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THE RUINS OF $ERUSALEM. | 


““Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that we be no more a 
reproach.” —NEH. ii. 17. 


WENTY-THREE centuries have passed since the events 
referred to in this history. The Persian empire then 
extended from Egypt to India and from the Arabian Sea to 
_ the Caucasus. Memphis and Babylon, Tyre and Sidon, which 
had so long exercised sovereign power, bent their proud heads 
under its yoke. It was the largest empire that had as yet been 
‘formed upon the earth; in its capitals centred the wonders 
and the splendours of that ancient Eastern civilisation whose 
gigantic remains are an astonishment even to our time. Of 
all those cities the most brilliant was Susa, situated at the 
foot of the Median Mountains, in a region that has been 
called the Garden of Lilies, and where running waters, remark- 
able for their clearness, kept up a perpetual spring. There 
resided Artaxerxes, the most powerful of the successors of 
Cyrus; and it was near to him, in the midst of all these 
splendours, that a young Israelite had grown up, and been 
selected, by marked favour, to serve daily him whom the 
prostrate multitude called the king of kings. 

But one day Nehemiah saw strangers approaching, fugitives, 
amongst whom he recognised his own brother; he learned 
from them that the walls of Jerusalem had been overthrown, 
and that the inhabitants were in a state of misery and disgrace, 
Then. he forgot all—both the privileged position that he 
‘occupied, and the glory that awaited him in the future. What 
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mattered to him the splendours which surrounded him? The 
city of his fathers is desolate, the city of David, the centre of 
all the memories and of all the hopes of Israel. He groaned, 
he lay prostrate in the dust, he fasted, he wept at the feet of 
his God. From his pale countenance the king guessed his 
sufferings. ‘Why should not my countenance be sad, when 
the city, the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth waste?” The 
king was moved by these words, and Nehemiah begged per- 
mission to go away. His request was granted. He departed 
and reached the city. He had not been deceived. In vain, 
it seemed to him, had Cyrus formerly permitted the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. Where was the work of Zerubbabel? Where 
was the work of Ezra? Nothing remained thereof. Within 
those half-destroyed walls a foreign population dwelt, and the 
unfinished Temple lay in ruins. Nehemiah met with nothing 
but defiance. After three long days, when the sun had gone 
down, he set out on his search. All night he wandered 
among the heaps of ruins, his soul filled with bitterness; and 
then, when the day broke, his resolution was taken, and he 
set himself to the work. Come,” said he to those who 
remained faithful, “come, let us build again the walls of Jeru- 
salem, that we be no more a reproach.” To this task he 
would give his life; neither the raillery of the incredulous, 
obstacles without number, nor the hatred of the enemies of 
God, would turn him from it, and, by his heroic perseverance, 
the Temple should be built again, the law preserved, Israel 
raised up until the days when the walls of the external 
sanctuary should fall, when the sacrifices should cease, be- 
cause that the Desire of the nations shall have come, and 
henceforth worship in Spirit and in truth will be rendered to 
God in the invisible Jerusalem, which will embrace humanity 
in its entirety. 

My hearers, Nehemiah will serve us for an example to-day. 
Like him, we would build again the walls of Jerusalem. For 
us, as for him, the task is immense; the faith which enabled 
him to overcome is still to-day our arm. May the God who 
inspired him fill us with zeal like his for His house. 
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Jerusalem, for us, is the Church. I use the word in the 
wide and yet exact sense that the Scripture does. The 
Church, according to the expression of Paul, is the spiritual 
house of God, built upon the foundation of apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. 
The Church, according to the expression of Peter, is that 
building to which we ought to belong as living stones in order 
to be a spiritual house, a holy priesthood. The Church is 
that family whose members are known to God alone; it is that 
‘great city of souls of which-our various Churches are but 
imperfect realisations. I have no wish to lessen in our eyes 
the value and importance of the particular Church from which 
each one of us has obtained spiritual life. Let each one love 
and attach himself to it as he does to the paternal home, as the 
hearth is venerated within whose girldling walls have come, 
along with the stones which form them, the blending of old 
. recollections, sacred traditions, and domestic honour. If the 
house in which we have grown up is dear to us above all, 
what then will be the Church, especially when it has trans- 
mitted to us with the treasures of the ‘Gospel examples of 
heroic fidelity? Child of the Reformed Church of France, 
which would be first in the history of modern times if the 
worth of Churches is measured by the blood that has been 
shed for Jesus Christ, I know the worth of such a heritage, 
and it is not I who would undervalue it. Let us then love the 
Church we belong to ; love it more than others ; it is our right, 
it is our duty ; but above this, let us maintain the grand reality 
which is called the universal Church, and which must be to us 
an object of faith. Woe to that sectarian spirit, which, in the 
narrow circle where it isolates itself, professes to realise the pure 
and true Church, outside of which is seen only error and world- 
liness ; but woe also to the sacerdotal spirit, which, proud of 
the majesty of its traditions, of the antiquity of its worship 
and the straitness of its orthodoxy, says, “I am the Church,” 
and which emits the disdainful term, “‘sectary,” upon those 
who do not worship with it! Sectary! Ah, they only deserve 
that name who, in large, as in small Churches, heirs of an 
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ancient tradition, or one only of yesterday, will not acknowledge 
outside of themselves the action of the Spirit of the Lord, and 
believe that they alone possess both the truth which enlightens 
and the faith which saves. . . .'. Far from us be this temper. 
Let us recognise and salute the universal Church, wherever is 
perceived the faith that has founded the Church, wherever 
hearts unite themselves to the name of Jesus Christ, their 
Saviour and ours. In preserving the deposit of the faith 
which has been entrusted to us, let us remember that the 
discernment of hearts only belongs to God; thus we shall 
maintain, in our differences, the principle of a unity much 
greater than that which was realised in the Middle Ages, and 
which still clings to Catholicism, unity in faith, love, and hope, 
unity in mutual respect, unity in liberty. It is in this sense 
that I have said Jerusalem is for us the Church. 

“ The wall of Jerusalem is thrown down,” the fugitives said 
to Nehemiah. Is not this the message which many voices 
bring to us to-day from all quarters of Christendom? God 
preserve me from uttering here a word of exaggerated complaint 
and discouragement. The Church is standing fast, and in the 
struggle she is passing through she will have the victory. But 
if we cannot doubt as to the future, the present hour has 
its shadows, the struggle has its painful vicissitudes and its 
cruel uncertainties. , . . .. For the soldiers of God there are 
impelling days when a banner that all eyes follow floats in the 
clear, blue sky, when the voice which summons to the conflict 
sounds strong and thrilling, when from heart to heart flows the 
enthusiasm which increases strength, when eyes which meet 
glisten with joyous confidence, when, according to the beautiful 
image of the prophet, are seen assembled in the beauties of 
holiness the people who are willing. Alas! there are also 
days of defeat and distress. The enemy rushes to the charge 
from all points of the horizon ; he comes to assault and destroy, 
proud, sure of success; ... breaches are multiplied; old 
ramparts fall down, and I know not what sad stupor invades 
the camp of the defenders; . . . in the dust of the combat 
‘clouded eyes seek in vain for the rallying flag ; the trumpet 
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gives forth only a confused sound ; the voices which command 
clash in the midst of disorder ; sudden desertions harass the 
most steadfast; in front of the hostile ranks they see those 
who but yesterday stood by their side; they observe the 
apostates who show to the enemy how to get into the strong- 
hold. Mistrust is awakened ; all are tempted to accuse each 
other of the uncertainty which paralyses efforts; each one 
defends on his part the point which he occupies, and in the 
general anxiety there is a readiness to listen to, a waiting for 
a powerful and revered voice to make itself heard, saying, 
“Come, and let us build again the wall of Jerusalem.” 

We are living in such days. The Protestant Church has 
been surprised. Protected heretofore by the rampart of the 
authority of the Scriptures which the Reformation had built 
up, and behind which, no doubt, were sheltered many intestine 
struggles, it was unanimous in rushing to the breach when it was 
necessary to defend its liberty against Catholicism, its faith in 
the God of revelation against infidelity. To-day that rampart 
has been forced ; criticism has penetrated into the place like a 
vast and ‘impetuous torrent. The authenticity of the sacred 
books, facts, and doctrines, all have been shaken; and, after 
having denied the reality of a supernatural revelation, it sees 
itself outstripped by a philosophy which, enlarging the breach 
which it has forced open, destroys even the religious senti- 
ment itself; well knowing that nothing will have been accom- 
plished so long as the voice within the recesses of the human 
soul, which calls for succour and pardon from the living God, 
has not been stifled. ... The attack has been so universal 
that the Church has felt it everywhere; it has been so keen, 
so energetic, so ably conducted, that its defenders, taken un- 
awares, have often been incapable of replying. Ill prepared to 
refute the arguments that were opposed to them; ill assisted | 
_ by their science, which was not always equal to their faith ; 
troubled by the concessions that were required of them, they 
have fought with more ardour than intelligence—some more 
decidedly, but understanding less the new conditions of the 
struggle; others more sagacious, but less strong, perhaps, 
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and less capable of influencing the masses. On these ques- 
tions of faith others depend. Is it necessary, in order to pre- 
serve one’s belief, to desert the particular Church in which he 
has been born, and which the enemy seemed on the point of 
overrunning? Need we, on the contrary, defend to the end 
the last parcel of ground on which the foot can be placed? 
Melancholy position that, where uncertainty assails even those 
who ought to direct others, and where a faithful people, sup- 
ported by their faith, show us a spectacle frequent in the 
history of a battle, where the soldiers supply by their courage 
the word of command which they lack. Now, as in distress 
counsels abound, some, even the sons of free England, have 
looked towards Catholicism, and have said, ‘‘ There only will 
be our security ;” others have said, ‘“‘That which we lose is 
an authority which it is impossible to uphold. Let us have 
the old beliefs ; Protestantism is the enfranchisement of 
mind,” Thus speak the extreme parties, and meanwhile souls 
waver, uncertain and discouraged, asking how the Protestant 
Church will come out of the formidable crisis which it is pass- 
ing through to-day. 

I have already said I believe in the happy issue of the 
struggle. What! the Evangelical Church will be condemned 
to perish! But for it to perish you destroy the evangelical 
faith itself, you say that the faith of Peter and Paul is dead, 
the faith in Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer, faith in 
His work of grace, faith in the Holy Spirit the regenerator. 
You say that it is dead in the face of thousands of souls it 
has caused to live, of excellent works it has done, of missions 
it has created and unceasingly maintains, in face of those 
great nations, at once manly and believing, who bow 
before God and stand erect before despotism; you say that 
it is dead when in the depth of our hearts we feel its pre- 
sence, when it raises heavenward our eyes wearied with earth, 
when it consoles us and fills us with a divine hope; you say 
that it is dead when, from one soul to another, we feel it 
vibrate in our sacred assemblies, when it unites us in the same 
outburst of love and adoration. So long as two souls shall 
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possess it on earth, as long as together they shall worship the 
faithful God, there, I say, will be the Church, with all the pro- 
mises that sustain it, all the graces that vivify it, the Church 
with its Christ who assures to it the victory. Udi Christus, bt 
et Lcclesia. 

But our assurance of the future takes nothing from the 
perils of the present hour; and if, by the grace of God, each 
of us is in possession of the faith which we need for life and 
death, it is not less true that the Church, if it is to develop 
itself and to conquer, must issue from the confusion with 
which it is to no purpose agitated to-day, and that, in pre- 
sence of all the arrogance of its adversaries, it ought to re- 
double its energy and gather all its forces, and that they have 
the understanding very blind or the heart very cold who can 
continue indifferent when so many voices cry to us, as to 
Nehemiah, that the wall of Jerusalem is thrown down ! 

I have shown in what way our situation recalls to us the 
time of Nehemiah; let us see now what his example ought to 
teach us. 

The sorrow of Nehemiah is the first thing which strikes me 
in his history. Jerusalem is desolate ; that is sufficient cause 
for his heart having no rest. In the regal glory which sur- 
rounds him, amidst enchanting nature and magnificence, he 
wanders, gazing on the sanctuary unfinished, the burnt gates,and 
the destroyed walls of the Holy City. Night and day he dreams 
of it, and realises thus the beautiful words of David, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning ;” and those others, more beautiful still, since the Scrip- 
ture applies them to the Son of God Himself, ‘‘ The zeal of 
Thine house hath eaten Me up.” 

Do you understand such sorrow as Nehemiah’s? Do you 
know what it is to groan as he did over the desolation of 
Jerusalem? Our age has signalised sorrow; its poets have 
sung of the secret melancholy of the soul with a vivid emotion ; 
but in the sadness which inspects itself, which analyses itself 
with complacent curiosity, which exhibits itself to the world, 
what egotism is there, what bitter pride or trivial vanity! Show. 
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me, therefore, a sorrow grand and manly, forgetting all about 
itself ; show me a Nehemiah all pre-occupied with the honour 
of his God. The honour of God! these noble words which 
our fathers loved to repeat, do they not astonish our delicate 
ears and our enervated hearts? It is for God that Nehemiah 
suffers ; it is on His account that he can find no rest. 

How rare it is to suffer for the cause of God! Alas! so sus- 
ceptible when our personal interests are concerned, so sensi- 
tive when our fortune, our health, our reputation, our self-love 
are at stake, and yet so difficult to move when the inefficiency 
of the Gospel, the defeat of the truth, the retarding of the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ are concerned. For if sometimes we are 
distressed, how soon are we consoled! Alas! phrasemongers 
that we are, when we have aired our sorrow in vain expres- 
sions, how quickly we have repaired to the world which is a 
stranger to God ; how we have allowed ourselves to be carried 
away by domestic joys, by the enjoyments of an agreeable life, 
by the distractions of knowledge, even of religious knowledge, 
by the drama of politics, by all things good or bad which 
waste our life and all the energies of our souls! How truly we 
are the children of this century, which is called the century 
of great curiosity! Curious about everything, even of evil, 
diverted by everything, distracted from the one thing needful, 
we are hardly able to comprehend the sorrow of an Elijah 
making lament over erring Israel, of a Nehemiah shedding 
heartfelt tears over the ruins of Jerusalem, of a Paul full of 
holy bitterness in the presence of Athenian idolatry, of a 
Calvin consumed with sadness at the sight of the persecuted 
Churches. The lightness of our sorrows may be measured by 
the feebleness of our works, for those only can act powerfully 
upon this world who carry everywhere its misery and its sorrows 
in their soul. 

Its sorrows, I have said, and I ought to add its sins, for this 
also strikes me in the affliction of Nehemiah. He suffers, but 
in self-humiliation. Jerusalem lies waste through the fault of 
the elders, who ought to have saved it, and he, a stranger to 
their unfaithfulness, accuses himself of it.  ‘ Lord,” says he, 
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“have mercy on us, for we have sinned.” It is easy to accuse 
our own times, it is easy.to make our generation responsible 
for the inefficiency of the Church ; nothing comes more fre- 
quently from the mouths and the pens of religious men than 
these accusations ; high-sounding, declamatory, worn-out lan- 
guage, which astonishes no one, and which to listen to is, 
according to certain persons, to perpetrate an injury. Sad thing 
it is to say that in the service of Jesus Christ and His Church 
we see practised the most violent, the most railing, the most 
insulting polemics that I know of in our day. Is it thus that 
we profess to draw this generation to God? Is it with this 
spirit that the Master would have us be animated? Is it thus 
that the prophets of Israel speak when, loaded with the burden 
of the sins of their people, they humble themselves before 
God? <A recent occurrence here comes to my memory. 
About two months since, five hundred bishops assembled in 
Rome to bring to the feet of him whom they call the Vicar of 
Christ, the. homage of the Catholic world; they came with 
magnificent /é/es, and, in exalting the temporal power of the 
Papacy, to celebrate the memory of the fisher of Bethsaida who 
said: “Silver and gold have I none;” who wrote to the 
Churches, ‘‘ I exhort the elders, who am also an elder,” and 
who had learned from his Master that His kingdom is not of 
this world. In the midst of all these splendours, discourses 
were delivered ; they spake of the unbelief and errors of this 
century, under the same anathema were confounded its mis- 
takes too real, and its aspirations the most liberal ; but in all 
these discourses I have in vain sought for one word of humilia- 
tion. Those leaders of Catholic nations, speaking in the pre- 
sence of their erring people, knew nothing beyond defending 
their privileges and accusing their enemies. 

Is such the language of Moses interceding for guilty Israel ? 
Is it that of Nehemiah allying himself by repentance to unfaith- 
ful Israel? Is it that of Daniel, speaking of the chastised Jews 
and offering to God, in an admirable prayer, the sacrifice of his 
broken heart? Is it that of Paul, wishing to be made accursed 
for erring Israel? Moreover, in the general unbelief, has the 
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Church nothing to reproach herself with? And, to speak only 
of ourselves, are we guiltless of the prejudices, of the dislikes, 
of the irritations that Christianity excites? This cloud, which 
veils in so many respects religious truth, have not our passions, 
our narrowness, our barrenness of heart, our deplorable incon- 
sistencies, contributed to its formation? Is it only our mis- 
sionaries amongst the heathen nations who have to complain 
that the lives of nominal Christians are the worst obstacles to 
the progress of the truth? Alas! let us lament as Nehemiah, 
but let us lament, smiting our breasts, let us lament confessing, 
as he did, the sins of Jerusalem. 

But Nehemiah does more than lament. He acts, and to act 
he knows how to sacrifice all. To the peace which he enjoys, 
he prefers the dangers of a struggle without a truce; to the 
brilliant future which awaits him, the reproach of his people. 

The spirit of sacrifice—this is the second feature which he 
gives us as an example ; moreover, it is that which always dis- 
tinguishes those who wish to serve God here below. In every 
age they must be separated from the world. ‘To some God 
says, as to Abraham, ‘Get thee out from thy country ;” and 
they set out, not knowing where the hand of God will lead 
them. So God spoke to our fathers, when, two centuries ago, 
they took the path of exile to save their souls. Then, in the 
church where I am speaking to you, in the place where you 
are sitting, thronged in hundreds, they who were called, in 
the language of our old Bible, “ Those who came out of great 
tribulation,” noble and poor, warriors and young girls, children 
and old men, all fugitives and outlaws ; and when they thought 
of their France, there they saw their temples overthrown, their 
homes sold, their relatives at the galleys; then too, when from 
this pulpit the voice of their pastors spoke of sacrifice, what 
eloquence was there in the simple aspect of such an assembly ! 
Alas! between them and us what a humiliating contrast ! 
Christians who want to build again the walls of Jerusalem, 
where are the sacrifices that we have made for our cause ? 
Let us count, if you will, our despoilings. _ Tell us what have 
the happiness of having a Saviour, of possessing the Gospel, of 
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believing in pardon and in eternal life, cost you so far? Have 
you above all made the sacrifice entire, absolute, without reserve, 
by which we give ourselves to the God of the Gospel, with all 
that we possess, and that for ever, rich with His riches, learned 
with His knowledge, young with all the buoyancy of His heart ? 
Where, O Lord, are Thy willing people? Where in this audi- 
ence? Where are those who have sacrificed to Thee human 
glory, and who are ready to confess before this century which 
denies it, the foolishness, all the foolishness of the cross of Jesus 
Christ? Where are the young people who prefer Thy service, 
with its self-denials, to the applause of the world? Where are 
they who, in face of a world which laughs at them, enter boldly 
into the strait gate? I have seen, in another denomination, 
young men and maidens, at the age when life promised them 
its enchantments, giving up all, even their very name, putting 
on the serge or the cassock, and for ever enlisting themselves 
in the service of the poor, in school or hospital. Judge the 
‘motive that inspires them, you have the right to do so; but say, 
for it is true, that there is a heroism in it,—a heroism which I 
am jealous of, even I, a minister of the law of liberty,—say that 
if the doctrine of salvation by grace were incapable of produc- 
ing anything analogous or superior, that if it allows us to slumber 
in an easy religion and in a softened egotism, we must for ever 
despair of its future. They alone are able and worthy to raise 
the walls of Jerusalem, who, as Nehemiah, will know how to 
sacrifice all for God.- : 

Here, then, is Nehemiah at the work, and here it is that he 
appears to me in a new character. I refer to the greatness of 
his faith. This greatness I would measure first by the paucity 
of his resources, and then by the vast obstacles which he 
encounters. 

We have seen him arriving, and on that dark night wan- 
dering amidst the ruins of the city of his fathers. . . . Ruins! 
and yet is it not the place where the Lord ought eternally to 
dwell? These broken-down places, are they not those of the 
sanctuary, where the glory of the Lord had so often appeared, 
and which ought to be as the gathering place for the nations. 
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of the earth? Was it not there that they ought to bring their 
tribute? Was it not there that their kings ought to bend at 
the sacred courts and kiss the dust? Prophets of old, have 
you not deceived us ? 

And this is not all. Twice already the restoration of 
Jerusalem has been attempted. From his childhood Nehe- 
miah had heard related the wonderful edict of Cyrus, the 
triumphant return of Zerubbabel; he knew the psalms of thanks- 
giving then sung by the multitude . . . when barely thirteen 
years of age he had seen the departure of Ezra; the same 
joys then, the same emotions amongst the people, the same 
ephemeral enthusiasm ; and now nothing before him but this 
mass of crumbling stones, these remains of this desolate city, 
in which are lost amidst the idolaters a handful of worshippers 
of the Most High! 

And it is upon this minority that he must rely. Andi it is. 
following so many bitter deceptions that he must betake him. 
to the work, surrounded by a hostile people, mocked at by 
the leaders, hardly able to count upon a few faint-hearted 
persons. whom he must hold up to the very last. In this 
desperate situation, will not thou, O man of God, use a little 
policy, and temporise with thine enemies? Faith alone is an 
unskilful counsellor. To get help from men, we need to 
solicit their aid. Such is not the thought of Nehemiah. In 
face of mockers, in face of shrewd men, in face of politicians, 
listen to his language: ‘The God of heaven, He will prosper 
us; but ye have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in Jeru- 
salem.” 

Christians of my generation, how often have I seen you 
troubled when you needed to set to work! Who knows if not 
more than one of us in this assembly has not felt his zeal 
paralysed. by the spectacle of the Church, by the smallness 
of our resources compared with the vastness of the obstacles ! 
You also—have not youP—-as Nehemiah, passed dark nights 
in which you have reviewed one after another all the ruins 
which our century piles up. Old beliefs, holy, venerated tradi- 
tion, which mingle in a far-off recollection with the prayers 
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‘of the cradle, with the blessings of a white-haired grandmother, 
with the church-bells joyously welcoming the morning of our 
first communion, with the solemnities of the bed of death, 
with the last words of a Christian mother, and all that jested 
at, scouted, abandoned to the decision of the multitude! ... 
Have you not seen in those souls which are dear to you the 
hopes and consolations of the Gospel wear away one by one? 
Have you not heard from lips which once prayed as yours the 
cold denials of a pitiless criticism? Once there stood up 
before those souls, in His pure majesty, the living Christ, who 
has the words of eternal life; now there is no more in the 
distant haze of the legend than the form, fleeting and uncertain, 
of the Sage of Nazareth. Once they heard, when beholding 
the skies, the song of worlds praising their creator God ; now 
they catch nothing more than the inevitable evolution of an 
eternal mechanism. Once it was Providence, without whose 
permission not a sparrow falls to the ground, and who counts 
‘our tears ; now it is man, who stands solitary in face of the 
cold immensities of space, where God is no more. . Once 
it was in the cradle of Eden, the smile of the first dawn 
brightening the happiness of man still innocent; now it is 
matter bringing forth life ; it is in the depth of primeval forests 
the stupid chattering of primeval man grovels, hardly freed 
from the bonds of animality. Once it was life eternal, and 
there was a word of hope and victory inscribed on the tomb, 
now it is the soul decomposing with the body in the moulder- 
ing of the coffin... . Alas! before such ruins I understand 
how the heart shudders. And when it is said to you, ‘That 
is what youth believes ; that is what it welcomes with en- 
thusiasm,” I can understand the reply, ‘‘ Upon this shifting, 
crumbling foundation where shall we find a place on which to 
put a stone to build ?” 
Thus, on one hand, is the extent of the ruins; on the other, 
as in the case of Nehemiah, the failure of those who have 
preceded us. Zerubbabel, Ezra, have already put their hands 
‘to the work, Have we not seen, in a time of religious revival, 
-a generation stronger and more believing than ours is present 
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the Gospel to the men of this generation? What has 
been obtained by it? Where are its results? Where are its 
conquests? Does the Gospel know it? Has not modern 
criticism cut it to pieces with its penetrating scalpel? What 
authority will it have for those who see in it nothing but the 
simple and touching chronicle of the infancy of a religion 
which has had its day ? 

_ Moreover, who are we that we should set ourselves to the 
work? Where are our resources, our talents, our energies ? 
Where amongst us are the characters which attract or which 
keep hold; and, failing individuals, where is the combined 
impulse that unites the divided forces? ‘To conquer, when 
we are scarcely able to live; to raise up others, when we can 
scarcely stand erect? So speaks our cowardice, and so we 
reason in dejected hours... . Then the wisdom of the age 
comes to us and says, “ You are attempting an impossible 
work. You will never lead back the men of these times to 
beliefs that have passed away. You will never raise Jerusalem; 
and, indeed, why should you raise it; why separate yourselves 
from your age? Why isolate yourselves within your ramparts? 
Come to us and make an alliance; we will receive you, because 
you have for suffering souls consolations that we have not ; you 
speak to children and to the people a language which they 
need to hear; there are sublime pages in your Gospel; but 
give up your legends, your doctrines, your Christ the Son of 
God, before whom we will no longer bow; give us the religion 
of free thought. At this price we will protect you, and modern 
society will grant to the dying Church a shelter which shall ° 
prolong its days.” : 

We have all heard this language; the form may vary, the 
thought is the same. Now, to those who hold it, my answer 
is as follows. 

You wish to protect the Church. You wish to support her 
tottering age, and in all respects you ask her to give up being 
Christian. . . . Well, let her die; but let her die worthily and 
boldly, for that is her right. Let her die with her Christ whose 

_wife she is; let her die embracing the cross, at whose foot she 
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‘was born, receiving there the baptism of the blood of redemption; 
let her die there rather than come, unfaithful and degraded, 
begging your protection while denying her faith. Yes, let her 
die in the majesty of her independence. Do not depreciate her, 
for she is your mother; for she has produced the. modern 
world, for you have received from her, with spiritual milk, the 
best of all the things which you have. But no! you know 
well that she cannot die, and you yourselves do not believe in 
her death ; besides, also, you cannot dispense with her. Yes, 
you can speak of her decrepitude, but there are days when her 
youthfulness surprises you and silences you. Ah! that which 
dies, it is all that you would put in her place. Itis the Deism of 
the last century, which alone seemed worthy of modern reason, 
and of which no great thinker deigns to stand heir to to-day ; 
it is the religious Pantheism which the common sense of the 
West will not have; it is that Positivism which presumes to 
confine man under the iron vault of sensuous reality, and shut 
him off for ever from an outlet towards the ideal and the 
absolute. All these are systems which succeed each other, and 
whose noisy popularity has no equal except in the nullity in 
which they are about to be engulfed. 

So, like Nehemiah, let us not lose courage; like Nehemiah, 
we will reply to those who would make an alliance with us in 
asking us to sacrifice to them our faith, ‘The God of heaven 
will prosper us; but you have no portion, nor right, nor 
memorial in Jerusalem.” 

Also, like Nehemiah, we have beheld the ruins which our 
epoch has piled up; but we shall say it, it is their very magni- 
tude which fills us with hope. Have you reflected on it? 
Between the living God of Christianity and the nullity of 
fatalism there is nothing which remains standing; not one 
system which keeps together even sufficient stones to build a 
piece of wall or a shelter. Now humanity does not live upon 
nothing. It sins, it suffers, it dies; it has need of pardon, of 
consolation, of hope; and if, before those supreme questions 
which we can shun to-day, but which will return to-morrow, 
science must confess its entire ignorance; if, to the spirit 
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which has a thirst for the absolute, to the heart which has a 
thirst for love, to the conscience which has a thirst for right. 
eousness, it replies, ‘Leave those reveries; I *acknowledge 
nothing but what I touch and what I see;” if such are its 
latest words, as we are given to understand, humanity must go 
away elsewhere to seek for repose, peace, certitude. May it 
then find opened before it the Jerusalem of the living God! 
Come then, I say to you, come, and let us raise again the wall 
of Jerusalem, that we be no more areproach. To the work, 
in days of difficulty ; to the work, notwithstanding the want of 
success. “O God,” said a-great Christian, “success is Thine 
affair; as for me, give me obedience.” To the work in 
obedience ; to the work, in spite of the smallness of our num- 
ber ; to the work, with a look fixed on the promises of a faith- 
ful God; to the work to-day, to-morrow, until the day when 
God shall say to us, “It is enough.” 
Let each one bring here his stone like those families of 
Israel whose names Nehemiah has preserved ; some with their 
profound knowledge, others with their practical instinct and 
their activity ; some with their powerful and persuasive words, 
others with their spirit of order and discernment; some in 
their wealth, others in their indigence ; some with their work 
external and visible, others with their action secret ; some with 
their steadfast and long-tried piety, others with their faith still 
feeble and alloyed with obscurities. Let no one despise the 
work of his brother. He who, from the wreck of his convic- 
tions, may have saved but a particle of the truth, let him bring 
it! God will not repel him. 
Thus let the walls of Jerusalem rise ; let shine the Holy City, 
adorned, as say the striking words of Holy Writ, like a wife 
adorned for her husband ; let her appear to the eyes of men, old 
-and yet always young, built upon the word of apostles and pro- 
phets, and upon the corner-stone which subsists from age to age ; 
-let her enlarge her enclosure, always too strait for those who 
-would dwell therein ; let her stretch out the curtains of her tents, 
.that she may gather in the pious. | Lift up your eyes and look, 
-said Isaiah; who are these that hasten to her walls? Who are 
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these that fly as clouds and as doves to their windows? Some 
arrive from distant isles: others from the north and from the 
west ; the children of strangers are amongst them ; the sons of 
them that afflicted her come humbled to her, and shall call her 
the sanctuary of the Lord. , 

“Rejoice, O earth, and ye heavens, break out into songs of 
triumph, for the Lord hath visited His people. Say to the 
daughter of Zion, Behold, thy God reigneth ; and all nations 
shall serve Him for ever!” 


Cat 


A CRITICAL HOUR. 


‘¢From that time many of His disciples went back and walked no more 
with Him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? 
Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.“ And we believe and are sure that Thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” —JOuN vi. 66-69. 


HE short representation which I have just read evidently 
appears to the eyes of John, who relates it, as_a 
solemn crisis in the history of the apostles. What the first 
battle is to an army whose general wishes to test its courage, 
so was this trial to those poor Galileans who held in their 
lowly hands the religious destinies of souls and the future of 
humanity. Let us recall in a few words how this crisis came 
about. a 
Jesus Christ was followed by an enthusiastic crowd, who 
adhered to Him from interested motives; they asked earthly 
bread from Him, and soon wanted to crown Him king, be- . 
lieving that He would bring to them deliverance from the 
hated yoke of the Romans. To those entirely carnal dreanis, 
Jesus replied by a teaching that many of His hearers found 
as arrogant as senseless; He announced to them that He 
Himself was the bread of life, that He should give His flesh 
and_His blood for the life of the world; and, as the multi- 





tude were astonished and murmured, Jesus insisted upon this 
thought, and emphasized it with still more energy. He set 
right, it is true, the gross material sense in which a part of 
the multitude had interpreted His words; He showed that 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
that the words which He speaks, they are spirit and they are 
life” (ver. 63). What does it matter? His teaching deeply 
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scandalised those who listened to it ; it repelled the majority ; 
they could have no suspicion that it was the prophesy of a 
real fact which generations unnumbered would find to be a 


happy experience; they do not understand that one day 


humanity will draw its spiritual life and strength from the 
contemplation of and in communion with Him, whose body 


will be broken, and whose blood will be shed for it, They 
forsake Him, some indignant, others incredulous or dis- 
couraged ; and the apostles, who had believed, perhaps, in 
presence of an enthusiastic multitude that the reign of their 
Master was at hand, see with stupor the solitude made around 
im. ‘Terrible crisis! for what proof had they, they so feeble 
and ignorant, that they were not deceiving themselves in con- 
tinuing attached to a Master whom the chief among the 
people treated as a fanatic, and -whom even the multitude 
disowned in its turn? Then, as in a bloody fray, where 
fortune has been against him, a chief addresses a handful of 
faithful soldiers, and asks them if they are still willing to 
defend his flag, so Jesus Christ looks the twelve in the face, 
and says to them, ‘And you, will ye also go away?” And 


Peter, the apostle of great _heart_a ith—Peter, the 
pan man of great impulses and of victorious initiatives—Peter, the 











leader of the Apostolic College, as Chrysostom calls him,— 


replies by these words which millions of worshippers in every 
clime repeat to-day, “‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 


the words of eternal life. And we have believed and have known 
that Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

In this crisis there were two causes of trouble and profound. 
temptation for the faith of the apostles. ps the 
forsaking of Jesus Christ by the multitude ;(the second)was 

- the reason of this forsaking,—that is to say, the strange, extra- 
vagant teaching, the spiritual and true sense of which the 
apostles see more than the multitude were able to understand. 
These two causes of trial are reproduced in all ages. Assuredly 
we have met with them, and perhaps have succumbed to their 
influence. You will not then be surprised if I speak to you of 
them to-day. 
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I. Let us consider the forsaking of Jesus Christ by the 
multitude. We need but to cast a rapid glance at mankind, 
in order to perceive that the adhesion of a large number, that 
the empire of the external authority which comes from tradition 
determine the opinions of the most of our neighbours. This 
is seen in the camp of the freest philosophy as in that of reli- 
gion. He who boasts of being enlightened, and who believes 
himself independent,is to-day unbelieving for the same motives 
which would have made him believing some centuries ago ; he 
wants to be a man of his time,—that is to say, that he yields after 
all to the pressure of the multitude, that he obeys the breath of 
dominant opinions. Nothing is more difficult, and nothing 
more rare, than persistent, steadfast adhesion to a misunder- 
stood truth ; it so much resembles foolishness that it has almost 
always been confounded with it. Look at all the progress, all 
the truths, all the discoveries amongst which we live to-day, 
and which form an integral part of the common property 
possessed by mankind; the histories of their makers, of their 
inventors, is a long martyrology. In the eyes of the multitude, 
truth, like victory, is in general on the side of great battalions. 
The multitude believes in the success of a cause much more 
than in its intrinsic value. All is not absolutely false in this 
assumption. It rests upon the idea that truth is called to be- 
come universal, and that where universality or a majority is seen 
there we conclude is the presence of truth, In the matter of 
religion it seems at first natural enough that we should be in- 
fluenced by this question of number. True religion, if it exists, 
should evidently be the lot of all; it seems called to universal- 
ity; we cannot quite understand that it should for ever be en- 
closed in a narrow circle, that it should remain in a sectarian 
state, that it should be barren and stationary. If then there 
is a religion which loftily aspires to govern the world, which 
unceasingly enlarges its bounds, which clearly presumes on a 
universal reign, which succeeds in breaking through its primi- 
tive lines, and seizing on countries and races in the midst of 
which it has not sprung up, humanity will conclude logically 
enough as to its truth, Do I need to remark that this cha- 
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racter for universality is one of the dominant traits of the 
Christian revelation, and that it pervades it entirely? The 
religion in which we have faith has never consented to be shut 
up in a national or sectarian organisation ; it is universal in 
its claims ; it existed when Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
looked on the spangled heavens and saw in the stars scattered 
over the azure sky the image of all the nations who should be- 
come his spiritual posterity ; it existed when the prophets called 
all people to the place that God appointed them in His holy 
mountain ; it existed when David called all nations to sing the 
praises of the Lord. Now this character is so much more extra- 
ordinary, so much more wonderful, so much more miraculous 
(if by miracle we understand a fact without antecedent, with- 
out an estimated cause), as it had its birth amidst a nationality, 
narrow, proud, intolerant above all, a race whose leading 
characteristic the Romans summed up in these words—the 
hatred of the human race. And when the Christ did come, 
it was not for Judea that He acted, that He spake, that He 
suffered, and that He died; it was for all mankind. Never did 
He wish for less than that. If His arms are extended on the 
cross, it is that He may embrace the world. ‘‘When I am 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw a// men after me.” The 
Gospel is universalist ; it is so with regard to time, for it is 
eternity that it demands ; it is so with regard to space, for it is 
to be preached in all places of the earth ; it is so with regard 
to races, for there is not one that it rejects, and if it embraces 
nations, it does not give itself exclusively to any one of them ; 
it is so with regard to degrees of culture, for the poorest and 
most ignorant are its predestined proselytes ; it is the same in 
regard to degrees of morality, for there is no creature, however 
low it may have fallen, that it disdains and repudiates ; and if it 
discovers anywhere a miserable sinner, a sinful woman possessed 
of seven devils, it is such that it calls to communion with God, 
it is such that it makes its trophies and the most precious jewels 
in the crown of its Chief. 

And yet this very religion, so decidedly universalist in its 
aspirations, has never laid claim to popularity; it has never. 
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made any appeal or any sacrifice to popularity; it has never 
flattered either the gross passions or the proud aspirations of 
humanity ; it has foreseen, on the contrary, that it would rouse 
against it strong antipathies and formidable resistance, and 
that only after an uninterrupted series of defeats and sufferings 
it would meet with triumph. 

Look at it in Judaism, which was its preparatory form. ‘The 
prophets who announce it are real martyrs. “They had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword (of whom the world 
was not worthy) : they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
in dens and caves of the earth” (Heb. xi. 36, 37, 38). 

Look at it in its Head, our Lord Jesus Christ. He clearly 
saw that He would be alone in the last hour, and that it would 
be in face of the defection of all His own that His cross 
would be lifted up. 

He said to His own that His destiny would be “ede that 
the disciples would be treated as their Master, and that if in 
a sense they should do “greater things than He had done” 
(John xiv. 12), they would do them only at the cost of the 
same sufferings ; ‘ Behold,” said He, ‘‘ I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves” (Luke x. 3); “Ye shall be hated 
of all men for My name’s sake” (Matt. x. 22); “Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you” (Luke vi. 26). 
Singular encouragement, a strange manner of looking which 
founds success upon defeat, and claims to conquer humanity 
by raising all its intolerance and all its scorn! Do not be 
astonished if you are to-day witnessing a similar spectacle. 
On the one hand you see the religious question agitating the 
world with an intensity that nothing suppresses. Go to Old 
England or to Young America, penetrate into the East, or 
study close at hand the problems which in France also rouse 
the warmest debates. Everywhere you will meet, as the 
occasion of other struggles, that which resolves itself into a 
question of faith. Nothing shows more energy, whatever may 

-be said of it ; and by this sign alone the unconquerable vitality 
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of Christianity may be known ; for it is not the dead who arouse 
such choler. On the other hand you will find, as in the scene 
of my text, defections multiply round about Jesus Christ 
—defections amongst thinkers and learned men, defections 
amongst the masses of the people, defections even amongst 
these who were with us yesterday and led us to the combat. 

When, at the close of the First Empire, our soldiers fought 
against united Europe, there frequently arose from the midst 
of the battle a cry that troubled all hearts. The reason was 
that a corps of the army, deserting the flag of Napoleon, had 
turned to the enemy. It was so at Leipsic: when the Saxons 
abandoned the French eagles the blast of ruin passed over 
the whole army, for treason was seen everywhere. And we 
also, in the desperate struggle in which the Christian army is 
engaged, we have often seen discouragement agitate the most 
steadfast, when in the front ranks of the enemy they have 
to encounter those who but the day before helped our faith 
and stood close around our flag. Only yesterday our allies, 
to-day our implacable enemies, directing their sharp, haughty, 
and- contemptuous criticism against a cause whose weak 
points were well known to them. The crisis has. been a 
terrible one, and more than one heart has succumbed under 
the anguish. But in this heart-rending apostasy we seem to 
hear the voice of our Head say to us, as formerly to His dis- 
ciples, ‘Will you also go away?” In reply to this appeal 
we have acknowledged our Master ; shame has laid hold on us 
for having a moment submitted to the contagion of example ; 
we have felt that never should His cause be more dear to 
us than when it was abandoned by the multitude; that the 
number and assent of masses are nothing and ought to be 
nothing ; and with a more profound faith we have said to the 
Christ, “‘ Lord, to whom can we go?” 


II. The second cause of the trouble of the disciples is, as 
we have said, the strange character of their Master’s teaching. 
Jesus Christ ‘spoke to them of His body being the food of the 
world. That seemed to them ridiculous, fantastic, impossible. 
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Later on they understood it ; when they beheld His body 
torn on the cross and His blood shed, when they observed at 
the sacred table the memorial of the redeeming sacrifice, when 
they saw multitudes flocking to this sacred repast to relieve 
their spiritual hunger, they felt that their Master had spoken 
the truth to them, and the enthusiasm of their gratitude suc- 
ceeded to the stupor of their unbelief. This was not the only 
point at which similar surprises were in store for them. How 
many other words of Jesus would confirm them, which for- 
merly had been a stumblingblock to them! And we must 
remember that His cross,-which was their instrument of 
triumph,—His cross, without which their preaching would have 
remained for ever barren,—when it was spoken of for the first 
time, it excited amongst them an invincible repugnance, a 
terror which made them despair, 

_ There is in this a grand lesson that it is necessary each one 
of us should understand. 

The truth revealed in the Gospel contains many mysterious 
points, which raises in the minds of believers difficulties 
and objections which are only overcome gradually. Most 
Christians embrace the Gospel ona side which responds to 
their inmost aspirations ; they accept the rest on trust, without 
yet feeling all its importance. Often it is only after years of 
Christian life and experience that they come to a compre- 
hension of the harmony of revelation accepted in its totality. 
At the commencement they feel that the truth is there; they say, 
as Peter to Christ, “To whom shall we go?” but the teaching 
of the Master and of His disciples still astonishes them by 
many of its aspects, and sometimes scandalises them. That 
is inevitable. We are all in the school of truth, but we do not 
all occupy the same place therein. The diversity of our minds, 
the difference of our experiences, are very great. A certain 
doctrine will touch vividly one man, and leave another man 
unfeeling. 

The tragic and painful side of sin is not immediately under- 
stood by all with the same intensity. All do not equally feel 
their inability to fulfil the moral law; all do not understand 
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in the same manner the emptiness of the world, the need of a 
reality which serves them as an eternal refuge. We ourselves 
do not long continue the same. That which leaves us cold 
to-day will touch us perhaps to-morrow. Between Thomas 
saying, ‘If I do not see, I will not believe,” and Thomas 
calling the Christ “his Lord and his God,” the distance is 
immense, and yet Thomas before as after his confession of 
faith was a disciple of Christ. 

Such being the case, I will suppose one of you finds him- 
self in a situation similar to that of the apostles in my text. 
You are in view of a teaching manifestly revealed which is 
beyond you, which astonishes you, which seems to you, at first 
glance, irreconcilable with your reason and your conscience. 
What then must you do ? 

The partisans of absolute authority will not hesitate to say 
to you, “ First of all submit yourselves ; faith is essentially 
submission.” It is thus, indeed, that many people regard it. 
Because that faith includes a very real element of obedience 
‘which we do not care to deny, it pleases them to see only that; 
and in that, according to them, all its worth consists. The 
more difficult this submission is, the greater the value of faith 
appears to them. To accept the absurd, the monstrous, such 
will be for them its supreme virtue and its heroic effort. Is 
this really what God requires of us? | 

I deny it. I affirm that, if faith is only external submission, 
all the Gospel becomes incomprehensible. Why this respect 
to human liberty ; why this truth professed and never im- 
posed ; why this constant appeal to persuasion ; why a God 
who humbles Himself, who beseeches ; why the defeat of the 
cross? If nothing but submission was required from man, 
force would prove sufficient for it. Fear would have con- 
quered all resistance. Hell foreshadowed would have cast all 
sinners at the feet of their angry Judge. 

Besides, is submission really to believe? When dejected 
and crushed I might say, “I accept!” Should I be con- 
vinced? If nothing in me responds to the doctrine imposed 
upon me, what shall I have gained by accepting it? All 
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authority will henceforth be sacred, all tradition must remain 
intact, all superstition unchangeable. But where, in such a 
system, will be love and truth? Would the most marked 
contempt for it assume another attitude? Would the most 
cynical scepticism use another form of language? To 
accept all or to reject all, is not one at basis identical with 
the other, when in this all there is what the conscience 
approves and what it condemns, that which appears to it as 
sublime and that which it holds as obnoxious? What, in such 
a case, will become of conscience itself? If Paul said, “‘ What- 
soever is not of faith is sin,” how shall we describe the moral 
state of a being who, by submission, lies to his inmost con- 
viction, sins against the light, blinds that eye within of which 
Jesus Christ speaks? In such acourse where should we stop ? 
Like those circus-players whose supple members bend in all 
possible ways, so the distorted conscience would be capable of 
all sorts of vacillation ; its admiration would be of no more 
wealth than its hatred, its enthusiasms would be worthy of its 
contempts if we imagined it still capable of being enthusiastic 
or contemptuous. ‘Thus, before all imposed submission, we 
must remember that it is never safe for a man to go against 
his conscience, and that, it is no honour to God to bring to 
Him the heart of a slave and the blind obedience of a 
fanatic. 

There remains a second course equally extreme: to reject 
every doctrine that wounds the conscience or the reason. 
That is what most of the hearers of Jesus did in the scene we 
are studying, They hear Him speak of His flesh which should 
be for food to the world. Itis enough to revolt them. Is not 
the commonest good sense sufficient to show them that such 
teaching is absurd and repulsive? These words offended 
them so much that they forgot the many admirable discourses, 
the many acts of mercy in which the mighty power of Christ 
was manifested. “ From this hour,” says John, “ many of His 
disciples went back, and walked no more with Him.” 

To-day, as then, what is needed to produce similar defec- 
tions? How many of our contemporaries are there who go 
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to the bottom of their doubt, and separate themselves from 
Christ by an incredulity thoroughly thought out? I do not 
hesitate to say, notwithstanding appearances, that they are in 
the smallest minority. The greater part yield without a 
struggle. One day such a.doctrine offends them, such an 
account of a supernatural act. becomes suspected by them ; 
they do not ask even if this page of the Gospel has not a 
deep meaning which does not appear at first view; they do 
not listen to the Christ, who says to them, “The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” The sur- 
face is enough for them, the sense which offends them is that 
which they prefer; they can so much better condemn it by a 
judgment hasty and without appeal. 

But as well as the multitude who go away, there are the 
disciples who remain. These latter did not understand what 
their Master taught any better than the multitude; they were 
astonished, and trembled, perhaps much more so than the 
others, because all that Jesus said had for them a supreme 
importance. 

Still they do not go away, because He is their Master, 
because this dark point in His teaching is nothing in com- 
parison with the divine splendours they meet with there, 
because they are no longer astonished that the thought of 
Jesus surpasses their thoughts, because they hope one day to 
see clearly amidst all that now troubles and offends them. 
Before judging they wait, and. their confidence will not be 
deceived. Soon even this. word which appeared unacceptable 
will be for them the expression of a fact of experience, 
one of the most precious realities of their spiritual life. 
They will taste the flesh and blood of their crucified 
Master. 

Inspired by the great example that they give to us, I 
say to you in my turn, “When your faith shall be put to the 
test on some point, when a doctrine of the Gospel will trouble 
your heart and reason, wait before you judge.” 

Wait, and why ? 

Because that religious truth, if it exists, must be for us 
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full of shadow and of mystery, and that it cannot be other- 
wise. A divine revelation which should not surpass our com- 
prehension, and which should not surprise us, would not be a 
revelation. Neither human words nor human thoughts are 
capable of embracing the Infinite. 

Let us show it by a single example. Whenever we speak of 
God, we are compelled, by the laws of our minds, to surround 
Him, as it were, with time and space. There would neces- 
sarily result, in questions where these ideas of time and space 
come in, insolvable contradictions. Thus the doetrine of pre- 
destination is inexplicable ‘with our idea of time; and that of 
the incarnation, which limits the Infinite to a human being, is 
equally so with our idea of space. We must from the begin- 
ning firmly acknowledge that in all these problems there will 
remain that which in algebra is called an unknown quantity, 
and that unknown must be for us an object of faith. We | 
might wish to proscribe faith ; it will always remain a necessity 
to humanity. I read lately in one of the most decidedly 
positivist works of the day! the following lines :—TZhe sciences 
of observation require first of all, from those who would cultivate 
them, an act of faith. . . . We ought to believe our senses, as 
honest and sincere witnesses, even when they signify to us 
the existence, outside of our person, of a material universe, 
vast,” &c. They require then that we believe our senses, 
which, however, constantly deceive us, and whose testimony 
has to be constantly rectified. Well then, Christianity exacts 
of us an act of faith quite similar. It wishes us to believe 
the witness of Him who has come from God, and who calls 
Himself the faithful and true Witness, of Him who in all ques- 
tions of the natural moral order spoke the truth,? and was 
the prophet even of the conscience. Can we refuse Him 
that which He asks? If we grant it to Him, shall we be 
doing an irrational or extravagant thing? Extravagance, 
irrationalism in such a matter, is to deny all mystery, is to 


1 La Biologie, by Dr. Latourneau. 


2 See the development of this thought in the discourses entitled 
‘Truths, Moral and Revealed.” 
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cast aside all that is beyond our comprehension, is to make 
a show of a proud independence when in face of the most 
- painful problems of the moral life, the most simple good faith 
forces us to acknowledge that we are ignorant and blind, when, 
according to the words of a distinguished unbeliever, we are 
on all sides swathed by an immense ocean for which we have 
neither boat nor ship. To forget all that the Gospel brings 
to us, to forsake it because that on one point its teaching sur- 
prises us, that would be on our part an act of revolting ingrati- 
tude and of extreme unreasonableness. 

Thus in. doubt we must wait. Wait! Why? Because 
that a revealed doctrine may hurt us under the form in which 
it is presented to us, without for that ceasing to be radically 
true. In this case the fault is less in the doctrine than in our 
mind, which takes hold of it only in.a manner incomplete and 
necessarily false. 

I am one of those who believe in the necessity of dogmas. 
Every unformulated religion runs the risk of passing away, and 
finishes by lending itself to all the transformations, to all the 
defamations that it pleases the human fancy to make it submit 
to. We must then give to religious truth as exact an expres- 
sion as possible ; but we must remember at the same time that 
all human expression of divine truth is of necessity incomplete 
and poor, and that no finite formula can embrace the Infinite. 
Our intelligence may hesitate before a formula whilst yet our 
heart feels all the reality, all the plenitude of the fact of which 
this formula is only an inexact representation. We must 
remember especially that in religious matters, according to the 
wise, profound words of Pascal, all our reasoning ought to end 
by yielding to sentiment: this sentiment often lays hold by 
intuition of a higher truth which our intelligence finds so far 
illogical and contradictory. I will mention an example. It 
relates to the Christian doctrine of redemption. I most 
sincerely admit that none of the theological formulas which 
haye tried to express that great fact satisfies me entirely, I 
would even say that those which seem the most exact strike 
me as being somewhat scholastic and coldly intellectualist. 
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Shall I conclude from that that the doctrine of redemption 
could be suppressed or weakened? Rather do I see that in 
it is the fundamental truth of Christianity, and that the Gospel 
without it is for me no more than a body without a soul. The 
more I contemplate the death of Jesus Christ, the more I feel 
the necessity, the solemn importance of it. There is indeed for 
me the central act of divine dispensation, the very condition 
of all pardon, of all reconciliation between God and man. I 
firmly say about this that I adore without understanding, and 
in doing that I do not believe as one blind; I affirm, on the 
contrary, that the reasons-which persuade me, though there 
may not be the power to express them, are of the most deep 
and most serious kind, and that the conviction which they 
impart to me is infinitely more appropriate and more personal 
than that which would result from a purely logical demonstra- 
tion, which might vanquish me perhaps without convincing me. 

Do you not feel that in a very obvious manner what I have 
been saying applies to the truth that Jesus Christ had just 
expounded to His disciples, and which was the cause of the 
multitudes forsaking Him? The point in question was that 
His flesh should serve as meat for the world. That would 
appear monstrous to those who first heard it. Yet to-day, 
though this fact has become one of the dearest and most 
certain experiences of the Christian, though the joys of the 
communion have been a thousand times expressed in lan- 
guage as touching as sublime, is there a single definition of 
the communion which can express the reality, and which does 
not appear to us either grossly realistic or coldly spiritual ? 
The formula may repel us; the fact itself remains, and it 
would be madness to sacrifice the reality because the expres- 
sion hurts us. 

In the third place I would say to you, Wait before you 
reject a revealed doctrine which offends you; wait, because 
that an experience a thousand times repeated proves to us 
that that which hurts us is precisely that which can and ought 
to heal us. We must not in religious matters reason as if 
humanity were in its normal state. The healthy mind will 
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greet the truth with enthusiasm; the diseased heart is espe- 
cially irritated by that which brings its disease to light. We 
may make a peculiar remark on this subject. There is no 
characteristic of the Gospel which appears to us to-day more 
acceptable, more grand, more reasonable, than the breadth 
with which it addresses itself to all nations. Now read again 
the Gospel, you will see that it is precisely this universalist 
characteristic which roused the most passionate anger, the 
most invincible repugnance amongst the Jewish hearers of 
Jesus and of Paul. Why? Because this truth openly struck 
against their national pride. That which was done by Paul, 
one of the greatest of men, is that which revolted the fanaticism 
of Saul of Tarsus. Each of us has his dominant passion, his 
spurious instincts, bad and even perverse, which the Gospel 
indicates and puts into light. Notice.also that these objections, 
which are, however, the ground of the resistance of the majority 
of men to the Gospel, are almost never uttered. In order 
to justify his unbelief each one alleges some general reasons, 
the obscurities of the Gospel, the progress of criticism, the 
uncertainty of texts, the difficulty of admitting the supernatural, 
&c.; but do you often hear men say that they will not have 
the Christian faith because it. is contrary to their passions, to 
their selfishness, and to their whole way of looking? They 
will not say this, and yet the part which these secret opposi- 
tions of the heart play is very great. The best of them deceive 
themselves by hesitations, by lukewarmness, by repugnances 
that are not acknowledged. Nothing is rarer than absolute 
sincerity with oneself in such a matter. And it is precisely 
because we delude ourselves so easily that I say to you, 
Before thrusting away a revealec doctrine, wait, wait; for the 
‘motive which makes you fight against it is perhaps not that 
which you say it is. Go down to the very root of your anti- 
pathy, you will see that it is quite different from what you 
suppose ; that it comes from a bad foundation ; and that your 
conscience, if it should speak with a distinct voice, could teil 
you to accept that which annoys you. 
Another counsel that I would give you in hours of trial, is 
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to think of all that in the Gospel which enlightens you, con- 
soles you, and sustains you. 

This is what is necessary to keep constantly in contrast with 
that which in its teachings troubles and scandalises you. It 
was that which Peter and the other apostles did, according to 
the account of my text. The word of Christ appeared to 
them, as to the multitude, strange, unacceptable. But before 
rejecting it, before separating from their Master, their hearts 
remembered so many other teachings which had brought them 
light and peace. Can they forget the blessed hours passed at 
His feet, either when they saw the multitude hanging on His 
lips, or when in deep retirement He explained His thoughts and 
opened His soul to them? All this past could not disappear ; 
all those acts, all those wonderful teachings, were not less real 
to them. Their Master has the words of eternal life, and it is 
enough that they remain faithful to Him. ‘To whom, Lord, 
shall we go but to Thee ?” 

Well, now, what we ask of this ungrateful age, which judges 
the Christian revelation in so severe and yet so inconsistent 
a manner, is to recollect. Yes, before condemning, let it 
remember. Let it gather into its memory all the lights, all 
the joys, all the strength, all the freedom, all the hopes that 
the world has found and still finds every day in the Gospel ; 
let it value, if it can, the boundless amount of happiness that 
in only one day Christianity brings to the earth, and under- 
standing then how paltry and insignificant are its minute 
criticisms, it will say to Christ with Simon Peter, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go but to Thee ?” 

Finally I would say to you, Before rejecting a doctrine 
because it appears inadmissible, wait—wait, for you can change ; 
and when there is a question of religion, the experience of life 
is a valuable light. A divine revelation which proclaims our 
fate and our incurable misery is rarely understood as it ought 
to be by those who walk still in the enchantment of youth and 
the pride of life. How these grand words of pardon, of grace, 
of consolation, of eternal hope, have a different meaning 
according to the age when we hear them! Life is a school, 
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too, and the knowledge that we acquire there is worth more 
than that of books. ‘There are syllogisms whose premature 
conclusions are but an effort of the intellect, and there are 
truths which we learn only at the price of humiliations and 
bitter tears. At the beginning of our course we believe in the 
almost limitless power of the reason; afterwards we learn its 
impotence before the most imperious and painful problems of 
life. At the commencement we readily believe in the greatness, 
in the goodness of humanity ; afterwards a firm faith is needed 
in order to prevent the steps gliding towards misanthropy. 
In the beginning we believe in ourselves ; afterwards we count 
up so many failures, and perhaps disgrace, that the brasen 
statue of our pride appears to us no more than an image of 
plaster which may become reduced to powder to-morrow, 
Now the Gospel loses nothing from those experiences ; the 
clashing of false systems, the deceptive brightness of sophisms, 
leave, on the contrary, in passing away, its sovereign value and 
its unsullied purity coming out better and better. Those of 
its pages which provoke a smile in a. young man appear to 
the matured man clothed with a truth, with a beauty, that he 
did not suspect. All appears changed to him because he 
himself has changed. 

Compare the prodigal son, when proud and young, leaving 
his father’s house, with the penitent who is slowly retracing his 
steps. It is the same horizon that both are looking at, it is 
the same road, it is the same country ; it is also the same roof 
upon which the former casts a disdainful glance, and which 
the second sees again through tearful eyes. Yet for these two 
men who are thus all is changed, because he himself is 
changed. 

I have seen the Alps in the early hours of dawn appear 
beneath a sky still dark. Their summits were livid and frozen ; 
the lake at their feet stretched out like a grey, motionless sheet, 
and the pale rays of the declining moon seemed but to light 
up the sinister kingdom of death. 

Some hours passed, and suddenly upon these same peaks 
life shone forth, The snow sparkled upon a ground of 
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dazzling azure; the glaciers raised towards the east their 
brilliant edges, the foaming torrents divided by their cataracts 
the grassy ridges of the mountains, and the dark forests 
shivered in the morning breeze. The lake quivered in its 
turn; its blue mirror faithfully reflected this incomparable 
picture. Nothing had changed in nature, but the sun had 
risen. : 

O grand Christian doctrines, you are the Alps of the human 
soul; old truths yet always new, you appear gloomy and bare 
to this generation, which contemplates you only in the pale 
twilight of natural reason: they believe you dead, and it is 
towards other horizons than yours that they claim to direct. 
our look. We let them speak and we wait. The dawn will 
come, and will cause you to shine with a finer light; your 
mysterious depths and your dazzling summits will appear to 
the wondering look of our descendants who believe; from 
yon peaks will flow forth anew the waters which will convey 
to the world drained of faith, love, and hope; the sun of life 
shall have risen upon the earth, and the kingdom of God will 
have come. 


(35°) 


BEING AND SEEMING. 


“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them ; 
otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in heaven. 
Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee,.as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their 
reward. But thou, when thou doest thine alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms may be in secret : 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly. 
But thou, when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are : 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners of 
the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward. ‘But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 
Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad counten- 
ance : for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to 
fast. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face ; that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father, which is in secret: and thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.”—Mar«rrt. vi. 
1-6 and 16-18. 


N the verses I have just read, Jesus Christ selects three 

acts of religious life, prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, and 

in showing the manner in which these actions should be ful- 

filled, develops that grand teaching as to hidden piety which 

he makes to be the very foundation of religion. Such is the 
subject that I would speak of to-day. 

But before entering on it, it is necessary to make an im- 
portant reservation, without which we shall be in danger of 
going astray; we must remember, that if there is a side of 
religion which should be hidden, there is another which should 
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be clear as the light of day: it is our faith itself that we ought 
always to be ready to profess. 

I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, said Paul. 
Now those who, while believing it, blush for it, are not slow 
to insist that religion ought to be silent and humble. We 


must not allow to them this dangerous excuse; and so much. 


the less do so, as cowardice in respect to religious profession is 
one of the sad characteristics of our age. As long as cramped 
and sectarian minds have a predilection for that in the Gospel 
which offends, because isolated from that which edifies, as long 
as they shelter their own eccentricities under the grand foolish- 
ness of the cross, and love nothing so much as braving common 
sense at the risk of compromising a cause which ought to be 
dear and sacred to them, so long we shall see only too many 
Christians priding themselves especially on their moderation, 
carefully avoiding all that could draw upon them the judgments 
of men, and consenting to let them remain ignorant of their 
convictions and their hopes. Some of them, who, in their own 
personal interests, or those of their political party, would sustain 
and defy a strong opposition, flag and recoil when it is a matter 
of confessing their faith. A man who may be capable of the 
highest degree of military courage will blush at the thought of 
facing a scornful allusion, a smile, a shrug of the shoulders. On 
such obstacles his valour is shamefully stranded. The Gospel, 
which thoroughly knows our hearts, shows us Peter denying 
his faith, not in face of the scaffold (no doubt he would have 
braved that), but before this word of a servant: “ Art not thou 
also one of them?” In all classes of society the same tempta- 
tion is found. The coarse sarcasm of the workshop, of the 
street, or of the taproom, is not more to be feared on this point 
than the lofty scorn of a certain science, or the refined raillery 
of drawing-rooms, 

We must, therefore, be ready to declare with gentleness and 
firmness what we believe and hope for. Even though your 
faith is still feeble, even though it can grasp only the most 
elementary truths of the Gospel, yet you have not the right to 
dissemble. This Divine light will go out if open air be with- 
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held from it. How many noble convictions have been thus 
smothered by our cowardice, and lie dead in the depths of our 
souls? Faith, on the contrary, is strengthened by the profession 
of it. The flag under which we have willingly rallied becomes 
so much the more clear to us. The truth to which we are 
pledged appears always more clear and radiant. 

It imparts to us a peace and a calm assurance which are 
none too dearly bought by the humiliation of our self-love. 
Christians who grieve that you believe so little, are you quite 
sure that your hesitations and your uncertainties are not 
explained by your silence? Your faith, in order to grow, only 
waits for your sacrifices. In refusing it such you condemn 
it to death. It is even for your own interest that you are 
bound to profess it.. I add that, in regard to this profes- 
‘sion, you are a debtor to all your-brethren of mankind; for 
faith is not a treasure which we ought to enjoy selfishly. On 
the contrary, it has pleased God that man should transmit it 
to man; and fraternity has no meaning if it does not manifest 
itself in interchanging religious convictions. What are these 
relations which touch only the surface of our being, only the 
interests of fortune, of politics, or of society? What is an 
affection which does not reach to the very soul, and which 
does not seek in a common faith a bond superior to the 
accidents of life and time? How can we leave in ignorance 
those whom we see wander from the only way by which, they 
can arrive at peace?, What in short can we say of this silence 
when we think that God calls every believer to be a witness 
for the truth? It is His cause that we see unceasingly com- 
promised, and we have not the heart to stand up in its 
defence! It is His Gospel of which we are often ashamed! 
Why! we see no Utopian folly that does not create its own 
apostles; no degrading superstition which has not its devoted 
lecturers ;no negation, however harsh, however disastrous it 
may be, which does not find lips to preach it and pens to 
defend it. Atheism and annihilation have their fanatical de- 
fenders ; corruption itself is boldly placarded ; insinuating or 
provocative, it takes all possible forms to attract notice. All 
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errors, all follies, all lies, all perversions have their enthusiasts, 
and the Gospel will not have its own advocates! And when 
we do attempt to defend it, we weigh our least words, we fear 
to be imprudent; above all, we dread to exaggerate! Paul 
knew none of these calculations. He counted all human 
respect as dung! “We are as fools for Christ’s sake,” he 
wrote to the Corinthians, who, true Greeks as they were, feared 
nothing so much as being regarded unreasonable (1 Cor. iv. 
10). Paul loved, and love is a stranger to the reticence of a 
prudence, which studies its slightest proceeding. And we 
who are so clever in managing the world, so afraid of any- 
thing that would compromise us, let us fear lest one day we 
should realise in ourselves this terrible threat, ‘* Whosoever 
shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before My 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. x. 33). 

Having said this, and made this reserve, I come to my text, 
and remark that the three acts of which Jesus Christ speaks, 
fasting, almsgiving, and prayer, are admirably chosen to com- 
prise the whole moral life. Let us take them in their largest 
sense: from the external act let us move towards the idea 
expressed therein. Fasting is the subjection of the body to 
the mind ; it expresses then, in substance, our duties towards 
ourselves : almsgiving is nothing if it is not inspired by love of 
our neighbours ; it expresses our duties towards men. Prayer, 
on the other hand, is the supreme affirmation of our duties 
towards God. I have then the right to say, that there is 
here a summary of the Christian life manifested in these prin- 
cipal acts. Now these acts may be carried out to obtain the 
approbation of men or to obtain the approbation of God. 
Hence in the whole life there are two opposed paths upon 
which I would fix your attention. 

We may carry out religious acts to be seen of t men, and that 
without any conviction. Then it is hypocrisy. There have 
been times and places where hypocrisy has broken out like a 
frightful epidemic, but'a silent epidemic which secretly under- 
mined and vitiated hearts and consciences. There was a 
time when the Church opened. to its defenders almost every 
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avenue to rapid fortune, when submission to the Church was 
the surest competence. All interests were in league to counsel 
that devotion which shows itself. Atheists were then able to 
make themselves defenders of Christianity, and corrupt men 
the apostles of morality. For example, we have seen that in 
the pontifical court of the fifteenth century; we have seen it 
in France at the beginning of the eighteenth century; and 
in those two eras the external unity of a religion, apparently 
accepted by all, concealed a moral decomposition which soon 
manifested itself in a deep depression of religious beliefs. It 
seems to me that such remembrances ought to lessen the 
regrets of those believers who sigh when seeing the Church 
lose somewhat everywhere of the external influence which the 
support of governments had hitherto given it. What it gained 
of apparent authority has been too dearly paid for at the 
expense of its spiritual strength and of its true authority. 
There are losses which are gains for the future. All that 
renders faith suspected is an evil. If Christianity reduced to 
its own strength was incapable of living, it would deserve to 
die. They who know its worth, they who are attached to it 
by a personal and living faith, have no such uneasiness. They 
are not terrified by the perspective of a future, in which the 
Church, impoverished as to the good of this world, can offer 
no premium to hypocrisy; on the contrary, they foresee that 
there lies the secret of its power and approaching restoration. 
On this subject let me express to you a thought that has 
struck me. However the Church may be attacked, it will be 
always called to instruct the poor. They are its clients, who will 
never be awanting. Those who are called in the name of reli- 
gion to help the poor, well know how delicate the task is. 
On the one side they see coming to them beings in whom 
misery has killed all nobleness, all moral dignity, and who 
are ready, in order to obtain assistance, to put on the garb of 
religious devotion. Pious words, feigned emotions, eyes raised 
to heaven, fervent attitude, language interspersed with biblical 
expressions, costs nothing to those miserable beings. On the 
other side, at issue with them, you often meet with the honest 
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workman, who, with a dislike to all this religion of show, shuts 
himself up in his haughty and rigid unbelief. What shall we 
do then? I do not hesitate to reply, At any price we must 
awaken moral dignity, and restore a conscience in ruins. 
Everything must be absolutely forbidden that would in any 
degree favour deceit, ‘There is.a way of exercising charity 
which degrades those who receive it. Respect for the human 
person is the first of duties. 

But reflective and conscientious hypocrisy is rare, and I 
hope, for the honour of those who listen to me, no one is 
found amongst you who professes convictions that he does 
not hold. It has another end; it is in being sincere with our- 
selves that we often endeavour to draw upon ourselves the 
regard of men; we say that after all it is essential to set an 
- example so that the actions which we perform will have an 
influence upon others, We see unbelief gaining ground more 
and more among the people. We persuade ourselves that 
in frankly professing before them the religion which they 
repel, we shall end by exercising influence over them, 
Nothing is more natural, and in a sense nothing is more to 
be respected, than this ambition. It is not known if we attain 
the end that we propose to ourselves. Well, I do not fear 
to say it, this end is missing, and you will find out that 
deception in this case is almost inevitable. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a man who, with absolute 
sincerity, proposes to himself, in his religious acts, before every- 
thing else to set an example to others. What will be the 
result? This first of all: that man, judging only by appear- 
ances, will be preoccupied before everything else by appear- 
ances. Scandal will scare him much more than evil itself. 
We see him entered on the path of Pharisaism. Now even in 
Pharisaism the most respectable hypocrisy is after all only a 
difference of degrees. Men know nothing of the secret 
motives which inspire it; men do not read the thoughts; men - 
judge only what strikes their eyes and their ears, Provided, 
then, that evil is hidden and good exhibited, they are satisfied. 

This is not all. When men are preoccupied in the first 
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place with producing an effect, they take the opinion of others 
for their rule. Now not only does this opinion rest upon 
appearances, but above all it is inconstant, and strangely 
varies according to its surroundings. Undoubtedly all are 
agreed to remain under homage to the moral idea which the 
Gospel presents; but when this homage has been paid in 
theory, they are not the less agreed to acknowledge that its 
practical realisation is impossible. Propriety is usually the 
rule by which they regulate their actions. The more we 
know of the world the more we see the considerable part that 
Pharisaism plays in it. Clement of Alexandria affirmed (and 
we have no reason to doubt it) that one of the sayings which 
Christ loved to repeat, and which the Gospels have not pre- 
served to us, was this, “‘ Use not false balances.” Now I am 
struck with the fact that every day-the world uses two weights 
and two measures. In the same degree that it is severe and 
often pitiless towards that whichsoffends reigning ideas and 
received manners, in that degree it has pardons, indulgences, 
and even smiles for the evil which knows how to put on good 
manners and to array itself with what imposes on, with what 
seduces and flatters the imagination. In certain circles a 
breach of etiquette discredits a man much more certainly than an 
openlyimmoral act. A bungler, a greenhorn, a clown who clashes 
with the law, is loaded with public reprobation ; a clever man 
who passes discreetly between the articles of the code obtains 
not only impunity but consideration. Success is so powerful 
an argument; why appear fastidious? Why in the affairs of 
business, and when a fortune has to be gained, bring in too 
much scrupulousness and squeamishness? Is there not in this 
matter a whole set of rules which vary with the surroundings ? 
Is it of any use being precise when we see so many fortunes, 
whose origin is strongly suspicious, giving to their owners a 
respectability which no one questions? Is the question as to 
moral purity? Why appear more particular than those by 
whom we are surrounded? Is there not a certain laxity which 
is very becoming, which is wonderfully allied to distinction of 
mind, and which may be accepted without much remorse, 
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provided that scandal is avoided? Once entered on this road, 
where shall we stop ? 

It seems that conscience should protest against this lowering 
of the ideal. Experience proves that it can, it does, lower 
itself to the same level, and count itself satisfied if appearances 
are saved, if nothing in the conduct offends in too obvious a 
manner the average of received ideas. Conscience transforms 
or deforms itself by the image of the ideal that is set before it. 
In a circle where appearance is everything, it will not seek for 
much beyond. Observe in reference to this the life of certain 
worldlings who have had no other rule than that of received 
customs, than that body of rules and sentiments that is called 
by the general name of honour. You will see amongst them, 
I admit, a well-ordered life which conforms wonderfully to 
reigning ideas; but as to knowing what there is under these 
exteriors, what are the principles which direct these men— 
what, in a word, is their inner being, we give it up. It seems 
as if they have been sent here to play a part, and their sole 
wish is to perform it well. How many people are there for 
whom the world is a theatre, where it is enough to make a good 
figure, and who never think whence they come, nor whither 
they go, nor to whom they belong! 

This desire after appearance, this seeking for effect, has a 
lasting consequence more striking still than the others. Not 
only does it destroy little by little the being at the expense of 
the seeming, but it does not even obtain that which it seeks. 
I refer to that influence upon others which it desires above all 
things. Wecan affirm that the more we wish to attract the 
regard of men the less we act on their consciences, the less 
we gain their confidence. Men, in these times especially, are 
distrustful in the matter of religion ; they willingly suspect the 
sincerity of believers, and when they see amongst them the 
least disposition to make a display, their distrust is changed 
into repulsion. If prayer, instead of being a true pouring out 
of the soul, becomes a discourse addressed chiefly to hearers ; 
if fasting, instead of being a spiritual discipline, a notification 
of the flesh submitting to the will of God, shows off the paces 
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of austerity and assumes a melancholy, sententious, and severe 
language; if benevolence, in place of being inspired by a real 
love for him who suffers, endeavours to make an edifying 
example, the effect sought for is lost. People guess with a 
wonderful cleverness the end proposed. Observers the least 
penetrating are perspicuous here; they refuse to submit to the 
influence that it is wished to exercise over them. 

Such the religious life becomes, though at the beginning it 
was most sincere, when the one thing set before it is the 
approbation of men. Let us see now what it can become 
when it takes God for its witness and judge. 

We touch here the very principle of Christian morality. 
That our action be good, it is not enough that it be externally 
conformed to the will of God, that is to say to righteousness ; 
it is more necessary that it be inspired by the love of God and 
of men. ‘“ But thou,” said Christ, “ when thou prayest, when 
thou doest thine alms, when thou fastest, think of God, who 
sees thee in secret.” God is the only judge whom nothing can 
deceive. God alone reads thine heart. To act really for Him, 
that is the way for never going astray. 

Have you asked yourselves at the close of a day what 
in that day you have done for God? I know of no in- 
ventory which would be more fit to humble us, by revealing 
ourselves to ourselves. Put aside other motives that have 
influenced you. Leave out, for example, that which you have 
done out of respect to your Christian profession. There is in 
every vocation what is called professional honours, useful 
motive, that I would not undervalue, for when resistance to 
evil is called for, no barrier must be lightly put aside; but 
you will acknowledge that professional honour can soon be- 
come Pharisaism, and will reveal to us nothing of the moral 
worth of the person who takes it for his rule. Now in all 
degrees of the social scale we have a reputation to guard, 
hostile judgments to shun, sympathies to consider, encourage- 
ments to obtain. Take away these motives, and out of that 
which you have done in a day, ask what has been God’s part. 
Think afterwards of what you have done simply to calm your 
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conscience, to deliver yourself from certain regrets which 
trouble you, to impose silence on the appeals, on the cries of 
distress which leave you no rest. Assuredly I do not say that 
such a sacrifice as you have made for this end has not its 
value; I do not deny the services rendered, and the works 
whose effects have been felt by those whom you have helped ; 
but you will grant me in return, that the love of God had 
absolutely no place in the motives which you then obeyed. It 
is of your personal satisfaction you have thought. Pursue 
this examination, examine your sentiments by this pure light. 
Think that every day it is thus that you judge the actions of 
men ; think that I apply to you a rule that you yourselves 
constantly apply ; I say that you will be terrified to see the 
large portions of Pharisaism and egotism which mingle with our 
best works, with those of which men boast the most, and that 
for these works as for all others we need the pardon of God. 

Act for God, Christ says to you; think of God when thou 
prayest, when thou fastest, when thou helpest thy brother. I 
have already reminded you that it was the only way of not 
deceiving yourselves, of destroying in you to the very root this 
poisonous plant of Pharisaism so lively in all religions. I 
add that this will be the most successful method of acting 
truly upon men. 

This may seem paradoxical. How can we act upon men if 
we are not to seek their approbation, if we are to avoid being 
seen of them? I hold to what I have said. I do not fear to 
maintain that a life which seeks before all, and exclusively, the 
divine approbation, will be, amongst all religious lives, the 
most powerful, the most effective. I say that each victory 
obtained in obscurity over evil, every temptation secretly 
overcome, every work of charity in which our right hand 
is ignorant of what the left hand has done, is an assured 
guarantee of influence upon others. How should it not be 
so? Do you not feel that each inner advance procures fresh 
strength, imparts to your will a special vigour, braces you for 
struggles, and gives even to your convictions a vivacity that 
you would not have supposed to be in them? Besides, it is 
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impossible that this inner life should not work its way out- 
wards ; it will radiate naturally, spontaneously, without seeking, 
and the most indifferent will feel its effect. A sceptic who 
would refuse to yield to an influence which was purposely 
exerted on him will be now subjugated by the action of a life 
whose sincerity will strike him. Interrogate your own impres- 
sions on this point. Recall what you felt when you discovered 
in the life of a Christian whose religious reputation was other- 
wise known, a certain painful sacrifice, a certain act of piety 
and of benevolence carefully concealed from the sight of man, 
and of which God had been the only witness. Assuredly your 
faith was fortified by it, and a profound respect mingled with 
it. Then I have a right to say with emphasis to you, “Do 
you wish to act effectively upon men? Act first of all for 
God, as if He were your only witness.” 

We have finished with this grand subject, but there is in the 
words of my text an expression that we ought still to explain, 
Three times Jesus Christ here speaks of recompense. He 
contrasts with the recompense which comes from men that 
which comes from God. What must we understand by that ? 

Should the man who fasts, who prays, who helps his neigh- 
bour, act from an interested motive? Does the only difference 
between the Pharisee and the disciple of Christ consist in this, 
that the first finds his reward in the approbation of men, whilst 
the second will wait for his from God? But if so, we could 
serve God only by calculation, and the most skilful would be 
simply the person who sacrifices time to eternity and the 
applause of men to the eternal crown. Have you thought out 
all the consequences of such a teaching? Do you see a man 
taking to prayer in order to be recompensed by God, and 
attaching to, each word he utters a meritorious value? Do 
you see this man obeying only self-interest at the very moment 
when he looks as if he were accomplishing holiness and mercy ? 
I do not ask what will become of love in such a system, 
Evidently it would be nipped in its bud; then all the attacks 
of unbelievers would be found justified when they should 
reproach believers with not wishing good for its own sake, and 
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acting only with a view to the happiness which good might 
award to them. But do I need to say that such an idea is as 
foreign to the teaching of Jesus Christ as it is to that of the 
apostles? Ponder words like these, “ When you have done all 
that was commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which it was.our duty to do.” 

How can we reconcile that with the idea of a reward 
absolutely merited? We must see that, according to all the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, love must be the motive of an action 
that is acceptable to God. How can we reconcile this thought 
with an interested seeking for reward? Brethren, the Gospel 
has solved this question in the only way worthy of God and 
of man. It proclaims on every page that salvation is of grace ; 
it is offered to him who believes, to him who loves, and it 
leaves no place for interested calculations, for the religious 
selfishness which would purchase heaven by alms, fastings, and 
prayers. We must always come back to this grand doctrine of 
grace, to this source of all life, of all obedience, of all holiness. 

Yet what shall we do in face of the formal declarations of 
Jesus Christ regarding the reward assured to whoever calls 
upon God and serves Him with sincerity? I reply that the 
contradiction here is only apparent, and that if it seems difficult 
to resolve in theory, it disappears on the practical ground, so 
that it never even presents itself in the daily life of the Christian. 
Yes, he who knows God, and loves Him, serves Him without 
any hidden motive of self-interest, he knows well that all his 
works cannot merit heaven for him ; never would he call upon 
God to get a title to His favour, never would he act in the 
feeling of servile calculation. It is with happiness that he 
says and that he repeats that all is grace and mercy in the gifts 
which God bestows upon him; but at the same time he knows 
and believes that God, who saves him by grace, and who every 
day gives him through grace all that is necessary for his life, 
demands of him in return to act for and be a worker with Him. 
He knows that God, who is just, neither repels nor disdains 
any effort, any work, any sacrifice borne for His service, not 
even a glass of cold water given in His name. He knows 
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that God has riveted happiness to fidelity with an indestructible 
chain, just as He has united unhappiness to rebellion, and that 
this higher law will always recur, however often it may seem to 
exist no longer. He knows, when he accomplishes in secret a 
trying work, a sacrifice which causes his heart to bleed, he 
knows that God is there, not as a judge, but as a witness, and as 
a Father who sympathises with his sufferings, and who comes 
to succour his weakness. If no thought of interest should then 
dictate his obedience, he has need (and who dare blame him ' 
for it ?) to know that this obedience awakens in the heart of 
Him who is love a profound, infinite sympathy, and with tears 
of gratitude he blesses and adores his Father “ who seeth in 
secret.” 

Leave the stoic to serve the cold and magnificent idol of 
duty, leave him to offer his worship to that unfeeling divinity ; 
you know well that this enthusiasm will not last long, that he 
is not far from despair, and that by a terrible logic stoicism 
has led to suicide. As for us, we greet in the Gospel a doctrine 
much more true, much more humane, and which responds to 
the deepest wants of our hearts. It is this which, in founding 
obedience upon love, and thus saving it from all self-interested 
thought, makes him find at the same time in the love of God 
the best reward, the only one strong enough to inspire all 
sacrifices, to console all sufferings, to fill our hearts in time 
and in eternity. 
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s* And straightway He constrained His disciples to get into the ship, and 
to go to the other side before unto Bethsaida, while He sent away the 
people. And when He had sent them away, He departed into a 
mountain to pray. And when even was come, ,the ship was in the 
midst of the sea, and He alone on the land. And Hesaw them toiling 
in rowing; for the wind was contrary unto them: and about the 
fourth watch of the night He cometh unto them, walking upon the 
sea, and would have passed by them. But when they saw Him walking 
upon the sea, they supposed it had been a spirit, and cried out ; for 
they all saw Him, and were troubled. And immediately He talked 
with them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer: it is I; be not 
afraid. And He went up unto them into the ship; and the wind 
ceased: and they were sore amazed in themselves beyond measure, 
and wondered.” —MARK vi. 45-51. 


HE scene, the description of which you have just heard, 
presented itself at the close of one of the ‘grandest and 
most glorious days of the ministry of Jesus Christ. That same 
morning He had been surrounded by an immense crowd come 
from all parts of Galilee, and he had fed them by multiplying 
the loaves, an admirable symbol of that other miracle by which 
He satisfies in every place, until the end of the world, the 
thousands of souls who come to Him, What a contrast 
‘between those two events! There, on the green and smiling 
hills which lie along the lake of Tiberias, in the magnificent 
light of an Eastern sun, a joyful and enthusiastic multitude 
surround the disciples and wish to crown their Master: here, 
a few hours later, in the loneliness of a tempestuous night, on 
the storm-waves, those same disciples are perishing and raising 
cries of fear, as if God was forsaking them. 
Scripture often shows us similar surprises ; indeed, we must 
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expect them when we know a little of the history of humanity. 
Call to mind, for example, that great day when Solomon 
inaugurated, before all the assembled people, the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and when he gave utterance to that admirable 
prayer which seems to consecrate the nation and the sanctuary 
to the service of the living and true God for ever. Who could 
then have foreseen that in the approaching future the son of 
David, given over to impure passions, would present to Israel 
the scandalous example of a shameful fall, and would bow 
before unworthy idols his face radiant with the fires of the 
sacred shrine? Call to mind again that memorable hour in 
which Elijah, conqueror of the priests of Baal, re-established 
on Mount Carmel the worship of the true God, the whole 
people have been subdued by his strong faith, and all quarters 
resound with loud cries of enthusiasm ; one might believe that 
idolatry was for ever vanquished and that Israel would remain 
faithful to its sublime mission.. Alas! two days go by, and 
this same Elijah, forsaken of all, flees like an outlaw to take 
refuge in the desert of Sinai; his soul is overrun with bitter 
discouragement, and he cries out, “It is enough ; now, O Lord, 
take away my life.” Call to mind, on the first day of the Holy 
Week, the Halellujahs of the Mount of Olives to which were 
to succced so rapidly the imprecations of the Pretorium and of 
Calvary. Call to mind those three thousand men who fell, on 
the Pentecostal morning, repentant and believing, at the feet 
of the apostles, to ask baptism from them, and remember that, 
a few days after this great triumph, Peter and his companions 
were thrown into prison and delivered up to the rods of the 
executioner like common malefactors, 

Then do not be astonished that in the history of the Church 
successes should be followed by unforeseen reverses, and that 
here, as elsewhere, there is but one step from the most manifest 
triumph to the most terrible trial. 

These alternatives may shake a superficial faith; they will 
surprise none who have studied in Scripture the habitual ways 
of the government of God. 

So there had been for Jesus Christ, on the morning of this 
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‘day, an hour of popularity and of enthusiastic ovation. The 
multitude wanted to proclaim Him king; His disciples might 
believe that His reign was really about to begin. If we our- 
selves had been present on that occasion should not we also 
have believed as they? Would it not have seemed natural to 
profit by that outburst of the crowd and so to inaugurate on a 
vast stage the advent of the kingdom of God? To gain the 
people for one’s self, was not that to be master of the future ? 
What did it matter that many errors and earthly passions were 
mixed up with that enthusiasm? The separation of those 
complex elements would be-made by degrees, all that con- 
tained impurity would fall of itself’ The essential point was 
gained if power were put into the hands of the Holy and Just 
One, if force served truth. 

Such is the specious sophism to which the Church would later 
lend s6 often a willing ear, and which would make it desire to 
subjéct to itself all the powers of this world. It did not under- 
stand the snare hidden in that beautiful dream; it did not divine 
that an external sovereignty, founded on the enthusiasm of the 
crowd, would bring to humanity no new strength, no regene- 
rating principle : it did not see that such a triumph is nothing, 
and that the most striking defeat is preferable to it, if it at 
least leaves on the human conscience the ineffaceable impres- 
sion of righteousness and truth. Has not experience proved 
it? Has the Church grown by the protection of human 
powers? Has it not always had to pay with usury what policy 
has given it? Was it not at that moment when its visible chief 
assumed the triple diadem that it was obliged to yield to 
Mahommedanism the third of its territory? Has the brilliant 
protection of Louis XIV. hindered the religious decadence of 
the eighteenth century, or has it not rather precipitated it ? 
Each time that the Church has asked for earthly dominion it 
has obtained it only, as in the day of the Temptation, by 
prostrating itself before the prince of this world and borrowing 
from him his weapons. 

Jesus perceived this, and for that reason, when His disciples 
would have risked acceptance of popular favours, He ordered 
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them abruptly to separate themselves from the crowd, and to 
get to the other shore of the lake. Separation must be made 
between them and the world till the day when they will under- 
stand in what manner His kingdom should come, and by what 
power the world should be vanquished. At the moment when 
the crowd wished to make Him king, He, as Luke tells us 
(vi. 15), withdraws Himself alone to a mountain to pray. A 
grand sight and a grand example for all those who would teach 
the Gospel to men. It is not in the favour of a crowd and its 
applause they should seek for their inspiration and their 
strength: it is in the solitude of prayer and the concentrated- 
ness of worship. 

The apostles set out at their Master’s order; they must get 
to the other side, where Jesus promised to rejoin them. The 
order is express, the promise is certain; but when they try to 
go on their efforts seem vain, for, says the Scripture, “the 
wind was contrary.” What! cannot their Master command 
the winds and the waves? He can, doubtless, and by and by 
He will do so; but first they must fight against the apparent 
fatalism of nature. ‘‘ The wind was contrary.” 

The whole of this narrative is historical; all literally took 
place eighteen centuries ago ; but, at the same time, this page 
of the Gospel is like a sublime parable whose minutest features 
comprise a teaching for all ages, and which is wonderfully 
adapted to sustain the faith of believers to-day. 

What is it which so often troubles our faith in the divine 
promises? It is the fact that God does not direct events and 
things for the triumph of His cause, and that that cause seems 
often to be vanquished by fatality. This is a contradiction 
which confounds us. God wants truth to prevail; He com- 
mands His Church to announce it to the world; His design 
is here express and manifest, and when, to serve Him, His 
Church puts itself to the work, God permits circumstances to 
array themselves against it and hinder it. The wind was con- 
trary! How many times have believers felt this! In the 
first centuries it was that periodical succession of implacable 
persecutions, scattering the flocks, immolating the shepherds, 
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annihilating the holy Scriptures, destroying in one dark hour 
the harvests of which the world had seen the admirable first- 
fruits. The wind was contrary! At the close of the Middle 
Ages, and under the influence of the scandals displayed in 
Rome, it was that mocking and profound unbelief which 
secretly undermined the Church to such a degree that, without 
a religious awakening, the world would seem to become heathen 
again under the breath of the Renaissance. The wind was 
contrary! Later on came the ardent and generous passions 
of the eighteenth century letting loose on the world a formid- 
able tempest. In our days listen, Is the wind which comes 
down from the icy heights of positive science favourable to our 
cause? Is the stream which comes to us from the springs of 
our democratic societies sympathetic? Are you not often 
scared at seeing all the hostile powers which combine against 
Christianity to-day? Doctrines openly materialistic, grave or 
cynical atheism, harsh and disparaging criticism, rightful 
complaints too well justified by the infidelities of believers, 
prejudices, misunderstandings, blind passions,—do not all 
these announce, even to the least clear-sighted, formidable 
storms to which our actual strifes are only as child’s play? 
Why does God allow His cause to be thus compromised ? 
Why does not He, who is the Master of the waves, pacify the 
storms? That is one of those grievous questions which none 
of us can escape. 

Scripture replies to it in some measure. It has pleased 
God, says St. Paul, to choose the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise. One would say that he wishes to show 
that the triumph of the Gospel expects nothing from external 
things, from the support of the masses, from the impulse 
which comes from popular currents. What was true then 
remains true to-day. The modern world will not be over- 
come on other conditions than the ancient world. God, again 
says the apostle of grace, has put the treasure of the Gospel 
in earthen vessels, that we may see that the power which pre- 
serves it comes from Him and not from men. All the forces 
of the world may league themselves against Christianity, 
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The earthen vessels may be broken and crushed, yet the truth 
they contained will not be less grand, less pure, less invincible. 
What do I say? A secret presentiment warns us that these 
outward defeats are our triumphs, and that the sufferings of 
the Church will be the very condition of its regeneration and 
its safety. And then St. Paul teaches us again that we should 
walk by faith and not by sight, and that it is in that hard 
school that souls are formed for the kingdom of God. Ah! 
we want to see rapid progress, manifest sympathies, vivid 
signs of approaching victory. We would demand the adhesion 
of the wise, the plaudits of crowds, the co-operation of number, 
and of power. 

We forget that Christ overcame the world only by raising 
against Him all its resistance, that the cross has been a sign 
of triumph only because it has been an instrument of punish- 
ment, and that in its apparent impotence and ignominy we 
must at all’ times seek the secret of its power and of its 
invincible attraction. Do not then be amazed, disciples of 
Jesus Christ, that the winds are contrary and that the furious 
waves threaten to submerge the vessel of the Church. Do 
not say that the Master forgets you. While you are struggling 
on the stormy sea, on the horizon yonder, on an elevated 
summit, Christ is standing, He is watching over your destinies, 
He is interceding for you, for He is alive for evermore. 
“Go,” said He to His apostles, “preach the Gospel to the 
world.” He did not add, “You shall have the wise of this 
world on your side;” He did not say: “Athens and Rome 
will open their gates to you;” He did not promise them the 
plaudits of crowds; He simply said, “ Behold, I am with you 
always even to the end.” TI alone, and that is enough. Yes, 
Thou alone, O divine Master! and may thy Church at last 
be convinced that in Thee alone it can find in all ages, 
strength and salvation. 

The wind was contrary, That is not the only obstacle the 
disciples encountered, it is not the only symbolical trait which 
strikes us in this narrative. Behold them exposed on the 
lake in a storm. Now, have you remarked what our text 
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says? Jesus Christ comes to them, but not till the fourth 
watch of the night, that is to say, near to the morning. Till 
then, we might say, He has forgotten them. It is in the last 
hour that He comes to succour them. 

History is like a night stretching across the ages; in all 
times believers are called to wait for God’s intervention, but 
God delays to come, and that is the supreme trial of faith, 
greater perhaps than the opposition of men and even of per- 
secution. ‘The first Christians believed in the immediate return 
of Christ; that hope has often filled a generation of believers 
with enthusiasm. Already they saw the dawn breaking, they 
saluted the King of glory who came to deliver the Church and 
to subdue humanity. A dangerous excitement, a transitory 
fever in which imagination had more share than faith ! 

On coming out of those dreams, the enervated soul often 
despairs, and in a paroxysm of gloomy discouragement it 
doubts the truth, because it no longer expects its triumph. 
We must arm ourselves in advance against those failings by 
repelling the illusions which prepare them and seem to render 
them legitimate. It must be said that God, who is the 
Master of time, has reserved to Himself to fix its duration, 
and that we are absolutely forbidden to bind it in our mea- 
sures and limits. Now what is true of the history of humanity 
applies equally to each of us. When the night of trial begins, 
we want deliverance to be announced during the first watch. 
Why does God remain inactive and silent? Why those long 
delays and those unanswered prayers? Why that tranquil, 
slow, regular course of second causes behind which the first 
cause remains mute and without effect? The violent emo- 
tions of great trials are less formidable than that pitiless 
monotony which enervates and wears out the secret springs 
of the soul. Now, precisely because this danger is so real 
we must forecast it. Let us know, beforehand, that that trial 
is in store for us. If God delays, wait for Him. If watches 
succeed watches, if the night deepens, oppose faith to sight, 
to things present the things to come, to the evening which 
ends in tears the dawn of consolation, to the injustice which 
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crushes thee the reparation which will arise inflexible and 
certain, to the kingdom of iniquity which will end that of God 
whose promise is faithful and who inhabits eternity. 

At last Christ draws near. He walks on the waves before 
the disciples, but they, frightened, see in Him only a phantom, 
and emit a cry of terror. 

All the traits of this narrative may seem those of a striking 
allegory, and this last still more than the others. Often Christ 
has appeared to humanity as a phantom. That pure and holy 
image, all whose features unite in the eyes of faith to form the 
most ravishing harmony, that face which surpasses all those 
of the sons of men, and which traverses the centuries sur- 
rounded by a halo of righteousness, of purity, of infinite mercy, 
that being at once so real and so ideal, so real that none has 
left on earth a deeper impression, so ideal that no light has 
made His pale, that Christ has often awoke in those who be- 
held Him for the first time only mistrust, hostility, mockery, and 
-more than one generation has hailed Him with a repellant cry. 

Let the writings of the most ancient adversaries of Christi- 
anity be read. Let one page be quoted to me in which a 
trace is recognised of the moral impression which the life of 
Christ produces to-day on every sincere conscience. We 
believe that they never contemplated Him; that their look 
was never stayed on Him in an hour of justice. They had the 
Gospels, they had the living testimony of the Church, and the 
history of Jesus was not yet disfigured by the iniquities of its 
defenders. It does not matter, they saw Him only through the 
thick cloud of prejudice and hatred. It was a phantom they 
fought against. The Christ of Celsus and of Julian, the 
Christ whom anti-christian satire mocks, is a silly Jew, whose 
greatness no one suspects for a moment. 

Our century has seen the same facts reproduced in an 
entirely different form. To what did that vigorous and learned 
attack against Christianity tend, so cleverly led by Strauss, if 
not to make a myth of Christ and His work; that is to say, 
a mere conception of the human consciousness? Now a 
mythical personage is a phantom and nothing more. All those 
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who closely studied these questions remember yet the profound 
impression they left on their intellect, and perhaps the anguish 
into which they were plunged. Under the action of that 
criticism in detail, so incisive and so firm, opposing the texts 
of the Gospels to each other in so ingenious a manner, dis- 
solving them by their very likeness, sapping everywhere the 
historical foundations of faith, annihilating facts to leave only 
the idea subsisting, it seemed to us that the evangelical history 
was transformed into a poetical legend always more uncertain 
and indiscernible. Christ was no more than the creation of an 
imagination haunted by dreams of sublime perfection ; it was 
the vision of the Messiah raised to its ideal eminence, but 
behind that vision there was no longer any reality. When, 
emerging from the glare produced by that system, we seek to 
lay hold of what is hidden behind those splendid images, we 
meet nothing but shadows dying away little by little in the 
night of nothingness. 

Nowadays anti-christian criticism has changed its tactics. 
There is not a serious scholar who dares deny the historical 
reality of the life of Christ. The mist with which they pretended 
it was covered is lifted, and men are forced to recognise that 
the Gospels, taken as a whole, are worthy of faith—the firm 
and resisting soil of history is found in them. Science has 
more and more made evident the authenticity of a number 
of details with which the Gospels are filled; they are facts 
which could not have been invented, and which bear on 
them the unexceptionable mark of the circumstances and 
the time from which they issued. Many a fact stamped with 
suspicion recovers its incontestable worth. Many a discourse 
of which critics had pretended to explain the formation, 
appears upon a more attentive examination to have been 
really pronounced. It is acknowledged that the claim to 
make Christ a mythical figure has been a prodigious error, 
that it was meant to make history absolutely unintelligible, and 
to reduce Christianity to be only an effect without cause. If 
Christianity has been (and no one denies it) the most profound 
revolution that the world has undergone, it is a senseless thing 
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to explain it by an unreal, legendary appearance: it is not an 
indiscernible shadow which can disturb so far the human con- 
science and shake society to its foundations, _ Christ, then, has 
lived ; the greater part of the facts which are related of Him 
are authentic. He has uttered the words which are attributed 
to Him; but, however those facts and words are extraor- 
dinary, and break down the framework which we call natural, 
they are explained by the gigantic aberration of a deluded 
genius. Jesus Christ is a gloomy giant,! or a sublime fool ; ? 
that is to say, stilla phantom. And thus it is that that divine 
figure remains the unexplained problem, the despairing enigma 
of history for those who will not see it in the natural splendour 
of its divinity. 

Without having submitted to the influence of irreligious 
criticism, we may have been haunted by the same aggression. 
The greater part of you have not been called to discuss what 
may be called the scientific side of their beliefs, and yet time 
and efforts have been necessary to arrive at believing! Jesus 
Christ did not appear to them on the first day just as He 
is. Between them and Him what prejudices, what misunder- 
standings, what errors there were! The same words which 
bring light to them to-day, seemed to them then mixed with 
strange and absurd assertions ; there came out of the pages of 
the Gospel I know not what mysticism which astonished and 
repelled them; all seemed contradiction in what now seems 
harmony, and the moral truths which charm them most in the 
Scripture appeared as if swallowed up by a dull and legendary 
ground. They would willingly have heard Christ if they could 
have seen in Him only the Son of man, only the Master and 
the Comforter of the meek, but feeling well that He claimed 
another part, too shrewd not to recognise the supreme autho- 
rity which He demands, the place which He claims to hold 
in the heart of man, they were repelled by these very claims. 
The supernatural Christ was to them only a phantom, and they 
would never have believed then that one day they would find 
light and peace at His feet. 

1M, Renan. 2M. Soury. 
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Nothing is more frequent than these lengthy repugnances, 
these instinctive aversions to religious truth, Many of us 
began by hating what they regret to-day they have not always 
ardently loved. 

When the Jews were wending their way to the promised 
land, they sent messengers before them to explore it secretly. 
When these men had returned, one of them, Caleb, spoke 
words of courage and of hope. He said, “Let us go up at 
once, and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it.” 
But others, whose hearts were cowardly, sowed despair among 
the people, saying, ‘ The land, through which we have gone to © 
search it, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof ;” 
and all the assembly of Israel wept with terror on hearing them 
(Numbers xiii.) It is the same to-day. When we show all 
that the Gospel promises to you of light and strength, other 
voices give ours a lie which is always listened to. They trace 
a gloomy parody of the Christian life; they show it under 
repulsive colours, and they make of Christ, that liberator of 
souls, I know not what phantom before whom they draw back 
afraid. 

But in the midst of the gloom which envelops the disciples 
a voice is heard. Jesus Christ has spoken. He has said, “ It 
is 1; be not afraid.” The apostles recognise that voice, and 
in the midst of the storm their hearts are penetrated with a 
divine peace. 

It is the same at all seasons. There is an incomparable 
emphasis in Christ’s sayings. Yesterday we were in trouble 
and anguish, to-day we hear and are subdued. Explain who 
can this phenomenon. It is a fact for which witnesses would 

rise to-day in all parts of the world. 

Here is the tempest of doubt. We have sought for the 
secret of our destiny, we have asked for it in the arduous 
researches of philosophy, we have believed we have discovered 
it at last. But like the vessel which a gigantic wave suddenly 
throws back, our intellect recoils the moment it touches the 
port. Tossed about and disabled, it sways to and fro at the 
bidding of contrary opinions, and despairs of ever arriving at 
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the end. All at once Christ speaks to it. ‘It is I,” says He, 
and on beholding Him we find the light. Seek well. Why do 
you believe that God is a Father? Why do you raise yourself 
above the aggression of. fatality? Why do you no longer doubt 
of eternal life? Why do you see in history the preparation for 
the kingdom of God? To all these questions there is only one 
definite reply, one alone. Because Christ has spoken. 

Here around you and into your very soul another night 
descends, envelops and penetrates you. It is the night of 
remorse, the memory of a guilty past which haunts and besets 
the human conscience. They tell you, “It is only a bad 
dream. Dispel it and you will find peace!” You cannot, 
no more than the forger can efface the signatures he has 
forged, no more than the debauchee can make the effects of 
his misconduct disappear. Whence comes it that all at once 
your heart re-opens to hope? Whence comes it that pardon 
appears to you as a certain reality, that it depends on you to 
possess it? Why, beyond the sufferings which still await you on 
earth, do you catch a glimpse of and apprehend beforehand the 
restored communion with God? Because Christ has spoken. 

Here is the hour of suffering. We are told there are some 
beings whom it spares. Is that true? Ah! if there are some 
who, spared themselves, have never bewailed the sorrows of 
others, if there are some whose serenity has remained unruffled, 
pity them, for they are not of our race. We must suffer. 
For some this law is overwhelming and terrible. They are 
the elect of trial. Humiliation, poverty, sickness, mournings, 
all seem at times to be concentrated on them. Whence comes 
it that we often gather a prayer of thanksgiving and a sublime 
hymn of hope on their lips? Whence comes that phenomenon, 
unknown to antiquity, familiar to all and which is called joy 
in trialP Whence comes that mysterious, thousand times 
observed fact, that it is the most afflicted who are the most 
grateful? Why, amongst us, do the most ignorant and lowest 
of men know that sorrow is a crucible in which the soul is 
purified, a holy discipline which prepares for heaven? Be- 
cause Christ has spoken. 
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Finally, here is death, death which for many of our travelling 
companions is the extreme end and the separation without 
return. Behold death with its mournful train; death that all 
idyllic poetry and all vain declamations on the eternity of the 
race do not prevent from being frightful ; death, with the dead 
body which will be dissolved, with its sinister silence which 
nothing will any more interrupt. Now, whence comes it that 
we Christians who, in-a sense, dread it more than others do, 
since we see in it the bitter consequence of sin, often speak 
of it as a conquered enemy? Why have we hymns of hope 
over the open grave? Why do we hail a country beyond the 
veil? Why do we say our dead are happy? Because Christ 
has spoken. 

He has spoken. Will you pay attention to this? I do not 
say, “‘He has reasoned, He has argued, He has proved.” I 
simply say, ‘He has spoken!” Now it is found that every- 
where and in every age there are men who are enlightened, 
soothed, consoled by this voice, and to whom it gives an 
invincible conviction, an immortal hope! 

Christ says to them: “Be not afraid! Itis I!” Then He 
entered their bark and the waves were stilled. 


Gore) 


THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 


“As Jesus was walking in the temple, there come to Him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and the elders, and say unto Him, By what autho- 
rity doest Thou these things? and who gave Thee this authority ?””»— 
MARK xi. 27, 28. 


HE hour of supreme crisis had come, The storm which, 
since the first days of the ministry of Jesus Christ, had 
rumbled low and came up gradually covering the sky with a 
livid veil, was going to break over the head of the’ Holy and 
Just One ; prejudices and popular passions were united to the 
perfidious hatreds, to the skilful machinations of priests and 
scribes, and this horrible gathering of iniquity would soon 
burst forth into the cry of death which, from the Pretorium to 
the summit of Calvary, would smother the voice of the great 
Witness of the Truth. Jesus Christ was going to die, but to 
triumph in His very defeat and to consecrate in the blood of 
the Cross His eternal royalty over souls and over the world. 

It was in the temple, the seat of the theocracy, that His 
last conflicts with the priests of Israel took place; it was 
there, the day after His entry into Jerusalem, that they put to 
Him that question about authority of which I wish to speak 
to you to-day. , 

On entering the holy city, Jesus Christ first of all proceeded 
to the house of God. A sad sight awaited Himthere. Three 
years before, when for the first time, since His baptism, He 
entered it, He had purified it by driving away the sellers 
(John ii. 14), but the old habits had quickly resumed the 
ascendancy ; again the merchants had invaded the court of 
the Gentiles; flocks of oxen and sheep profaned by their pre- 
sence the outer courts and the porticoes of the sanctuary. 
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Thanks to the multitude of pilgrims, who were counted by 
hundreds of thousands, the traffic was enormous, and every- 
where was heard the sharp voices of the cattle-dealers and 
money-changers ; these last, with the traditional covetousness 
of the Jews, seized this occasion to deduct their discount on 
the current money which, with its heathen symbols, could not 
be used for the tribute of the temple and must be changed 
for what was called the half-shekel of the sanctuary (Exod. 
xxx. 15). - Indignant at the aspect of this market and knowing 
well that the priesthood connived at that shameful business, 
Jesus took a whip of cords, He drove out the flocks and the 
sellers, launching at them the saying of the prophet, ‘My 
house shall be called of all nations the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves” (Isa. lvi. 7). Such was the 
majesty of His attitude and the holiness of His tone that 
no one dared to resist Him; the crowd withdrew, the priests 
remained abashed and mute, and whilst all the merchants 
went, with rage in their hearts, to continue their trafficking a 
few steps distant, Jesus, in the silent temple; exercised His 
ministry of mercy by healing the unfortunate who, from all 
parts, had come to meet Him there. 

Need I remind you that that great scene of the purification 
of the temple has an eternal value? Every century has seen 
the merchants invading the holy place. Now, as the Church 
. is superior to the temple of Israel, so we must expect the 
profanation when it breaks forth in it to have a more repulsivé 
and more odious character. Never in Israel did they deal in 
spiritual graces ; never did they sell the pardon of God. It 
was reserved for the traitors of the new covenant to con- 
summate that scandal, and you know what the shameful trade 
of indulgences became on certain days in history. Ah! it is 
complained that the unity of Christianity has been broken, 
that the seamless robe of Christ has been torn. But who must 
be accused if not those who, in the sixteenth century, trans- 
formed Europe into a vast religious market and prepared the 
tariff of all crimes and all pardons? Ah! we cry out at the 
scandal of the pretended Reformation and at the immorality of 
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the doctrine of gratuitous salvation. But it was an immense 
scandal in Jerusalem also, to see Christ, a whip of cords in 
His hand, driving before Him the traffickers and the priests 
their accomplices, and inflicting that unexampled humiliation 
on those personages who were girded with public veneration. 
That great example was necessary in order to warn the Chris- 
tian conscience, to remind it that salvation is a grace, and that 
the traffic in holy things is an abomination before God. 

The spectators of that scene had remained dumb, but during 
the night they assembled together, they deliberated, and the 
next day sent a deputation to Christ. Priests, scribes, members 
of the Sanhedrin composed it. They approached Christ with 
' a hypocritical obsequiousness. They took good care not to 
reproach Him with His conduct of the day before, for the 
impression produced by His attitude had been too great for 
them to discuss it. There was a prejudging question which 
must be put by those men of tradition and legal casuistry. 
They wished to know, not if Christ had done wisely, but in 
virtue of what power He acted. ‘‘By what authority doest 
Thou these things, and who gave Thee this authority ?” 

The reply of Jesus is admirable. There could not have 
been found a more skilful one, nor one which threw a more 
penetrating light on the thought of his adversaries. Three 
years before, the great prophet of repentance had moved all 
Judea. The people had hastened to the banks of the Jordan 
in order to receive baptism. No one had dared to express 
publicly a doubt on the divine mission of John the Baptist ; 
the holiness of his tone, the stedfastness of his testimony, and 
afterwards the heroic grandeur of his death, had for ever con- 
secrated him in the eyes of Israel. The Pharisees and the 
priests had also followed the crowd and appeared to share its 
enthusiasm, yet it was no mystery to anyone that they did 
not believe John the Baptist had been sent from God. His 
terrible imprecation, ‘Generation of vipers!” still sounded 
in their ears ; it was one of those injuries which can never be 
~ effaced. 

_ We understand in what an inextricable dilemma Jesus shut 
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them by saying, “I will also ask of you one question: Was 
John the Baptist sent by God or had he only a simple human 
authority ?” They reflected and they reasoned thus among 
themselves: “If we say that he was sent by God, Jesus will 
say to us: Why did you not believe in his baptism? If 
we say that his mission had nothing divine in it, the people 
will stone us.” So, determined not to compromise themselves, 
they answered Christ, ‘‘ We cannot tell.” 

There is in the Jewish Talmud an admirable proverb: 
* Accustom thy lips to say: I do not know!” It is a great 
thing to dare to confess one’s ignorance, and it is often the 
first condition ‘to arrive at the truth. But to know and not 
to speak is to hold the truth captive, is to immolate it 
willingly through cowardice or hypocrisy. Bad faith so exer- 
cised has blindness for wages. Jesus» Christ has nothing 
more to say to those false hearts. . 

Let us now examine more closely the demand which the 
Pharisees put to Jesus Christ, and see what we ought to think 
about that great question of authority. 

There is something just and legitimate in the words of 
Christ’s enemies. The idea of a divine revelation is insepar-_ 
able from the idea of authority. Instead of supposing that 
religious truth is born naturally in the human soul, and that 
contrary to the words of St. Paul, it spontaneously rises in 
the heart of man, we must admit that it comes from above, 
that it descends from God to humanity. If God speaks, He 
will speak with authority. That authority will have nothing 
violent or arbitrary in it, it will not shatter human liberty, it 
will not contemn our intelligence, it will not disown our heart. 
It will be sacred and persuasive, it will set free instead of 
enthralling, All that we know, since we believe in the Gospel, 
and that the Gospel is the sublimest homage which has ever 
been rendered to the liberty of the human soul. But all that 
will not prevent authority from being authority, and from 
making itself known by its inimitable tone. The Gospel is 
not the production of man’s effort spelling and lisping divine 
things, it is not the expression of human science taking 
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soundings in’ mysteries which are beyond it; it is God’s 
response to the needs of our souls, telling man what he should 
know in order to be saved and to live holily, and telling him 
only that; it is a revelation as admirable for what it does not 
say as for what it affirms; it is a brightness which, as has 
been said with deep reason, shows and does not prove itself. 
That is why the Scripture with so much force insists on the 
point that no one has the right to call himself to the office of 
priest or prophet and to assume a part which has not been 
devolved on him from above. That raised no doubt for the 
ancient priesthood. In the new covenant the priesthood is 
universal ; but the fact that all true faithful ones have received 
the unction from on high (1 John ii, 20), and that that unction 
should teach them all things (zd. 27), does not destroy that 
other fact that the truth is outwardly revealed. ‘“‘ Jesus Christ,” 
says St. Paul, “‘gave some to be apostles, some pastors and 
teachers” (Eph. iv. 11). There is, then, in the Church a divine 
utterance revealed which is authority, and that utterance, which 
had its authentic expression in the apostleship, must have its 
natural organ in the ministry. » Individual illumination becomes 
a dream if it claims to raise itself above God’s revelation. 
Let us enter further into this thought. 
God, who has given revealed truth to men, has given them 
‘at the same time the institutions which preserve it. It has 
pleased God that the truth should reach men by the means 
of men. Even those who only see in religion the individual 
brought into contact with the holy Scripture, forget that that 
holy Scripture has not fallen from heaven, that the books 
which compose it have been written by men, preserved by 
men, recognised by men, translated and commented on by 
men. God has submitted the truth to all the ordinary condi- 
tions of human destinies. As He gives an ‘often hard and 
resisting envelope to the fruit, so He has placed a society by 
the side of the truth destined to comment on it and to spread 
it. In the Old Testament that society was the theocracy, 
with the priesthood for its crown and bond; in the New 


Testament it is the Church. 
; E 
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But here we must make a fundamental distinction between 
the divine truth and the institutions destined to preserve it. 
The authority of the first is direct ; the authority of the second 
only derived. ‘The latter depends on the former; the former 
will never depend on the latter. 

What is the aim of religious institutions? It is, we have 
just said, to preserve religious life. Jesus Christ gave utter- 
ance to a profound and definite saying thereon. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
You may-apply it to all the divine ordinances. The institu- 
tion is necessary, but on the express condition that it does 
not stifle the life it should preserve. If the authority of the 
institution is put above that of the truth itself, if the form: is 
put above the foundation, it is a perversion of the divine 
order. 

Two examples drawn from the Bible will show the truth of 
this assertion. The Old Covenant is a period of spiritual 
minority. St. Paul teaches this expressly ; before him Jesus 
Christ had declared that the least of Christians would be 
greater than the greatest prophet of the Old Testament (Luke © 
vii. 28). St. Paul speaks of the tutelage under which Israel 
was placed. ‘That tutelage was represented by the priesthood, 
through whom alone Israel had access to God. ‘The priest- 
hood existed as a divine institution; no one could usurp its 
functions ; Uzziah is struck with leprosy for having wished to 
exercise the priesthood (2 Chron. xxvi.) “Thou shalt come 
unto the priests the Levites, and unto the judge,” Moses had 
said; “thou shalt observe to do according to all that they 
inform thee. The man that will do presumptuously, and that 
will not hearken unto the priest that standeth to minister 
there before the Lord thy God, that man shall die” (Deut. xxii. 
g-12).. That is the usual order. And yet, even then, God 
never subjected the revealed truth to the sacerdotal institution. 
Many words remind Israel that all its sons are priests. The 
father, the head of the family, remains, he also, the preserver 
and the interpreter of the divine word, he must explain it to 
his children, At last, and this is still more significant, the 
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times may arrive ‘when the law shall perish from the priests” 
(Ezek. vil. 26), when the priesthood will be faithless, impious 
and perverted. What does the Lord then do? He chooses 
Himself a prophet. That prophet is almost never a priest ; 
he is often a man of the people, he has not received the 
investiture of the priesthood, he has been sent by no man; 
he has his authority attested, however, sometimes by pro- 
digies, oftener by his very tone and by the nature of his 
teaching. He must be heard, for he can say: “The word of 
the Lord is upon me.” 

My second example is taken from the New Testament. 
Here we see another institution, that of the apostleship. I 
have elsewhere! explained the distinctive character and the 
special part of the apostleship. The apostles are before every- 
thing the authentic witnesses of the life, the character and 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. They were chosen from those 
who’ followed Him closely in His ministry. They saw and 
heard Him every day. It is in virtue of that that their 
mission is unique, and that they are truly the foundation of 
the Church, of which Christ is the corner-stone. The apostle- 
ship is a divine institution. 

And yet, heré is a man in the primitive Church who was 
never one of the twelve, and who claims in the most express 
manner the title and quality of apostle. He considers that 
he is inferior in nothing to those who bear that name; he 
can say that he has laboured more than them all (2 Cor. xi. 5). 
That man is Paul. Paul found himself in conflict one day 
with Peter. Peter was not walking uprightly. After having 
been the first to recognise that the Gentiles should be received 
into the Church, he had refused to sit down at table with 
those new converts; his conduct, which was equivalent to a 
public teaching, had seriously shaken souls. Paul rebuked 
him publicly, and on that day saved the truth (Gal. ii. rz). 
Above the apostolic institution then, there is the Divine Word, 
of which Paul was that day the faithful interpreter. God is 
not, then, absolutely bound by His institutions. 


1 See the sermon on the Apostles’ Testimony. 
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However, Paul expressed himself with invincible force and 
clearness thereupon ; he placed the apostolic testimony above 
the person of the apostles; he writes to the Galatians, ‘But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” Do you understand it? Though it should 
be himself, he the apostle, he chosen, called, established 
directly by God in the apostleship, he must be accursed if 
he preaches another Gospel than that of the grace of God. 

These texts are decisive. All the sophisms in the world will 
not weaken their bearing. They prove that whatever the 
worth of the apostleship itself may be, that worth consists 
whdlly in the Word whose instrument the apostleship is. 

One conclusion is obviously evolved from all we have said: 
there are divine institutions necessary to the preservation of 
truth; in the Old Covenant it was the priesthood, in the New 
Covenant they are the apostleship, the Church, the ministry. 
Those institutions have their authority, to deny it, in the 
name of an ostensible spirituality, would be wishing to ‘be 
wiser than God Himself, it would be to contemn the means 
by which the Christian life has always been preserved; but 
the authority of those institutions is secondary and. derived, it 
should be itself subordinated to the Word of God. 

If these reflections are just, they will allow us to under- 
stand better the question which occupies us. 

‘By what authority doest Thou these things?” the scribes 
asked Jesus. Jesus to them is a person without authority. 
For them, authority is wholly in the priestly institution. Now 
Jesus did not belong to the tribe of Levi and to the descent 
of Aaron. We see from the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
degree in which this question troubled the Jews who had 
become Christians, since the author of that epistle employs 
all his energy to prove that Christ is a priest, but of a priest- 
hood entirely previous and very superior to that of Levi, that 
he is a priest in the primitive sense in which Melchizedec 
was. Jesus did not belong to the historical sacerdotal race ; 
He had not received the official consecration, He had not 
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demanded the investiture of ‘the synagogue. He was without 
authority. 

Without authority! That appears strange to us. All that 
seemed time-honoured to the scribes leaves us absolutely 
indifferent and cold to-day, and it is hard to understand that 
the greatness of Christ did not strike them. We are not alone 
in thinking thus. The people in the time of Christ felt what 
we feel; with their right instinct, they saw clearly and justly. 
Their first impression was that Christ spoke with authority, 
and (notice this) “not as the scribes,” who were the men of 
authority. But this right sense did not exist among the leaders 
of the nation. For them the external and visible signs of a 
priestly designation were necessary; they did not recognise 
these in Jesus Christ. 

His word sounded vainly in their ears. Those profound 
words which make evident the hidden life of the heart, those 
precepts which give so just, so precise and so firm an expression 
_to the moral law, those parables which reveal with an inex- 
pressible power and an adorable simplicity the true relations of 
man with God and with his brethren, those terrible denuncia- 
tions which for ever ruin false devotions and hypocritical wor- 
ship, all tell them nothing. They did not think what is true 
in itself, that exterior proofs will add nothing, that all human 
investitures will not render that teaching more worthy of con- 
fidence ; it did not matter to them to know whether Christ 
spoke truly, they wanted to know by virtue of what authority 
He spoke. 

Christ lived in their sight; they had been able, day after 
day, fo look on His conduct and to scrutinise His acts. The 
whole of His life had been holiness and mercy. He was 
able to ask of all that question which has remained without 
reply, “Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” He gave 
Himself to those whom the world forgot; He loved with an 
ardent passion the multitudes who wandered like a flock 
without a shepherd; He turned by preference towards the 
poor, the leprous, the most miserable; every hour of His 
life was consecrated to others; in that sacred passion of 
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sacrifice, they should have been able to recognise the true 
priest of Israel. His unparalleled pity did not at all weaken 
in Him the sentiment of the divine holiness. He was possessed 
with it. He was able to say with David, “The zeal of Thine 
house has eaten Me up.” He saw the merchants invading 
the temple, and a holy indignation seized Him. By this sign 
alone His divine mission could have been discerned. The 
scribes saw all that, and it did not move them. It was not 
a question with them to know if Christ accomplished works 
of holiness, but in virtue of what authority He did them. 
“‘ By what authority doest Thou these things !” 

The Christ had done more than human works. On certain 
days He had displayed a mysterious power whose effects all 
the people had seen. The sick had been suddenly healed, 
the lepers had been cleansed, those born blind had recovered 
sight, the dead were raised. A few days before, at Bethany, 
the crowd had been able to behold Lazarus coming out of 
the tomb. No text of the Gospels tells us that the Pharisees 
had denied those facts ; they did not contest their authenticity. 
All took place in open daylight; the witnesses of those 
marvels were counted by hundreds. - But those facts did not 
touch the scribes; they did not want to know if they were 
real (they were convinced of that), but to know in the name 
of what authority they had been accomplished. Now, that 
authority not being legal, they will rather attribute it to 
Satan. It is Satan who accomplishes those works of mercy 
and holiness; it is Satan who feeds the hungry multitudes, 
who has pity on the lepers, who raises the dead; it is, to 
borrow the saying of Christ Himself, Satan who destroys 
Satan. 

That is the reasoning of those men of authority. 

Thus holiness, justice and mercy may burn with a super- 
human brilliancy, may inspire a sublime teaching, may bring 
forth magnificent works, all will be nothing; rather than that 
they will prefer a parchment of the synagogue conferring on 
its possessor all the rights of authority. Those men would 
have said to the sun, “ By what right dost thou shine at an 
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hour we have not chosen? Prove to us that thou hast per- 
mission to give us light.” And therefore they shut their 
eyes to the light, therefore they cursed the Holy and the 
Just One ; therefore they are dead, standing up in their pride 
of caste, enveloped in their tradition as in a noisome winding- 
sheet. ) 

A grand teaching comes out from this scene. Let us 
never put questions of hierarchy and of the Church above 
the truth. ‘ 

I do not preach to you indifference with respect to the 
questions of which I have just spoken. They have their 
place and their part. It is not indifferent to belong to such 
or such a Church, and to give some visible organisation to 
the kingdom of God. The form here touches very closely 
the reality. Scepticism in such a matter is a bad symptom. 
I distrust a soldier who turns up his nose at his flag. We 
must love the Church to which we belong, we must serve its 
cause in a spirit of abnegation, we must know how to defend 
its rights. 

But we must know how to recognise everything outside of 
it that God makes grand, holy, beautiful, and by means which 
are not at its direction. We must have hearts large enough to 
honour the good wherever we meet with it, and even in the 
camp of those who fight against us.. We must never let an 
institution, however great or venerable it may be, place itself 
between us and the truth. Listen to Moses. It is told 
him that two men whom he has not called are prophesying. 
Joshua is indignant at it, and says:’‘‘My lord Moses, forbid 
them!” Moses replies: ‘ Enviest thou for my sake? Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets” (Num. xi. 28). 
Listen to St. Paul. ‘The one preach Christ of contention, 
not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds. What 
then? notwithstanding, every way, Christ is preached, and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice” (Phil. i. 16-18). 
Listen to the Master. The apostles tell Him: “We saw one 
casting out devils in Thy name; and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not with us. And Jesus said unto them, For- 
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bid him not: for he that is not against us is for us” (Luke 
ix. 49, 50). 

Ecclesiastical intolerance is a scandal. At times God gives 
it humiliating lessons. In our day there has been a man who 
has done an unparalleled work. He has been the peaceful 
conqueror of Africa. He advanced into the depths of that 
cursed land carrying with him no other arms than the Gospel. 
He has surpassed all others. What avarice and the thirst 
for dominion had not been able to undertake, he has under- 
taken and accomplished. Thousands of blacks greeted in 
him the first representative of the white race, and (what had 
hitherto never been seen) they blessed while greeting him. 
Nothing was able to weary that apostle whose heart was 
consumed by the holy flame of the love.of God and humanity. 
He died on his knees, and his last words were .a protest 
against slavery and a testimony to God, for whom he laid 
down his life. Some day, in civilised and Christian Africa, 
the name of Livingstone will resound from one sea to the 
other, and people will understand, in honouring his memory, 
how truly Christ spoke when He pronounced that immortal 
beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Well, there are modern theologians and scribes who, in face 
of such a life, and before such conquests, will remain uneasy, 
and seeing neither episcopal consecration nor delegation from 
the Holy See, will be ready to put to that martyr the question 
of my text, “ By what authority doest thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority ?” 

Those. men will see the most manifest works that the 
Christian faith can produce ; they will see nations strengthened 
in righteousness and liberty, they will see slavery destroyed, 
misery unceasingly fought against, the Gospel carried to the 
extremities of the earth or into the hideous depths of our so- 
called Christian society, they will see all that and not be 
moved by it, if it has been done by heretical hands, and if 
they do not recognise in it the sanction of their Church. 

Ah! if it was their Church which could claim those works, 
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_ with what eagerness and what enthusiasm they would speak 
of them! How quickly would praise on their lips become a 
panegyric! How they would recognise the evident action of 
the Spirit of God! 

That is a miserable narrowness which we must hold in 
abhorrence. The sectarian spirit is not peculiar to small sects, 
as is too readily believed. Perhaps nowhere does it grow 
and develop with more intensity and in a more unconscious 
manner than in the shelter of great institutions and ancient 
traditions. There is a moment when.it becomes a crime; it 
is when it shuts its eyes to the light, it is when it judges with 
disdainful pride all that is done outside of its regulations, it is 
when it attributes to Beelzebub the most manifest works of the 
Spirit of God. ; 

We must choose between the pharisaical spirit that says to 
Christ, “By what authority doest Thou these things?” and 
the spirit of truth which, when it sees the light, comes to the 
light, and says, ‘God is here.” 


(7 ae 


WITHOUT CAREFULNESS AND THE 
ANXIOUS MIND. 


‘‘ Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are _ 
ye not much better than they? Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Where- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” — 
MATT, vi. 25-33. 


ESUS addresses these grand words to a few poor Galileans. 
He draws them away from the miserable existence which 
absorbs and enslaves them. He raises before their eyes the 
magnificent ideal of the kingdom of righteousness and truth 
which He has come to found on the earth, and He exhorts 
them to prepare for its coming and triumph. 

But this elevated exhortation has not always been under- 
stood. The Middle Ages especially have given to these words 
a false and dangerous signification, which sublime dreamers 
like Frangois d’Assisi have wanted to realise by the institu- 
tion of those celebrated Orders which have made poverty to 
be the ideal of Christian life. Contemporary unbelief has 
retained this explanation for its own use, and finds therein an 
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. easy and powerful argument against the Gospel. It says that 
Jesus Christ must have taught contempt of the present life 
and the saintly and artless indifference of Quietism. ‘ What 
would have become,” say they, ‘of modern civilisation, with 
its progress and its conquests, if one had taken such a teaching 
literally? To propose to imitate the fowls of the air or the 
lilies of the field, which toil not nor gather in anticipation 
of the future, is not that to condemn work, foresight and 
economy? Is it not to ignore or blight all that makes the 
greatness and superiority of modern societies, and fatally to 
lead men to dreamy inaction and the contemplative life which 
will be deadly to all progress?” This objection is too serious 
for us lightly to put it aside. We must face it, and when we 
have resolved it, we shall be much better able to draw from 
these words of Christ the profound teaching they contain. 
One thought should first occur to all unprejudiced minds 
Cast your eyes on the map of the world. Where is progress, 
where is labour, where is industry, where is science? Where 
is nature studied and conquered? Above all in the countries 
and among the races which have been enlightened by the 
biblical revelation. Among the children of Israel and among 
Christians. In no place does humanity labour and advance 
so much as where it has submitted to the influence of the 
Gospel. I say of the Gospel; Ido not say of the doctrines 
falsely ascetic, which are the perversion of Christian thought. 
False asceticism has been able to grow under the shadow of 
the cross ; but it was not born there, and Buddhism may claim 
it as its legitimate production. Christianity has never taught 
contempt of the present life. To look at it only superficially, 
we might believe that it occupied itself altogether with heaven. 
Now it is admirably adapted for earth. We might believe 
that it occupied itself only with the salvation of individual 
souls and abandon the world to an approaching dissolution. 
Now it treats all duties with a good sense as familiar as it is 
sublime. Whether it refers to the mutual relations of men, 
to the authority of a father, to the dignity of woman, or to the 
moral worth of the child, on all these subjects it utters a 
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luminous, decisive word which will remain as the very expres- - 
sion of what should be in all times and in all places. Has 
not one of the most declared and most serious adversaries of 
our faith, M. Littré, been only strictly just when, in a recent 
discourse, he called to mind that the modern idea of the 
family is a Christian idea? Contrary to all the philosophies 
which had hitherto prevailed, Christianity, which is the most 
spiritual of all religions, respects the body and matter; refuses 
to see there the source and the essential seat of evil; teaches 
that the body can be sanctified; that famous theory of the 
rehabilitation of the body; which a modern school, St. 
Simonism, believed it had discovered, and which it falsified 
only in exaggerating it, for eighteen centuries the Gospel pro- 
claims, while maintaining it within its true limits. Observe 
with what persistence St. Paul combats the ascetic idea which 
sees in marriage a profane state, or which makes holiness con- 
sist in abstaining from one kind of food or other. A wisdom 
so human, so clear-sighted, so moderate, taught by men who 
manifestly expected the approaching end of all things and the 
glorious return of the Christ, is something which attests a 
superior inspiration. Quietism would bear other fruits. See 
again how much Christianity makes man feel the value of the 
present time, the importance of individual responsibility, the 
greatness of the part which God assigns to each of His crea- 
tures. How could contemplative indifference subsist before 
teachings like those of the parable of the talents, before a 
religion which renders the rich responsible for the misery of 
the poor, and which forbids inaction so long as there is here 
below one indigent person to feed, one oppressed to deliver, 
one conscience to enlighten, one heart to love? I exaggerate 
nothing in affirming that never has a more powerful incentive 
stimulated our cowardice, our natural indolence; that never 
has such an encouragement been given to the awakening of 
all our faculties, of all our energies; that St. Paul spoke the 
absolute truth when he wrote that Christian piety has the 
promise for the life which now is as well as for the life 
to come. Such is my general reply to the objection which 
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ascribes to the Gospel the error of certain mystics, and which 
makes of it a doctrine of Quietism and of saintly inaction. 

No; Jesus, in the passage we are explaining, has not opposed 
the spirit of foresight and of activity. It is not by showing us 
in Him whom He calls our heavenly Father an incessant fore- 
sight, an untiring solicitude, an ever-present activity, that He 
has drained these virtues from the human soul, and that in 
the very discourse where He presents God as an example to 
follow, and a model to imitate. No; it is not to a dreamy 
inaction He invites us in showing us the lilies of the field 
more beautiful than Solomon in his glory, and the fowls of 
the air, which gather nothing into barns. His aim is of 
another nature. What He here condemns in His disciples is 
the anxious mind which comes so close to unbelief; and it is 
the anxious mind which I propose to study and to encounter 
to-day. 

An anxious mind! There is many a situation in which it 
is only too well understood. ‘There are sufferings, separations, 
rendings whose prospect alone is sufficient to fill us with 
anguish. . . . And, to keep to the examples here cited by 
Jesus Christ, to the apprehensions which poverty produces, 
there is a degree of misery such as prevents us being asto- 
nished when it is said, “What shall we eat to-morrow, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” When the honest work- 
man feels paralysis smiting his strong arm, or when a long 
strike has closed his unproductive workshop, when, what is 
sadder still, a poor and brave woman sees her husband wasting 
in drink or debauchery the paltry wages on which she counted 
to feed her children, when she feels illness attacking herself, 
diminishing her strength and exhausting her courage, could 
we dare to approach these unhappy ones and say to them, 
to borrow a word from St. James, “Go in peace; be ye 
- warmed and filled”? We must act then, act rather than speak, 
and prove to them, by going to them, that God is there, and 
by loving them, that God loves them. Well, in these extreme 
situations, unhappily so frequent still, you will often see faith 
shedding an unexpected light and illuminating the most 
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clouded existence. You will hear words which will show 
you that the love of God can triumph over trials so formid- 
able. But, you know as I do, that to-day it is more and more 
exceptional. Prolonged misery and suffering produce, with dis- 
tracting anxiety, defiance towards God and despairing unbelief. 
And rather than seek in prayer and faith a refuge from the 
cares of each day, they are avoided by recklessness. Some 
go to seek consolation in drunkenness or debauchery. Others 
comfort themselves by. accusing society of all the evils they 
suffer, and surrender their imagination to all the empty Utopias 
which dreamers produce. ‘Ah! when we touch on such 
subjects, it Is easy to pronounce summary condemnation on 
those tendencies, and to believe we have done everything 
because we have repeated the words folly and perversion. 
And yet, before these facts I feel myself still more humiliated 
than irritated—humiliated as a Christian, as a preacher of 
that Gospel which so many unhappy people spurn, simply 
because they do not understand it, because no voice has told 
them of it, in language which is easy to them, with that divine 
commentary of true love which is the most eloquent means 
of persuasion. And I would that those who believe as I 
myself believe, far from allowing themselves to go into barren 
recriminations, into anathemas as imprudent as ineffectual, 
should feel themselves impelled to smite upon their breasts, 
and to love more those multitudes that are seen separated 
from Christ, who alone can.instruct and comfort them. No! 
they do not know what there is in that Gospel which they 
disown ; they do not know all that it contains of light, of 
joy amd of peace. I will mention only one proof. Let us 
suppose that the Christian Sabbath did not exist and was - 
absolutely unknown. A thinker comes who protests against 
the material and moral thraldom which weighs on the working 
classes ; he says it is iniquitous that, while the privileged ones 
of the earth alone have rest for the body and leisure for the 
intellect, the immense mass of those who increase quickly, 
like human cattle, are always and unceasingly bent under the 
yoke of the exactor. He says man is not a wheel destined 
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to turn without stopping amid the immense gear of social 
mechanism. He says it is just and necessary that this gear - 
should be stopped one day in seven, that the stupefying noise 
of steam should be stilled, that the workman should leave 
his tools and his clothes soiled by toil, that he may be able to 
recall that he also is formed to think and to love, that he 
may have his home in winter, and in summer days the pure 
air of the fields and the sun shining in the azure sky, that in 
their turn his children should be saved from precocious labour 
and breathe the air of liberty.. With what acclamations would. 
not this Utopist, this ardent workman’s friend, be saluted ! 
Now, the Gospel orders all this, but it is sufficient that it is 
the Gospel to excite in our workmen an instinctive defiance, 
and that the Sabbath freedom. should appear to them like 
one of the suspected arguments of the clerical party ! 

So far I have thought of the poor in explaining the words 
of mytext. It is to them, indeed, that they are most naturally 
applied. But it would be strangely limiting their bearing to 
seek it only there. It is quite as necessary to make them 
heard at the other extremity of the social scale. The anxious 
mind may there be met under a form more selfish and more 
culpable still, and which you will perceive. 

God has given to the classes called superior that immense 
privilege which is called leisure. Why do they possess it? 
Evidently, if there is a harmonious plan, a true solidarity in 
society, it is that they may be able to think and foresee for 
those whom material labour absorbs and encroaches upon 
altogether. Shall I say that this mission is not understood in 
our time? ‘That would be making me the echo of declama- 
tions as empty as unjust. There. is now-a-days among a 
choice part of society, an incessant pre-occupation with the 
amelioration of the common people, there is, an influence 
which is often exercised with admirable intelligence. The 
orphanage, the industrial school, the hospital, the relief society, 
the almshouse, these are institutions which are multiplied 
every day, and we are no longer, thanks to God, in the time 
when famine periodically decimated our districts, and when a 
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rich man was counted the enemy of the poor. The most 
ignorant also begin to understand that wealth really profits 
all, that the largest fortunes are of necessity a public resource, 
and that it is not by suppressing them that misery would be 
at all diminished. 

But do all who possess leisure alike know its value? Is 
their responsibility on this point everywhere aroused? It 
would be childish to think so. Alas! far from this leisure 
being generously consecrated to the poor, it is very often at 
the mercy of every parasite who wishes to invade it. Every 
passion, every fancy, and every whim exhaust it and devour 
it. And here again comes out under a strange form, the 
spirit of anxiety that Jesus Christ condemns. How shall I 
be housed? says that rich man who has attained to the ripe 
age when experience and power assure him great influence, 
and behold him perhaps rushing into the mania for buildings, 
embellishing his dwelling, as if it would suffice him for ever, 
multiplying his collections and his objects of luxury, giving 
his hours and his thoughts to it, without thinking that he is 
responsible to others, and that his responsibility increases 
with the greatness of his position. How shall I be clothed? 
says that worldly woman, and behold her making her toilet one 
of her favourite employments, consuming her precious hours 
in unworthy frivolities, incapable of any serious and regular 
occupation, useless to others, and acquiring no other merit 
than that of having inaugurated, in the Church as in the 
theatre, all the new fashions. What shall we eat? It is not 
the famishing alone who put this question, and on their lips 
it would at least be excusable, but in certain social positions it 
may become of the first importance. We should blush to 
charge with gross sensuality, but the luxury of the table is 
growing from year to year, and is always demanding more 
thought and more sacrifice, All those obligations, which 
burden at first and finally are accepted, are transformed into 
as many tyrannical habits and entwine life in an inextricable 
net-work. Busy idleness becomes an imperious bondage. | 
Hours, then days, are encroached upon and devoured ; visits 
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made and received; insipid conversation relating to ever- 
hackneyed subjects; desultory reading which dissipates the 
mind, troubles the heart, enervates the will, and has no other 
effect than excessively to excite a never-satisfied curiosity ; a 
seeking for new emotions which deceive the heart without 
filling its vacuity. Such is the basis of so many lives supposed 
to be privileged; that is what renders them useless and lost; 
that explains why they exercise no deep or lasting influence. 
What will be the remedy for all this? If criticism on those 
worldly lives was sufficient to correct them, it would have 
succeeded long ago; for criticism has been made hundreds 
of times, All that I have just been referring to has been 
depicted, is still, with much animation and spirit, in the novel, 
in the theatre, everywhere. It is not one of those fancies 
which might have been sketched by.some satirical and pungent 
pen, and given up to ridicule. But on such a subject ridicule 
has never converted any one. What is necessary here is a 
superior inspiration. In order to free the soul from all those 
bonds, we must have the grand impulse of faith. ‘“ But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” To the 
thousand requirements of worldly life oppose the first require- 
ment of Christian life. All that you will give to the service 
of God and of your brethren in righteousness and love, you | 
will have rescued from vanity. 
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“Enter ye in at the strait gate; . . . because strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.”— 
MATT. vii. 13, 14. ; 


KNOW nothing broader than Christianity. There is not 
one of the ideas of which it has taken hold that it has 
not enlarged in infinite proportions. 

Take, for instance, the idea of God. What had it become 
in the ancient world? Each nation had its gods, narrow, 
exclusive and jealous, made in the image of their worshippers ; 
fierce and gloomy with the northern nations, majestic and 
beautiful with the Greeks, bloody and voluptuous in Asia. 
Rarely, here and there, could a philosopher succeed in raising 
himself above these common notions, and if the reason of a 
Socrates or of a Seneca had grasped the idea of the divine 
unity, this abstraction had never become, in their eyes, a 
living Being, to whom they could lift up their hearts and their 
prayers. Jesus Christ appears, and with one word breaks and 
scatters Into dust those narrow barriers which separated souls. 
“The hour cometh,” said He, “when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
Spirit and in truth.” That which the Master said, St. Paul 
proclaims to the world. He goes to preach among the heathen 
“one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all,” a God “in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.” Eighteen centuries have passed since then. I 
listen to all the thinkers who boast having got beyond the 
Gospel, and I seek in vain for a single one who knows how to 
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give me a broader, a more exalted and more magnificent idea 
of God. 

Take the idea of humanity. You know what it had become 
in the ancient world. The nations were separated like their 
gods; to the Greek and the Roman, the foreigner was only a 
barbarian; no masterful tie united souls; among the most 
civilised, society put face to face the oppressor and the 
oppressed, the slave and the citizen who called himself free. 
Here and there some exalted spirit caught a vague sight of a 
universal city which should gather the nations together, and 
Cicero had uttered this sublime saying, “The love of the 
human race.” But these were only dreams without effect on 
the heart, and the sole unity which the world had realised 
was unity in the same servitude, in the same degradation, 
under the same tyranny. Jesus Christ appears; He says to 
those who follow Him, “ All ye are brethren; for one is your 
Father, who is in heaven.” St. Paul takes this grand news to 
the world; he pronounces this strangé saying, “There is 
neither Scythian nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: God has made of one blood 
all men.” Eighteen centuries have passed since then. I seek 
in vain, in all the systems which human reason has produced, 
a single one which gives me a broader, a more exalted, and 
more magnificent idea of humanity. What do I say? Far 
from being left behind, this idea is hardly understood to-day. 
In order that the negro, whose dignity it assured, could occupy 
his lawful place at the hearth of common liberty, it was neces- 
sary only yesterday to sacrifice more than a million lives ; and 
in order that we ourselves may learn to lay aside our selfish- 
ness, to see, to respect, to love a brother in a poor, ignorant, 
degraded being, all the appeals of the Gospel, all the plead- 
ings of the Spirit of God, are not too much. 

Take, lastly, the destiny of the individual man. See how it 
broadens in the light of Christianity. Before the meanest 
being the Gospel does not place a lower aim than perfection 
itself; it opens to him, even here below, eternal life, that life 
in which all his being is developed and renewed after the 
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image of God, while death opens to him that progress in glory, 
that development without end, which St. Peter expresses by a 
word of strange boldness, ‘ Partakers of the divine nature.” 
Sublime, but painful destiny! I take this to be the cause of 
that anxiety, that secret uneasiness which it awakes and main- 
tains in the souls of the elect, who have really understood it. 
Why this discontent which pursues them ceaselessly, which 
makes them count as nothing all that they have accomplished ? 
Why this seeking an ever-higher aim? Why this love which 
is always extending, which enlarges the circle of their solici- 
tude, which makes them hear the cries of the most distant 
sorrow, which makes them suffer from injustice committed on 
the other side of the world? Why? Because Christianity 
calls them to nothing less than to the infinite in moral perfec- 
tion, in likeness to God. Is it astonishing that the world 
submits to this influence? Is it astonishing that faith in 
progress is born under the action of this doctrine and can 
only be realised there? Is it astonishing, that whilst under 
the influence of Buddhism or Mohammedism, the nations 
languish and decline in a hopeless torpor, sciences, liberty, 
light, follow the sun of religious truth in its upward and 
victorious march? Well, here again I seek in vain for a 
doctrine, a system which opens such perspectives to the 
human soul. It is not, certainly, that science without ideal, 
which usurping the name of positive, claims to shut man up 
for ever in the finite, and forbids him to ask himself whence 
he comes and whither he goes, as if man did not carry the 
infinite in his heart, as if in all the outbursts of his soul he 
did not escape from palpable realities, as if, lastly, he could be 
satisfied in reducing him to be only the most intelligent of the 
animals. 

So, from whatever side I look at it, I see that the Gospel 
has enlarged, in infinite proportions, the thoughts, the re- 
searches, the hopes, the affections of humanity. | 

And yet, wherever Christianity has been faithfully preached, 
it has been accused of narrowness. I say faithfully preached, 
because I know that there is a kind of Christianity which 
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never brings down this reproach—a Christianity which the 
world puts up with and to which it easily accommodates 
itself. Itis this kind of preacher who finds a way of always 
pleasing, of flattering the secret instincts of those who hear, of 
proving to them that after all they are better and more believ- 
ing than they think, and of sending them away always satisfied 
with themselves ; it is this easy religion which does not ruffle, 
which does not hurt, which does not alarm, and which does 
not convert. JI am not surprised that it is not accused of 
narrowness ; but that the accent of the Gospel is there recog- 
nised, this confounds me. 

_ Whence, then, comes this reproach of narrowness which 
faithful Christianity has drawn to itself in every age? Must 
we make it fall entirely on its representatives? Is our nature 
weak to this degree that fidelity cannot exist without entailing 
narrowness? Let us here be sincere with ourselves, and let 
us know how to humble ourselves. Yes, in every epoch 
‘Christians have compromised by their want of breadth the 
cause which they had to defend. Since the first disciples who 
sent away from Jesus the Canaanite, blind Bartimeus, or the 
children whom Jesus wished to bless, it seems that in every 
age those who followed Christ have been tempted to render 
the way which leads to Him difficult of access and often im- 
possible. Between Christ and souls they have put, some their 
traditions and their Church, others their systems; all’ their 
errors, their prejudices, their spiritual pride. Do not think 
that I allude here to any of the parties which divide the Church 
to-day. I describe a tendency of the natural heart, which is 
found, alas! in every party; and if you ask me under what 
form it is most often shown to-day, I will answer that it is 
in that detestable spirit of judging which bears not on the - 
doctrines which we have the right to judge and to know, but 
on individuals whom God only knows, and whom He has 
forbidden us to judge. I will speak here all my thought. It 
pains me when I see how lightly we give or refuse the title of 
Christians to whomsoever we choose, as if experience did not 
show us how superficial and arbitrary are those classifications, 
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as if a man with little enlightenment might not serve God 
more faithfully than another whose profession is more exact 
and more complete, as if the heart of many was not a thousand 
times better than the intellect, as if, lastly, God had revealed 
to us the inner state of any man and the final portion which 
is reserved for him. 

Having said this, I ask if these causes are sufficient to 
explain why the Gospel is accused of narrowness? No; the 
true cause of this reproach is in the Gospel itself. Were it 
preached by beings without fault, were it preached by angels, 
it would not escape this accusation. What dol say? Was 
it not brought to the earth by the Holy and Just One, by 
Him who was love itself? Has Jesus Christ escaped this 
reproach? Instead, He has taken hold of it, He has made 
narrownéss one of the characteristics of the Gospel; it is He 
who has pronounced this astonishing saying, ‘‘Enter ye in 
at the strait gate.” Let us accept this word, and let us seek, 
with the help of God, to catch its true meaning. 

In going to the foundation of this thought, I find, in the 
first place, that the way of the Gospel is narrow, because it 
is the way of truth. . 

This assertion may seem paradoxical, but a very simple 
argument will justify it. 

Suppose that Jesus Christ, instead of saying, “I.am the 
truth; no man cometh unto the Father but by Me,” had 
said, ‘‘I am one of the ways which lead to God.” Suppose 
‘that St. Peter, instead of saying, “Neither is there salvation 
in any other,” had said that Jesus Christ was “one of the 
means of salvation to humanity.” Suppose that St. John, 
instead of saying, “Whosoever abideth not in the doctrine 
of Christ hath not God,” had said that “by Jesus Christ God 
was known better than by any other way.” Suppose that St. 
Paul, instead of saying, ‘There is one faith,” had said that 
‘Call sincere faith was equally good.” Suppose that, in our 
turn, instead of saying when we preach the Gospel to you, 
“Here is the truth,” we should say to you, ‘‘Here is our 
opinion ”—do you think that Christianity thus presented would 
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be for a single instant accused of narrowness? Undoubtedly 
not. Where, then, doesthis come from? It is because it gives 
itself out for truth. 

At the moment when Christianity appeared on the earth, 
the most unlimited toleration reigned in the world. All 
religious opinions were professed, every worship could be 
celebrated in peace. Rome opened the most spacious of her 
temples to all the divinities of the nations which she had con- 
quered, and. in that immense Pantheon their statues were 
counted by thousands. If it had been said to some philoso- 
pher in the time of Czesar—to Cicero, for example—that soon 
blood would be shed for religious opinions, he would have 
repelled that idea with indignation perhaps, or at least with 
a smile of incredulity. A hundred years later, the Roman 
prefects were officially charged with the functions of inquisi- 
tors, and those terrible persecutions which were to last three 
centuries were seen to begin. Wherefore? Because Chris- 
tians, in carrying the Gospel to the world, did not say, ‘‘ Here 
is another religion,” but, “‘ Here is the truth.” Men could not 
bear so much narrowness, and they showed it too. 

To-day, religious liberty has entered into our manners, never 
to leave them. I am not alarmed at this; on the contrary, I 
rejoice at it. ‘The world has understood that the human 
soul lifts itself directly to God, that no earthly power has a 
right over it when its faith is concerned. That is the true 
origin of liberty, its evangelical and really divine origin, 
appointed by Jesus Christ on the day when, delivering the 
soul for ever from the yoke of force, He uttered this immortal 
saying, “Render unto Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” But it is not always 
thus understood. In the eyes of a large number, toleration 
is the daughter of scepticism, and this is its side which pleases 
them. Our century has an astonishing breadth for every 
religious opinion. Far from repelling them with disdain, as 
was done a hundred years ago, far from seeing in them the 
work of sacerdotalism and of imposture, it is pleased to 
recognise in them the most spontaneous and most profound 
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effusions of the human soul; under this title it receives them, 
it examines them with curiosity ; when they are elevated and 
poetical, it shows them a respectful sympathy; but that which 
our .century cannot bear, is that a religion should present 
itself and say to it, “Iam the truth.” Believe it, this is our 
experience. There is a secret instinct which warns us of what 
pleases or what wounds in our preaching. As long as we 
confine ourselves to move souls, to describe our moral 
diseases and sufferings, to make appeal to human sentiments, 
we raise no opposition. As soon as we make revealed truth 
interfere, as soon as we speak in the name of the authority 
which binds us, there are sympathies which are withdrawn 
from us. 

What idea, however, is formed of the ministry? Why are 
you assembled here? Is it to hear the opinions of a man? 
Is it that all bow ourselves together before the truth of God? 
That is the question. We must choose between the Church 
and the school. As for me, I say it firmly, if I came no 
longer to believe that the Gospel was the absolute and defini- 
tive truth, if I had to bring you here only my opinions, my 
hypotheses, and my hopes, however lofty and consoling they 
might appear to you, I should come down from this pulpit, 
and I should go to open a school of philosophy where, in the 
name of my own intellect, I should address myself to other 
intellects. Let who would follow me, but there at least I 
should be true, and my conscience could breathe at ease. If 
I remain here, if I bring to you, in my weakness, not opinions 
but certainties, not questions but answers, it is that with you 
I listen to and adore Him who has said to the world, “I am 
the truth.” 

And yet, in every other domain, our generation accepts well 
that truth be spoken to it. In the sciences, for example, it 
knows that truth alone is good, advantageous and productive. 
When an inventor, finding the true law of certain phenomena, 
rejects without hesitation all preceding explanations and says, 
“Here is the way which we must follow,” no one, assuredly, 
will accuse him of narrowness; on the contrary, he will be 
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followed in this new way ; it is felt that it would be foolish to 
remain indifferent or stationary in presence of this discovery, 
and still to affirm that all ways are good, that all explanations 
are plausible. Why is it not the same in religion? 

Why? Because other truths inconvenience in no way our 
moral independence, because they are made to contribute only 
to our material happiness. But it is different with religious 
truth; this, if it exist, ought to be the truth of all things, 
it should rule as a master over our thoughts and our wills. 
And why should it not be so? Religious truth is God recog- 
nised, and our relation with God can only be a relation of 
obedience ; if Jesus Christ spoke truly, do you not see that 
immediately my whole life must lead to the end which He 
appoints me; my proud independence is obliged to abdicate ? 
Yet, men claim to remain independent, they claim to be free 
to believe what they will about life, about duty, about God, 
about eternity. They cannot bear to accept from God an 
-absolute truth before which they must bow down. This is 
because there are in the pride of intellect secret and mysterious 
pleasures which intoxicate those who indulge therein ; plea- 
sures which are worth all those of the senses. Oh how deli- 
cious is the independence of a mind which nothing binds, 
which can wander at its will.in the heaven of human opinions 
and beliefs without serving any, drawing from each all that is 
attractive, rejecting all that is austere, forgetting itself in the 
game which amuses and which excites its insatiable curiosity ! 
Oh, the reputation so much desired to-day of being an accom- 
plished critic and a refined spirit! Oh, the supreme pleasure 
of despising all conventional ideas, of regarding from afar the 
medley of beliefs and of human passions, of appreciating 
everything as a judge, and never becoming the slave of truth! 
Here is the peril of contemporary criticism :—criticism, that 
science so grand and so productive when it studies to disen- 
tangle truth that it may be known and added, but which, if 
itis separated from faith in truth, is no more than a power of 
death and dissolution, Ah! who does not know this sickly 
scepticism, incapable of affirming anything and of concluding 
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anything, always seeking and never finding, always in quest 
of.new opinions and impressions, but always dreading to 
enter on the narrow way of truth? Who has not felt its 
attack in the evil hours when conscience is silent, and when 
the soul, forgetful of its destiny, resigns itself to the soft 
seductions of the present? Let us beware ; it is through this 
that many are dead to true life. Having seen truth pass by 
without following it, having refused to serve it by renunciation 
and humility, they have become incapable of discerning it any 
more ; they have ended by saying, with Pilate, “‘ What is truth?” 
We may not play with that which is the most holy and most 
serious thing in the world, because hatred itself is less to be 
feared than contemptuous frivolity, Restless souls, doubting 
spirits, salvation for you is in faith and obedience. Enter by 
the narrow way ; enter by it, for it alone leads to life. 

I affirm, in the second place, that if the way of the Gospel 
is narrow, it is because it is the way of holiness. 

The morality of the Gospel has not always brought on itself 
this reproach of narrowness. It was at first accused of too 
much breadth. Jesus Christ was looked askance at by the 
rigorists of His time. He was to them a glutton, a drinker, 
a friend of sinners. How could the pharisaical spirit under- 
stand His teaching? How could it recognise the tone of 
holiness in this word which burst through all the limitations 
of legal purity, all the strict ordinances, all the traditions to 
which were attached the very idea of holiness? No more 
oaths, no more ablutions, no more repetitious prayers, no 
more meritorious alms, no more holy places, was that not the 
overturning of morality itself? What should they then think 
of a master, of a prophet who seemed to be pleased with the 
contact of those who were called unclean, lepers, publicans, 
the lowest beings, and who offered to the Jews the example 
of the heathen? They must cry out at the scandal, and they 
did so. The breadth of the Gospel was one of the chief 
causes which raised the cross of Jesus Christ. 

People admire Him to-day. They wonder at that teaching, 
so pure in its spirituality, and asserting all that is holy and 
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good, yet rejecting, without hesitation, all artificial provisions, 
like those transparent Alpine glaciers which, while forming, 
eject all foreign elements, all scorize which the avalanche had 
mixed with the water. They wondered at that morality which 
the labour of eighteen centuries has had no necessity to 
broaden, and which suits the modern man as it did those 
who heard it for the first time—that morality which, proceed- 
ing from the fiercest and straitest nationality, is the most 
humane that ever has existed ; so ardent for good, and yet so 
opposed to fanaticism ; so admirable in its common sense, 
and yet so free from any utilitarian spirit, more extraordinary 
perhaps by that which it allows than by that which it inter- 
dicts ; and which, while opening to the soul the highest and 
most sublime aspirations, knows thoroughly all the weakness, 
all the deceptions, all the miseries of the natural heart. He 
is admired. He is given willingly the first place, and in this 
judgment the voices are unanimous. ‘The vicious even speak 
here like others ; for the vicious have also rights to defend. 
On this ground morality is not indifferent to them; they want 
it, if only to be protected. The clever egotist would tremble 
at the thought of living in a society made in His image; it 
does not displease him that there is here below a doctrine 
which preaches to others sacrifice and self-denial. So, interest 
amongst some, énthusiasm amongst others, love and obedience ° 
amongst a minority, all are joined in creating, in favour of 
the Gospel morality, a genial prepossession which resembles 
universal adhesion. 

But come away from generalities. Take this morality in its 
own principle and in its spirit. Teach with St. Paul that the 
glory of God ought to be the motive of all our acts and of all 
our thoughts ; say, with Jesus Christ, that the crime of impurity 
exists already in desire, that murder exists already in hate; in 
a word, take sin seriously, you will see what antipathies, what 
anger, what opposition you will soon raise. Narrowness, harsh- 
ness, these will be the softest words which will be applied to 
you. Happy will you be if common honesty does not accuse 
this amplification, which confounds and irritates it, of hypocrisy. 
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And yet what do they mean? To take away from evan- 
gelical morality its principle? But that is to take away at a 
stroke its grandeur and unity. To render it less spiritual ? 
But that is to place evil no longer in the intention but in the 
act; that is to fall into mere pharisaism. How remarkable 
the fact! If you propose to man less than that which the ~ 
Gospel proposes to him, less than the love of God and of 
man, if you make this law give way a hair’s breadth, it falls 
altogether ; you will have scattered precepts that each one 
will interpret in his own manner, you will have no more law. 

You find this way too narrow. You wish to broaden it! 
To broaden it! And how? Ah! I understand you. Each 
would like it to let alone his favourite inclinations : one his 
ambition, another his guilty attachments, another his revenge, 
all their secret idolatries. Nothing irritates them more than 
to hear the Gospel declare that a living sacrifice, holy and 
without reserve, is the only reasonable service of the Christian. 
Well, let us broaden it then, and let your wish be accomplished. 
Let us make a Gospel according to your heart, and you will 
be satisfied. Satisfied? And who can tell me you will be so 
to-morrow? Who can tell me that your passion, always more 
encroaching and more insatiable, will not demand new con- 
cessions? And if you know how to limit it, who can assure 
me that another will know how to stop like you, and that he 
will not come, in the name of the breadth which you invoke, 
to break down all the barriers which still oppose themselves 
to his caprices! Pleasure will say, No more narrowness ! 
every passion and every lust will say in chorus, No more 
narrowness ! Make the way broad for us. Be off religious 
prejudices, vain scruples of timorous souls, all those chains 
worn too long! For us enjoyment, for us the present hour 
with all its delights, for us to steep our quivering lips in the 
cup of pleasure where the happy ones of earth without us 
have quenched their thirst ; and, in this grim scramble of all 
lusts, the victory will doubtless be to the wildest and boldest 
selfishness. Such is the last point of human latitude. You 
will not come so far, I well know; but is it not enough-to 
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take a look at these hideous consequences so as to see what 
is gained by deviating from the divine law? Thus we must 
choose, either the broad way of passion without limit, or the 
narrow way of holiness. 

Let us take a step further. The way of the Gospel is narrow, 
because it is the way of humility. 

I have shown that it could not let our passions and our vices 
pass; I affirm now that it is closed even to virtuous pride. 
To humble ourselves, to recognise without evasion what we 
are worth in the eyes of the God of holiness ; to strip ourselves 
of our virtues, of our fancied merits, and to receive salvation 
as a grace, that is the only attitude which becomes us; but 
how painful it is to the natural heart! It is because of this 
that the Gospel is too narrow for many men. How willingly 
would they pay for their salvation by the most brilliant sacri- 
fices, if this salvation were their work, if they could deserve 
heaven by it! Grace, that is to say complete pardon—grace, 
‘without which the Gospel would only be a more inflexible law 
than that of Sinai, what opposition it raises! And yet it is 
the only way by which fallen beings can enter into communion 
with the holy God. Is it God, then, who has made it narrow ? 

_ Judge for yourselves. See in the middle of the night a house 
on which fire has caught. Everywhere the flame breaks out with 
the rapidity of lightning. Cries of alarm are raised, for there 
is an unfortunate sleeper above this furnace which is going to 
consume him. He awakes, he turns his scared looks every- 
where. Before him a single passage remains open, narrow, 
but sufficient to save his life. What does he do? With a 
grasping and feverish hand he gathers all that he can save of 
his goods, and laden with his treasures, bending under his 
burden, he arrives at this door which refuses to give him pas- 
sage. “For me,” he cries then, “for me! the door is too 
narrow.” Ah! poor idiot! leave there thy treasures which 
will cost thee thy life, strip thyself of that which prevents thy 
progress, consent to sacrifice all ; thy salvation is only at that 
price. You have understood me, brethren, This house which 
is falling in is our life; this devouring flame is the judgment 
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of the holy God; this open door is pardon; and these trea- 
sures which will ruin you, are those qualities, those virtues, 
those merits, which you wish to preserve at all cost. Yes, the 
door of heaven is too narrow for the self-righteous, and be- 
cause of this the Gospel raises so much repugnance and irri- 
tation amongst them. Ah! the delirium of human pride is 
something which confounds, Whilst we hear the most holy 
souls that the world has numbered sighing at the thought of 
their unfaithfulness and crying for grace, we must resign our- 
selves to see beings whose long existence in respect to God is 
a tissue of transgressions, a continual ingratitude—beings who 
have, like you and like me, in their existence some hidden 
pages which they would not let any human eye read,—reject 
grace as too humiliating, indignant that pardon is proposed to 
them, and speaking of their virtues, of their good works, not 
thinking that their pride alone sullies them in the eyes of the 
just Judge. They go thus to meet death, asking only for justice 
in face of the cross which offers them mercy. They go to 
claim their lawful place in the society of the saints, in that 
spotless light where God dwells; they go away, and they do 
not know that a single look of the just Judge, illuminating with 
an awful light the depth of their secret life, will be enough 
to condemn them. Ah! let us bless God, my brethren, 
because He has dispelled our blindness, disturbed our carnal 
security ; and since salvation is offered to us, let us accept it 
as a grace. Let us enter by the narrow way, for it alone leads 
to life. 

I affirm, lastly, that the way of the Gospel is narrow, because 
it is the way of love. | 

I know that such a thought may seem strange. We are 
little used to hear the idea of narrowness associated with the 
idea of love. On the contrary, nothing is so usual to-day as 
to hear a religion of love spoken of in which all ideas, all beliefs 
which have divided men till now, must be henceforth blended. 
“God is love,” they tell us; “what do our errors and our 
weaknesses really matter to Him? In what can the actions 
of shortlived beings trouble the serenity of the universal Being? 
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Leave, O believers, your judgments, your damnations, your 
anathemas! open up infinite mercy to misled creatures! Why 
trouble their passing joys? Why poison their pleasures? Man 
is so weak and life isso short!” It is thus that they speak, 
and even in unwholesome pages they sing the love of God. 
Yes, on soiled lips, mystic effusions as to the love of God are 
placed. Yes, this sanctuary, this holy of holies, which we 
should penetrate only with trembling, is to-day a thoroughfare, 
where each one insolently takes a place, and shelters his ideas, 
his incredulity, his vices, and even his blasphemies. 

‘Do you know what is underneath this thought? 

With an odious profanation, there is a hideous mixture of 
selfishness and pride. God is love, they say; then we are free 
—free to think, to love, to act as we like! Away with intoler- 
ance! Heaven is open to us all; but this is what cannot be 
sustained. 

Ah! without doubt the whole of Christianity can be summed 
up in love. But what an abyss between love such as is under- 
stood by the world and love such as is understood by the 
Gospel! Yes, the love of God is religion itself; but what is 
this love, and who is this God? He is the holy God, who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; He is the God before 
whom the angels themselves must veil their faces. He is the 
jealous God, who will reign alone over hearts, and will not bear 
any idol there. Therefore the love which He bears to us must 
be holy and jealous like Himself, and the love which we bear 
to Him must be of the same nature. It is narrow in the sense 
that it rejects all that is contrary to it. It.seeks God ; that is 
to say, it cannot be indifferent to anything that concerns God. 
All that offends God offends it ; all that dishonours God injures 
it. Away, then, with this universal and lax toleration that men 
claim to shelter under the Gospel! Christian love involves the 
most energetic hate of that which is contrary to it. According 
to the beautiful saying of the Psalmist, ‘‘Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil.” Far from justifying indifference, it has a 
horror of indifference, and if, towards sinners, it is named in- 
finite mercy, towards sin it is inflexible holiness. 
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Here I appeal to yourselves. Is it not thus that you love, 
you who know how to love? Mother, is it a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you that the heart of your child gives itself up to every. 
passion, to every shameful attachment that solicits it? Wife, 
do you accept that, under pretence of breadth, he who has 
sworn to be faithful to you goes and plunges himself in the 
temptations which attack him? Ah! your love is narrow— 
narrow because it is love, because the day when it would cease 
to be so, the day when you would resign yourself to be loved 
as a stranger, the day when this disgrace could let you be 
indifferent and cold, that day there would be nothing but ashes 
on the extinguished hearth of your heart. Well, do you believe 
that the God of the Gospel asks from us less than that which 
one creature can ask of another? And who, then, has the right 
to claim our heart, if not He who has made it? What! these 
treasures of tenderness, these irresistible imaginations, this 
ardent thirst of sympathy, this need to admire, to adore, 
all these energies of a human heart, God who has placed 
them in us, He will be the only one who shall have nothing of 
them! Let us dare to say that a God who would ask of you 
less than an absolute sacrifice, without reserve, less than your 
life and your heart, that God you would not believe in for an 
instant. And it is because of this that the way of the Gospel is 
narrow, because he who engages in it has henceforth only one 
aim, only one supreme ambition, the service of God in love. 
That is what frightens you, O worldlings. I knew well that 
we should not understand each other. This exclusive love is 
repugnant to you: to consecrate one’s life to God, to love 
everything through Him and for Him, to lose one’s life in 
Him, as the Gospel says, this is a way too narrow for a heart 
quite in love with itself. Yet we must choose either the 
broad way of selfishness, where we find our life to lose it, 
or the narrow way of love, where we lose our life in God to 
find it. 

I have shown you, brethren, why the way of the Gospel is 
narrow, Do I deceive myself in asserting that whilst I spoke 
to you in my weakness, your conscience agreeing with me 
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secretly confirmed that which I set forth? Now we must 
conclude. If amongst those who hear me, a single one, in 
silence, before God who sees him, has decided to enter on the 
way which I have opened to him, what a success for me and 
what areward! But for him what joy! What joy? yes, in spite 
of what this sacrifice has of bitterness. I have not wished to 
deceive you. Some will tell you that the way of the Gospel 
is broad ; others will flatter you. They will tell you that the 
Christian life, such as I have represented it to you, is mystical 
and sombre, gloomy, monotonous and bare. Eternal seduce- 
ment of the world, eternal lie, that it repeats to all those who 
wish to follow Jesus Christ! Ask, rather, of those who have 
followed the narrow way; ask them if they regret their privations 
and their sacrifices; ask them if all the illusions of the flesh 
and of pride are worth the immeasurable happiness of a soul 
reconciled with God, living in that which is true, assured of its 
eternal welfare ; ask them if all the enjoyments of selfishness 
are worth the pure joy of a love which begins on earth and 
expands its infinite fulness in heaven. No, Lord, Thou dost not 
deceive us. Thou dost not act with us as the world. The 
world promises us joy; it gives us only bitterness. Thou dost 
promise us the cross, and thou dost give us the crown. The 
world opens to us the broad way, but it is the way of errors 
and of hopeless deceptions ; Thou dost open to us the narrow 
way, but it leads to heaven. Oh grant to us all to follow it, 
to attain to that true life where we can grow in knowledge, in 
holiness, in love, and be renewed continually in Thine image ! 
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“ And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward 


the south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert. And he arose and went: and behold, a man of 
Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace queen’ of the 
Ethiopians, who had charge ‘of all her treasure, and had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, and sitting in his chariot read 
Esaias the prophet. Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran thither to him, and heard 
him read the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou 


readest? And he said, How can I, except some man should guide’ 


me? And he desired Philip that he would come up and sit with him, 
The place of the scripture which he read was this, He was led as a 
sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so 
opened He not His mouth: in His humiliation His judgment was taken 
away : and who shall declare His generation? for His life is taken from 
the earth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, 
of whom speakest the prophet this ? of himself or of some other man? 
Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus. And as they went on their way, they came 
unto a certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is water ; what 
doth hinder me to be baptized? And Philip said, If thou believest 
with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded thé 
chariot to stand still: and they went down both into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when they were 
come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, 
that the eunuch saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing,” — 
ACTS viii, 26-39. 


HE man whose conversion is here related to us came 


from Ethiopia: we do not know whether he was a Jew 
by birth or whether he had been led to the knowledge of the 


only true God by some missionary from Judea. This last 


ee 
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supposition appears the more probable; for there was a con- 
stant Communication between Ethiopia and Judea, and the 
customs of these two nations offer striking resemblances, 

The treasure-keeper of Queen Candace had heard the true 
. God. preached ; he had believed in Him, and his faith. had 
not been barren. As a proof of this, I point to the ardour 
with which he undertook a long, perilous, and difficult journey 
to go to worship at Jerusalem: he did not fear to leave his 
own idolatrous nation, to attract the notice of his people by 
accomplishing a pilgrimage which, owing to his high position, 
must have excited universal attention. Tradition ordered all 
the children of Israel to go every year to Jerusalem. He wishecL 
to obey this command, he wished to enter into the sanctuary, 
he wished to chant there, in the communion of the true wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, the beautiful words of the psalm, “ Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity! ... for there the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life for evermore” (Ps. cxxxiil. 1-3). 

He set out then. After many days he entered the Holy 
City. Hecould not have arrived at a more opportune moment. 
Jerusalem was still shuddering at the deed which it had com- 
mitted. The stranger might have been shown, on the summit 
of Calvary, the spot, still stained with blood, where the cross 
of the Son of God had: been raised; he might have found 
everywhere the impress which His feet had left on Judea’s 
soil; he might have seen at the gates of the city the spot 
where, just before his arrival, Jewish fanatics had stoned 
Stephen, the first martyr of the faith; he might have heard 
in the streets the wondrous preaching of those Galilean fisher- 
men, converting thousands of the children of Israel who had 
remained deaf to the voice of their Master; he might have 
heard from their lips those words which were going to change 
the world, ‘ This Jesus, whom ye have crucified, is risen from 
the dead, and we are witnesses thereof.” Never, in a word, 
did a soul, thirsting for peace and truth, find itself nearer the 
source which satisfieth all thirst ; and yet, strange to say, this 
Ethiopian passes long days at Jerusalem without a single voice 
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speaking to him of that greatest of events, the crucifixion on 
Calvary! without, indeed, even hearing the name of Jesus 
Christ ! 

What could have taken place to explain this strange silence ? 

Follow the steps of the Ethiopian, and you will see the reason. 
Whither did he go when he entered Jerusalem? Doubtless to 
the Temple ; for he came to worship. And whom did he meet 
there ? Priests, Pharisees: that explains all. Yes, he went to 
them in his simple confidence. Did they not sit in the seat 
of Moses? Had they not beside them the books of the law ? 
Was not their power founded on the authority of centuries ? 
Besides all which, did not their very appearance inspire 
veneration and respect? He therefore venerated them, as did 
the whole nation, and asked from them how God wishes to 
be served. 

Could these men then, who had been the deadly enemies 
of the Saviour, speak to him of Jesus Christ ?they who had 
heard His voice without emotion, and had only replied to 
His most tender appeals with hardening of heart, to His 
severe reproaches with cries of hate? Speak of Christ! 
Why, their most ardent wish was to conceal Him from souls. 
They hoped they had destroyed the very recollection of Him, 
They had stifled the terrible voice which denounced. their 
hypocrisy ; they had condemned the Nazarene, they had 
crucified Him, and had returned, after rolling the stone to 
His sepulchre, to their old traditions and to their formal 
worship. ‘They believed now that their sacred authority was 
re-established, and that the work of the Galilean had perished 
with Him. They were decided, however, to obliterate its last 
traces. Yesterday St. Stephen died under their blows; to- 
morrow it will be St. James. . , . Short-sighted men! Whilst 
they went up to the Temple, under the eyes of the people who 


reverenced them, to give God thanks for the opportunity of 


shedding the blood of the disciples of Christ, whilst, sur- 
rounded by the splendid rites of their ancient worship, they 
chanted the psalms of the prophet king, they knew not that 
in a humble upper room not far off there were gathered 
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togethet a few of those despised Galileans who bear in their 
hands the destinies of the world and the fulfilment of the law 
and of the prophecies. Poor Ethiopian! upright and in- 
genuous soul, why didst thou not know the way to that upper 
room? Alas! this man, who appears so ready to kneel 
before Christ, had left Jerusalem without even having seen 
the traces of His work. — Blind guides had led his soul astray. 
He seemed the sport of some inexplicable fatality. . . . But 
no! There was no fatality here. God was caring for the 
soul which sought Him, This stranger, when he left Jeru- 
salem, brought away the Holy Scriptures. That was the 
heavenly guide which would lead him to the haven. What 
the Pharisees of Jerusalem had concealed from him Isaiah 
revealed to him in striking terms: for une eprophet was leading 
him to the foot of the cross. 

Here let me point out to you a atone analogy. Fifteen 
centuries later, a German monk, a pious and upright man, 
‘moved, as was this Ethiopian, by high aspirations, after having 
vainly sought for peace in fastings and penances, betook 
himself to another holy city, to worship there the God of his 
fathers, and to behold in person His earthly representative. 
So deep was the emotion of Luther when he saw Rome that 
he fell upon his knees and exclaimed, “I salute thee, O city 
of the apostles and of the martyrs!” Day after day did he 
traverse the city, stopping at each place of pilgrimage, humbly 
believing the legends related by his guides. Alas! what he 
soon found there was stupefaction and consternation. It was 
in the time of Julius II., the warlike pontiff who boasted of 
having the best artillery in Europe; in the time when 
Machiavelli said that atheism increased the nearer you ap- 
proached to Rome. On every hand flourished the scandalous 
traffic in holy things. Luther returned in horror. ‘ Rome,” 
he said, “is built upon a hell.” What, then, saved him from 
the doubt in which so many spirits sank? What kindled in 
his heart the holy flame which will never cease to enlighten 
the world? It was the copy of the Scriptures which he found 
in the convent of Wittemburg ; it was the great doctrine of 
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St. Paul concerning salvation by faith, which the Romish 
priesthood had hidden from him. 

And who can say how many souls in our own time have 
gone in vain to seek religious truth from the official represen- 
tatives of Churches and venerable traditions? They have 
sought it with eagerness and good faith. They have believed 
that they had discovered it where the fascination of pompoxs 
worship, of external majesty, of exacting authority were found ; 
but they have shrunk back when they saw the spirit. of 
domination set up with violence, as careless of interests purely 
spiritual as it was ambitious and unscrupulous for the triumph 
of the Church. Then, carried away by a violent reaction to 
the foot of pulpits from which fell the great word of liberty, 
they have there heard the empty affirmations of a lifeless 
rationalism, or the denial of the only truths which could raise 
and console them. And now, deceived and wounded, a prey 
to ceaseless doubt, they are wandering in the world, striving 
by common occupations or frivolous distractions to quench 
the thirst for higher things which still torments them. Oh 
that we could open to them the book of life which gladdened 
the heart of the Ethiopian! that we could point out to 
them the truth at its very source, and give them to drink of 
the pure and sparkling waters which human error has not 
yet defiled! You who, like the Ethiopian, have gone to the 
foot of altars, and have come back like him with heart 
unsatisfied, you are wandering like him in a desert, for such 
are the arid steppes of doubt in which you stray ; and how 
dark and desolate they are! Oh, if at least you carried with 
you there the book of God! if you sought in it what men 
have not been able to bestow! ‘There, yes, there, would you 
find what has been concealed till now, the Saviour whom your 
soul is longing for, and on whom you. are calling without 
knowing Him. . 

The treasure-keeper of the queen of Ethiopia went onwards 
reading the Scriptures. Though he read without understand- 
ing, he still persevered ; and it was in the midst of the 
obscurities which surrounded his spirit that the light began to 
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break into his soul. He had some indistinct sentiment that 
soon the sun would rise upon his horizon. Poring over those 
pages still shrouded in gloom, he waited, he prayed, he hoped, 
showing us with what unconquerable perseverance we must 
seek the truth. Where are they amongst us who know how 
to study the Scriptures with the spirit of this pagan? Where 
are they who, when not understanding them fully, do not 
weary of returning thereto? It is often said, ‘“‘We have 
sought the truth, we have read the Bible; but for us the light 
has not yet shone, and our heart continues cold.” But what 
they do not tell, is the method they have taken to arrive at 
the truth. What do we see in this Ethiopian, this sincere 
seeker; whose example I set before you? Is it simply the 
curiosity of the intellect, the labour of the scholar who wishes 


to elucidate a text? By no means. You are present here 


at a grander spectacle—that of a soul in travail, and which 
seeks pardon and safety before all else. Thus, and thus only, 


-can we reach the goal,+-by humility, repentance, and faith. 


Study the New Testament simply as critics, making use solely 
of your intellect, and the New Testament will be for you an 
object of study, and nothing more. Then you will perpetually 
be weighing the pros and the cons, the strong and the weak 
points of questions, remaining in that scepticism more or less re- 
spectful, which enters into nothing, which does not bind the will, 
which claims neither sacrifice, nor obedience, nor self-denial. 

God does not reveal himself to over-curious minds, to 
smatterers on religious questions; those whom He has pro- 
mised to satisfy are they who, like this Ethiopian, hunger - 
and thirst after righteousness. 

Philip was on the road the stranger was taking. There 
took place one of those meetings which are called fortuitous, 
but in which our text leads us. to see an intervention of God. 
Chance in reality does not exist: chance is an empty word 
behind which there is nothing; and if the eyes of our souls 
were so penetrating and so experienced as to discern divine 
action, that would appear to us bright, wonderful, even where 
we can ordinarily perceive only the chances of fatality. 
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Do you know what strikes me in the first words exchanged 
by these two men? It is the good faith of the Ethiopian. 
You see with what frankness and simplicity he replies to 
Philip’s question by an avowal of his ignorance. 

Avowing his ignorance! Is it, then, so difficult? To say 
“TI do not know,” is that an effort which costs much? It 
would scarcely be believed when we listen to the majority of 
those with whom we come into contact. Nothing is com- 
moner than to hear it said, “I do not know,” when it is a 
question of religion. But there are two ways of pronouncing 
these words, in appearance so full of humility. The sceptic 
does not pronounce them as he who is anxious for light: 
These words can express carelessness and scorn for the truth. 
“‘T donot know,” spoken by many men, means, “ What matter 
is it to me? I do not wish to know.” Not wish to know; and 
why? Because in reality it is a question of knowing God or 
of knowing one’s self. Now to know God isto know at the 
same time His rights overus. Ah! to know one’s self! Who 
does not shrink from that sad knowledge? Do not deceive 
yourself in this respect, sceptic kindly to the faith of others, 
and who say calmly, when asked about the highest interests 
of your soul, “I do not know.” Examine the spirit in which 
you pronounce these words, and perhaps you will find that in 
the ignorance which you have believed to be sincere there is 
more prejudice than you suspected. 

The day when, desiring the truth and with your heart 
troubled before the dark mysteries of sorrow, sin and death, 
you will again say, ‘I do not know,” your tone will no longer 
be the same ; for in those words there will be a prayer which 
will rise to God. Humility, but Christian humility, will have 
replaced the philosophic modesty behind which your moral 
frivolity took refuge. Ah! why have we not in all things 
that noble frankness which does not fear to acknowledge 
ignorance, but which acknowledges it with sadness! When 
a man animated by such a spirit comes to say, “I do not 
know,” he is already very near the truth. 

_ In the words which the Ethiopian adds there is an expres- 
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sion that’ has been strangely misunderstood. ‘How can I, 
except some man guide me?” On this admission the neces- 
sity of an infallible ecclesiastical tribunal has been. based. 
“‘It is evident,” it is said, “from these words that the Scrip- 
tures are in themselves obscure and unintelligible. There 
must be, then, an authority established by God, whose sole 
mission will be to explain them.” Let us examine for a 
moment the worth of this assertion, giving first a few words 
as to the pretended obscurity of the Bible. It has doubtless 
pages which are strange, profound, mysterious—that can never 
be denied. Before some of these lofty peaks the deepest 
thinker, the keenest theologian, must bend while avowing his 
ignorance. In face of questions rélating, for example, to the 
divine essence, the utmost ignorance and the utmost know- 
ledge are at an almost equal distance from a goal, which, for 
creatures limited like us, must of necessity remain inaccessible. 
A revelation without mysteries would be unheard of. In 
-borrowing the language of men, divine truth cannot find 
expressions capable of translating it with sufficient clearness. 
How, to quote only one fact, could beings limited in space 
and in time, and who could not reason without recourse to 
these two ideas, succeed in understanding a Being for whom 
time and space do not exist? Without even going so high, 
we must recognise in the Scriptures other obscurities of a 
nature less profound, and which can only be made clear by a 
special preparation; problems of date, of places of origin, of © 
grammar, of translation, of history—questions which have all 
a very great importance, and which must be treated according 
to the usual methods of knowledge. It is very evident that 
piety cannot hold the place of learning ; it is evident that we 
must leave to theology its own province, and nothing would 
be more absurd than to see ignorance assuming a learned 
style, and pretending to decide by private inspiration special 
questions which piety alone can never solve. 

With this exception, there still remains one fact that has 
always struck men of good faith: it is the admirable clear- 
ness of the Bible in everything which concerns the essential 
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questions of grace, pardon, salvation. No book has a 
character of universality to be compared to it; no book, 
with all the extreme differences that climate, temperament, 
race, education, impress on men, fastens so closely on the 
human soul itself in its primordial and distinctive charac-. 
teristics; no book has succeeded like the Bible in suiting 
itself to nations the most diverse in tendency and culture, 
and in becoming an integral part of their moral and religious 
inheritance. It has been called the bread of souls, and it 
merits this title absolutely; for the bread of the body is not 
more fit for people, and is not: better adapted to our physical 
nature, than this book is to our souls. From this I conclude 
that, when a book possesses such a character, to forbid its 
common use under pretext of the obscurities which it contains, 
and of the errors: which may arise from their interpretation, 
is to assume a fearful responsibility and to commit real 
‘treason against humanity. I will put the question in the 
simplest terms and which appear to me the most true. On 
one scale of the balance in which you weigh the elements 
of this problem, place all the errors, all the abuses, all the 
excesses even which can arise from a popular interpretation 
of the Scriptures. On the other I will place all the blessings, 
all the benefits, all the progress, all the liberties which: have 
sprung from these divine pages, and I will await without fear 
the result of the trial. I know to what side the balance will 
incline. Look at the nations which have derived their 
nourishment from the rich milk of the Word. Are they not 
the ones who alone are advancing with constant progress 
towards light and liberty? Yes, in spite of all the errors 
which we first of all deplore, in spite of the unbelief often 
so manifest and so lamentable in their religious leaders, in 
spite of ruptures produced by a sectarian spirit, the people 
who drink at this copious source derive therefrom a religious 
vigour and a moral force which are extraordinary. Then, on 
the other hand, look at those nations who have been weaned 
from this divine. beverage; in order to: be sheltered frome the 
surprises of error. Amongst them, I grant, there is no heresy, 
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not even a jet of individual faith which rises above the level 
of the enforced unity. Butlook closer. Under that apparent 
submission is radical and widespread unbelief. Instead of 
the healthful and manly discussions in which convictions are 
strengthened, death is there, gnawing at the very heart of 
those peoples; they are hastening to decay by a fatal, irresist- 
ible law. That is what is gained by closing against men an 
access to the first and living sources of Christianity, or by 
opening them only with a jealous and greedy hand. 

Let us now go on to see what is the true idea contained in 
my text. “How can I understand except some one shall 
guide me?” exclaims the Ethiopian. I see here the affirma- 
tion’ of the divine law which has created the Church. We were 
not made for isolation. ‘ None of us liveth for himself,” says 
St. Paul. Our destiny can be understood only if we consider 
ourselves members of a body. ‘To see in humanity merely a 
collection of individuals is to misunderstand absolutely the 
‘idea which the Holy Scriptures give us; it is to condemn 
ourselves, to understand nothing of our destinies. God has 
made us dependent on and co-operative with one another in 
all spheres, as well where the soul is concerned as where the 
body is. God, who could have revealed religious truth directly 
to individual souls, and who at times has done so and reminded 
us of His sovereignty, has not willed that it should be thus in 
the ordinary course of affairs. It was His pleasure, on the con- 
trary, that the truth should come to us through men; men 
transmit to us the divine Word in writing; and by means of 
man intelligence of it is first given us. Between God and us, 
there was our mother at our cradle, then our family, the terres- 
trial family first, the spiritual afterwards; and what is the Church 
if it. is not just that ever-living centre, outside which it is cer- 
tain that we should have remained in eternal ignorance and 
estrangement from God? Just as the Church of the patriarchs 
existed before the written revelation of Moses, and the Chris- 
tian Church before the first word of the New Testament had 
been written, so each one of us, even before he could read 
the text of the Scriptures, had felt the Christian teaching 
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which came to him in the form of words, of a prayer, or of a 
holy life, penetrate into his heart. From our first steps we 
have been guided by others. The part of the Church in the. 
formation of our ideas and most personal convictions is very 
great ; he who denies it, and thinks he has arrived at any 
belief by his own efforts, is a blind and ungrateful man, Why 
have the doctrines which we call essential imposed themselves 
in some way upon our intellects and our hearts? At first we 
might be inclined to reply, because of their marvellous adap- 
tation to the truest, the deepest, and the most imperious wants 
of our being. I believe in this adaptation ; but is it certain 
that we could have understood it so soon? Is it certain that 
our personal experience has spoken so clearly? Let us be 
more true and more humble. If these truths have affected us, 
it is because they have come to us illuminated by a marvellous 
commentary: I mean by the radiance of life, heroism, and. 
holiness which they have shed in so many thousands of 
persons for eighteen centuries. It is certain that, like the 
Ethiopian of our text, no one of us would have understood 
the greater part of the truths to which to-day he is most 
attached had not some one guided him into the road which 
leads to God, and had said, like Philip to Nathaniel, “Come 
and see.” ; 

Does it follow, then, that this authority of testimony and of 
guidance is infallible, and ought ever to be substituted for 
the individual conscience, so that we should yield ourselves 
blindly to it, and sacrifice the perception of truth which each 
one has in himself? No; God has never commanded a man 
to cast himself thus into the hands of men; He has never 
wished us to renounce our moral responsibility. Here I bring 
beforé you an analogy which ought to strike you. What was 
the old dispensation? A provisional, inferior, and preparatory 
dispensation, concerning which St. Paul said that it could 
bring nothing to perfection, and which he characterises in 
remarkable words, saying that it kept the Israelitish believers 
in a state of spiritual minority. 

Well, even in this lower state there is no trace of an infallible 
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priesthood claiming a supreme authority: each Israelite has 
‘equal access to the Word of God; each father should be 
directly acquainted with it and teach it to his children; it 
often happened even that when the whole priesthood had 
fallen into error and disorder, God, as if to show that His 
Spirit is free and that His Word is not bound, chose outside the 
tribe of Levi a man whom He made His prophet, and who 
‘came before Israel without other investiture than this sovereign 
affirmation, ‘Thus saith the Lord,” and without other proof 
of his authority than the unquestionable sanctity of his tone. 
‘Why, if the synagogue had been infallible, what must we have 
thought of the Christ whom it cursed? if the synagogue had 
been infallible, this Ethiopian ought to have obeyed it, and to 
have remained ever a slave of the Pharisees. But it was not 
so; and even in this time of religious subjection, God did not 
wish to make His children’s consciences subservient to men, 
Do you think that He wills it in this new era of the Gospel, 
which is eminently one of spiritual freedom, and under that 
law which St. James calls the law of liberty? (James i. 25.) 

That is not possible. The.Church is the witness, and not 
the mistress of the truth. St. Paul teaches expressly that the 
Gospel, that is to say, the message of the apostles, is above 
the apostolate itself, since he said to the Galatians that they 
must cast anathema upon him if he preached to them another 
Gospel than that which they had heard. St. Paul openly 
rebuked Peter himself when Peter had turned aside. If, then, 
the apostles themselves refuse to have dominion over the faith 
of believers, but wish to be before all their spiritual helpers 
(2 Cor. i. 24), shall we say that the deacon Philip instructing 
the Ethiopian of my text, possesses infallibility because the 
latter asks him for the light and the guidance of which his 
ignorance is in need? ‘That would be a monstrous abuse of 
logic and of authority. And yet that is what we are asked to 
admit when upon this exclamation of the Ethiopian, “ How 
can I understand except some one shall guide me?” is built 
-up the fantastic scaffolding which you have just seen crumbling 
at your feet. 
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Here, then, we see Philip seated beside the Ethiopian, and 
explaining to him the Scriptures: His task was an easy one ; 
for by one of those coincidences which men call fortuitous, but 
in which is visibly manifested the intervention of God, the eyes 
of the stranger had been directed to a passage of Isaiah, the 
purport of which had evidently moved him. Listen to these 
mysterious words, pronounced by the prophet so many centuries 
before Christ, and tell me if they do not attract you afresh by 
their strange and striking characters :— 

_“ He shall grow up before Him ‘as a tender plant, LS as a 
root out of a dry ground: He-.hath no form nor comeliness ; 
and when we shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire Him. He is despised and rejected of men: a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our 
faces from Him; He was despised, and we esteemed Him not. 
Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet 
we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But 
He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and 
with Hisstripes we are healed. ... . He was oppressed, and He 
was afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth: He is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so He openeth not His mouth ” (Isa. liii). 

Combine all the features of this mysterious picture, and you 
will understand ‘the exclamation of the Ethiopian in contem- 
plating it: ““Of whom speaketh the prophet this?” Try to 
explain this prophecy solely by the inspiration of nature. 
Suppose that an Israelite, dreaming of the future greatness of 
his nation and of its upraising, should attempt to describe the 
hero who would effect it ; would. he not describe him as a 
conqueror, as an avenger? . Cannot you hear him proclaiming 
that hour, so eagerly longed for, when the pride of the Gentiles 
will be finally broken, when the Anointed of the Lord will 
march on, batheing His arms in the blood of the despisers of 
God? By what strange reversion of ideas does it come to 
pass that here an entirely different ideal beams before our 
eyes? Itis indeed the Hero, the Deliverer of Israel, of whom 
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this prophecy speaks. That is sufficiently seen in the 
triumphant destinies which are foretold of Him at the end of 
this page :— 

“ He shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in His hand.”~ But to those 
destinies He will attain by a marvellous abasement, by an incon- 
ceivable ignominy. Scorn, opprobrium, hatred, will be in 
league to crush Him; He will accept them, He will taste their 
bitterness. He will do more; He will burden himself with the 
sins of men under the certainty that He can extricate them 
by His sacrifice. , igi 

Weigh well the value of the expressions here employed ; 
judge if we can honestly see in them anything else than the 
description of the martyrdom of an Israelite sacrificing himself 
to save his country; see if it is not a spiritual work which is 
here predicted, if it is not, above all, sin which is expiated here, 
if all the features\ on this page do not evidently designate 
Him whom we call the Saviour of men, and if an eye-witness 
‘of His sufferings and death could have told them in more exact - 
or truer words, Alas! the people of Israel has preserved this 
marvellous page; it has read it again and again without its eyes 
being opened, and this extraordinary blindness is not the least 
striking trait of the race of whom it has been said, “ It carries a 
torch which does not give it light.” 

We can understand with what light this obscure text would 
be suffused under the burning words of Philip. Philip had 
seen the Christ, he had known Him, he was one of the witnesses 
of that matchless life and death which will-change the world. 
He relates it to this stranger; he brings before his eyes: the 
real and living person of the Redeemer whom the prophet 
announced ; he narrates His teachings, His labours, His suffer- 
ings, His cross; he speaks of them with that accent of faith 
which awakens faith, with that ardour of love which conquers 
souls; and his words, penetrating into the inmost depths of 
the heart of the man who becomes his disciple, affected him, 
and soon converted him. There occurred one of those 
dramas, unperceived by the world, but which the angels of 
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God behold. Be not deceived, those are the great events of 
history, those are the solemn dates in the history of mankind. 
Who, to look only at the surface, would ever have suspected 
its importance? The slightest public fact, the most insignifi- 
cant battle, would have attracted more attention. But the 
Gospel, which does not even mention the succession of the 
Czesars at Rome, consecrates all the interest of its accounts on 
the destiny of some unknown men in whose heart God comes 
to reign. } . ee 

There are hours which are worth years: those are the 
moments in which great decisions of the will are taken. That 
was what was passing with the Ethiopian, But a short time 
had gone by since he had met Philip, and already his soul 
has been altogether won over to Jesus Christ. He had heard 
of the ordinance which must mark all the disciples of the 
Crucified One; and as soon as he saw a gushing spring near 
his path, he exclaimed, ‘‘See, heré is water ! what doth hinder 
me to be baptized?” What hinders you, imprudent man? 
Your whole future is at stake. What hinders? It is, first of 
all, your reputation, which will be attacked when you return to 
your country carrying the reproach of Jesus Christ. What 
hinders you? It is your high position, which will lay you open 
to all eyes and to all judgments. Have you consulted your 
interests ? Do you know to what you are exposing yourself « 
by following this new faith? Are you not taking for a con- 
viction that which may be only a passing unsettlement? Do ~- 
you know him, this Philip, this stranger who has told you the 
history of Christ? Can you, through belief in this story, do 
an act, the consequences of which will affect your whole life ? 
Do you know, moreover, to what a life of denial and of sacri- 
fice you are binding yourself? Look at the road you intend 
to follow ; it is already wet with the blood of martyrs. No 
matter! He wishes to be baptized. Like a soldier who 
engages himself by a solemn oath to die for his flag if it is 
necessary, he wished, by this public act, to bind himself irre- 
vocably to the service of Jesus Christ. He received baptism, 
-and, full of joy, went on in the new and dread career in which, 
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it may be, he would meet martyrdom, but certainly would find 
divine peace and eternal happiness.’ 

It seems impossible to read coldly this touching history, 
and to be unaffected by the spectacle of this sincere and 
upright soul which nothing hinders when it is a question of 
serving the truth. Conversions of this kind, so complete, so 
sudden, are so rare to-day, that to tell the truth they are 
scarcely believed in, and many people, even if they were the 
witnesses of them, would assuredly perceive nothing more 
than the simple effect of a highly-wrought imagination. We 
indeed believe in gradual changes, we do not readily believe 
in ‘those acts of grace which testify in an unmistakable way ~ 
the intervention of God. This distrust belongs in part to the 
spirit of the age, a spirit conspicuous rather for calculation 
than for heroism or enthusiasm, and which, penetrating even 
into our Christian life, has inoculated us. with: its cold incre- 
dulity. Let us turn to ourselves; let us recall the day in 
which we resolved to come to God. Did our resolution 
resemble that of the Ethiopian? Did the same cry leave our 
lips? Did we say, like him, ‘What hinders me from being 
a Christian?” Did we reply to this question, like him, by 
consecrating ourselves at once to the service of the truth? 
Alas! let us recall the remembrance of those divine warnings 
so long neglected, those resolutions. so long put off, those 
shameful hesitations, those indirect and tortuous ways that 
we have so often taken to escape from God. How rare 
amongst us is that living sacrifice offered with freewill, in 
which the Lord hath all His pleasure! We have perhaps dis- 
puted for our heart with Him bit by bit, and to-day we are 
still bargaining with Him. Oh! are we not weary of this 
long ingratitude, of this continual resistance in which we can 
find neither peace nor joy? Is it thus we wish to serve Him 
who has so wholly given Himself for us, and is it not time 
that we should bear to Him a complete gift, a filial obedience, 
a sacrifice without reserve, the flame of which will consume in 
us all iniquity ? 

. One word before I finish to those whose hearts remain 
H 
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unmoved in the presence of this conversion. I entreat them 
to enter into themselves, to ask in their attentive hearts the 
question which the Ethiopian addressed to Philip, ‘‘ What 
hinders me from being a Christian?” and to listen without 
shrinking to the reply of their conscience. 

What is the obstacle that prevents you from returning to 
God by repentance and faith? What is the obstacle that 
keeps you from accepting the word of Christ as that of eternal 
life? Is it a reason which is valid and true? Is it your 
intellect, your heart, or your conscience which forbids you? 
Are you sure, absolutely sure; that no other motive determines 
you astothis? Ah! let me say, at the risk of offending you, . 
among the many causes which keep us away from God, the 
most powerful and the most decisive are not always those 
which are alleged. To meet God is to find a master, and that 
is wnat terrifies our egotism, our sensuality, our pride, We 
are hindered from becoming Christians most frequently by 
resistances of the kind which Christianity claims to subdue 
and to convert ; above all, it is by the repugnance inspired by 
the thought of the complete sacrifice which God requires. 
We shudder at the idea of having to submit to the divine law, 
and it is through that that—always hesitating, submitting in 
turns to the influence of the Gospel and to the force of those 
things which enslave them—so many men amongst us let their 
lives pass in helplessness and indecision, thus realising the 
solemn words of St. James, “A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways.” 

Now this sacrifice which appears to us repugnant must be 
accomplished sooner or later. It must be accomplished some 
day in trouble and anguish, if we have not accomplished it in 
repentance and love; we shall be struck by the justice of 
God, if we have not been touched by His mercy. And yet 
joy was there, in that voluntary sacrifice, in that submission 
without reserve to God. Listen to the account of my text. 
“The Ethiopian went on his way rejoicing.” Rejoicing, and 
yet it was towards suffering, towafds death, that he was going. 
But he felt his soul penetrated by that profound pleasure which 
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follows all frank decisions, all sacrifices which God requires, 
however hard they may seem at first. He already tasted the 
heroic tranquillity promised by Christ to those who suffer for 
the truth, Why should not that dauntless joy be yours? 
Why should not you in your turn pronounce a decisive word 
which at once will set you free and bind you, which will break 
all yours bonds by engaging you irrevocably to the service of 
Jesus Christ? It may be that you have-reflected for a long 
time on all that hindered you from becoming a Christian, 
Well, all those reasons, all those excuses, all those difficulties, 
all those sophisms, gather them together once more, but do 
so to cast them under the feet of your Saviour. Then will 
descend on you the baptism of the Holy Spirit which will 
strengthen your soul, then you will walk in the holy order of 
a hope which nothing can confound, and of a faith which 
makes you conquerors. 


(C sipttos 2) 


GOD’S LOVE REVEALED BY F¥ESUS CHRIST. 
“ God is love ”-£JOHN iv. 16. 


“THERE was a day in history when a man of genius dis- 

covered the law of attraction which binds the worlds 
together. Through the unmeasured course of ages, that law 
had always existed, presenting itself at all distances as well as 
in all substances, binding together the smallest molecules as 
the most gigantic stars; always the same, always unchanged, 
always acting, before man had learned to spell its formula, 
familiar since Newton to all school children. 

What attraction is in the physical world, the love of God is 
in the moral world. God is immutable; there is in Him, says 
St. James, no variableness nor shadow of turning. Godislove: 
He has always been so. He was so before the world existed, 
for the Christian’s God is not the solitary God of Deism; He . 
was so when the error-and the superstition of men represented 
Him under the terrible traits of a Moloch or a Baal, when 
atheistical philosophy denied His existence or saw in Him only a 
-pitiless fate ; He was so when, in the shadow of the cross, they 
calumniated and disfigured His character, by laying on Him the 
narrowness, the rage, the cursings and the hatreds of which the 
sacerdotal spirit has often given a scandalous example; He 
was so in the ages when violence, craft, triumphed on the 
earth; He was so during the period when the great barbaric 
migrations left behind them cities destroyed, fields laid waste, 
and populations massacred; He was so, He is still, when 
suffering decimates humanity, when war or famine covers with 
thousands of corpses a land which seems accursed, and when 
man, without hope, believes but in fatality. He is there, 
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always acting, always the same, as the sun is there, even in 
those long polar nights when the sombre inhabitants of the 
icy regions might believe it was extinguished for ever. 

But this love of God was one day revealed to humanity by 
Jesus Christ, and through Him alone it has become known. 
Doubtless ancient wisdom may have had a presentiment of it, 
and it has often been recalled that Plato himself had written 
these words, ‘‘ God is love,” but it was in a very different sense 
from that of the Gospel; it was in the esthetic sense, which 
saw in God the great artist, and not in the Christian sense, 
which sees in Him the Creator, the Redeemer and the Father. 
Without doubt, the summary of the law which affirms so 
magnificently the “love of God and the love of men was con- 
tained _in Deuteronomy, but for how many centuries did it 
remain a dead letter! It is Jesus Christ who has made of it 
a reality, it_is Jesus Christ who has caused that great truth 
to enter, I do not say only into the intelligence of the learned, 
I say into the beliefs and into the heart of the i ignorant, 
’ of children and of the lowest men. Before Jesus Christ 
humanity was ignorant of it; out of Jesus Christ humanity is 
ignorant of it still, and med it separates itself from Jesus 
Christ, it inevitably returns towards the old idol of fatality, as 
; contemporaneous unbelief irresistibly proves. Jesus Christ 
was the revealer of the love of God. He revealed it by His 
teaching and by His life. He manifested it to humanity. For 
Christ is not only the teacher of Nazareth, the rabbi of the 
rationalism which would have ‘brought some moral truths to 
men; the Christ whom the Church has always adored, is the 
very incarnation of God, the visible image of the invisible God, 
so that in seeing Him we see the Father, and learn all we are 
able to know of God. “No man has seen God,” says the 
apostle of love, “the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” No; it is not 
a few teachings, however sublime and divine they are supposed 
to be, which would have sufficed to make belief in the love of 
God enter into humanity. Something else was necessary ; 
there was needed that short but unique life in which it may be 
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said that Heaven truly visited the earth, there was needed the 
merciful fervour of the heart of the Son of man, there was 
needed the embrace of His tenderness welcoming the lowest 
and the most polluted, there was needed the blood of the cross, 

Entering into that thought, and wishing to show you what 
the love of God is for men, I open the Gospel and go to seek 
with you how Jesus Christ has loved them. ‘The love of the 
Son will reveal to us the love of the Father, according to this 
saying of Christ Himself: ‘As my Father hath loved Me, so 
have I loved you.” I shall make only a few points of this 
great picture come out, but shall say enough, I hope, to make 
your hearts thrill with gratitude, and that you may be able to 
repeat with transport this saying of the apostle of love: “We 
love God, because He first loved us.” 
point which ftrikeSme in the love which Jesus_ 
Christ bears to men, is its disinterested character ; to employ 
a favourite expression of St. Paul, it is a love wholly free. He 
loves them not for Himself, but for themselves, and it is that 
which the apostles love to recall by saying that Christ gave 
Himself forthem. Never was there a sacrifice more complete, 
more absolute. 

Nothing blights confidence in the affection of men like 
the thought that an interested sentiment is at the root of this 
affection. The day when we discover that we are loved only 





from calculation and in an entirely personal consideration, 


that what is loved in us Is not.ourselves, but the services we 
may render and the profit that can be got from us, our heart 
is closed, and it needs but a repetition of these experiences to 


j harden us soon into scepticism. If we are, on the contrary, 


in face of a love purely disinterested, of a devotion without 


calculation, our heart is thrilled, and the _most sceptical will 
let fall a tear. Well! I say that if the love of God does exist, 
it must be recognised by this, that it surpasses all human 
affections, for if there is on earth something greater than is 
in heaven, we should place our treasure and our hearts on 


earth and notin heaven. ‘The love that Jesus Christ revealed 
to the world was the most disinterested of loves. Who have 
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‘| been its objects? The poor, the ignorant, the miserable, of 


whom no one thought, for whom no one cared. What did 
Jesus Christ ask of men? Not even a place to rest His head, 
ignominy instead of glory, thorns for His crown, a reed for 
His sceptre, the insults and the spittings of the pretorium 
for His ovation, abandonment by everyone for His reward, the 
cross at last for His triumph. But it is precisely while con- 
templating that unheard-of sacrifice that humanity has felt 





ay self loved : then it has recognised the love of God, and has. 


we 
oe 


responded to it. Brethren, God has no need of us. We can 
add nothing to His bliss and His eternal glory, and yet God 
has loved us, loved even to claim our hearts, our corrupted 
and sullied hearts, and there is great joy in heaven when a 
sinner repents and returns to God. That is at the bottom of 
the sublime doctrine of gfracé) that forces us to say with St. 
John, ‘We love God, because He first. loved us.” 

The s€cond) feature which I remark in the love of Jesus 

- Christ for men is that it is love without illusion, 

We are afraid to see humanity as it is. What we discover 
in it at certain times is terrifying. Many a feeling which 
traverses our hearts we shall never dare to avow. A thousand 
times we have jestingly adduced the contrast which exists 
between what is said and what is thought. We have often 
laughed at it, and yet is it not all heart-rending? It has 
been said that, if one read what is passing in the bottom of 
hearts, there would not be two friends on earth. It has been 
said that there is something in the misfortune_of_our friends 
which does not always displease us. Exclaim against it, repeat, 
if you will, that those are the whims of a misanthropist; you 
know well in heart that all that is more true than we wish to 
acknowledge. We do not know humanity when we judge it 

“only according to happy lives; ask those for whom poverty, 
sickness or mourning have made a dependent or isolated 
situation what they think of the worth of certain language, 
and of the effusions of affections which are reciprocated in 
the world; a sad smile, a shake of the head, will quickly 
tell you that they know what that coin is worth, and that in 
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their eyes it is counterfeit. When we see in the best, in the 
most pious, in the most sincere, all that still remains of selfish- 
ness and littleness, we estimate by that what is in others. 
Listen to a worldly conversation when the mind gives itself 
full play and when the desire to shine overcomes those 
hypocritical expedients that are assumed at times out of respect 
to others ; notice, if you can, all the minute treacheries, all the 
petty perfidies, all the sharp criticisms which abound there, 
and then come and tell us that Larochefoucauld has calum- 
niated humanity ! 

This is so true that the whole art of the worldly consists 
in creating the illusion and maintaining it. They transfigure 
humanity, but by artificial means. As in the theatre, by the 
foot-lights, everything is transformed and takes factitious 
colours and proportions, so in the world people seek to hide 
the sad-reality beneath externalities which beguile and dis- 
tract. They succeed at times, human illusion goes the length 
of idolatry. What of infinity is in the heart is given to the 
creature ; they adorn it, they idealise it, they behold it across 
the enchanted prism of ardent passion, they make of it a god. 
The great art, for those who purpose this worship, is to keep 
themselves in the condition of an idol; but no one supports 
it for long. The hour comes when the idol falls, when one 
sees human nature as it is. A long cold look that is detected, 
an icy word announce that the hour of enchantment has passed 
and that the awakening has come. That is the trite and sharp 
end of all the pieces which are played with on this earth. 
Do what one will, the last act is fearful. 

A profound love resting on no illusion appears impossible 
to us, and yet that is what the Gospel offers us. Thus has 
Jesus loved humanity. He saw it as it is, with its littlenesses, 
its miseries and _its vileness; He had no need that the heart 
of man should be revealed to to Him, He de read it like an open 











bon hand their errors, ee selfish and gross ideas, their 


falls and the cowardly desertion of which they became guilty 
in the hour of His death. He loved them, however, loved 
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them as they were. I say that here is one of the facts which 
we need in order to believe in the love of God. The thought 
that God sees us as we are, that everything in? us in* us appears to 
Him unveiled, is one of those which terrifies us us and « chills our 
confidence, but when, reading the Gospel, we see how Christ 


loved men,(Qur heart 1s reassured the love of the Son reveals 
to us the love of the Father, and what was only an impossible 


dream for us, becomes the s , becomes the sweetest of realities. 

I notice a¢hird ¥eature in the love of Jesus Christ for His 
own ; it is faithfulness. St. John has some admirable words 
regarding it: ‘ Having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.” Jesus has made known 
to humanity a love which survives everything. 

The keen sorrow which lays hold on the human soul in 
presence of that which must -end, has been expressed a 
thousand times. The instability of everything we possess 
haunts us unceasingly, and it is only by diverting our thoughts 
- that we escape this besetment. When Scripture speaks of the 
region of the shadow of death, it describes with an admirably 
true expression the earth on which we are, for death, far off 
as it appears, already extends its shadow over us: it hovers 
over the cradle of our children, over our purest joys; it 
mingles the frightful prospect of separation with our most 
ardent affections. And if it was only the rendings of death! 
God is witness to us that these are not the most terrible, and 
that we follow with a look of envy those who are loved to the 
end. But there are others—those which human frailty or 
perversity entails—those infidelities, those gloomy neglects, 
those treacheries, in short, which leave in the heart ineffaceable 
wounds always ready to be re-opened. “I said in my anguish, 
All men are liars,” cries David; and we have all repeated 
this cry at certain hours. To find an eternal refuge for our 


heart, a retreat always assured, would be to have an ineffable 


treasure in comparison with which all the rest is nothing. 


SX Now, it_is this faithfulness in love which Christ has revealed 
to humanity, humanity, With Him they have believed it. Thousands 


of men have repeated St. Paul’s song of triumph: “Who shall 
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separate us from the love of Christ?” They have thrown that 
sublime challenge to all which had hitherto wrung the heart 
of men, They died feeling that they were not deceived. God 
has stooped to the human soul, He has said to it in the lan- 
guage of the prophet: ‘‘I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love!” and that love is found to be “stronger than death.” 
When we celebrate here below the sweetest of earthly unions, 
our heart is stirred on reading to the new-made husband and 
wife the ancient words of the liturgy: “‘You promise to be 
faithful in good and in evil days, in health and in sickness, in 
prosperity and in distress;” then we must add this phrase: 
“And until death separates you.” But when Thou deignest, 
O great God, to contract an alliance with the human soul, 
and to unite Thyself, O holy God, with that guilty soul 
which it pleases Thee to exalt by honouring it with Thy love, 
that alliance is in Thy thought an eternal alliance, and, very 
far from speaking of death which separates, we must say that 
death unites that soul to Thee forever ! 

In the love that Jesus Christ bears to His own, I distinguish 
: itis a sanctifying love, 

There are affections which soften and which enervate. Save 
a child from all suffering, keep him from the struggles, {the 
harsh encounters with real life, hide from him too hard truths, 
and you disarm him in advance, you make him a being with- 
out energy and without will. Nothing weakens like misguided 
tenderness. Experience has proved a thousand times that those 
whose youth never knew flattery and seemed at times rigorous, 
are those who, by acquiring the more energy for the future, 
preserve the more gratitude for the past. 

m% There are unworthy loves which degrade the soul. Woe to 
those who, at an early age, have submitted to the perverting 
influence. Find out why many a brilliant youth has not ful- 
filled its promises, why many a will is broken, why many a 
life remains without influence and has been as if smitten in its 
germ and its flower, you will discover a hidden and devouring 











1 Let us quote these thrilling words of a man who spoke from experi- 
ence: ‘* Who will say how many treasures of genius, beautiful and benevo- 
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passion, the Delilah at whose feet Samson lies disgraced. That 
sublime thing which is called love, and which should make a 
man, has its formidable counterfeit which kills him: it is 
voluptuousness, 

Christianity makes love its central dogma and the very 
principle of all moral activity, but love as it presents it is the 
most energetic auxiliary of the will. 

I say authentic Christianity, I do not say mysticism; we 
must indeed, honesty demands it, here remove all confusion. 

There is a manner of presenting the will of God which is 
dangerous and unwholesome. In order to stimulate piety, 
appeal has often been made to the over-excited feeling which 
is misleading it. There is quite a languishing phraseology, 
full of cant and of archness, and which jars with the manly 

- sobriety of the Gospel. In readmg certain manuals of devo- 
tion, certain prayers, certain psalms, we seem to meet with 
reminiscences of bad novels, ‘The soul expresses its effusions 

- in the most far-fetched or the most adventurous style of profane 

love. Never has this language been more diffused than it is 
to-day ; I could multiply proofs, but I recoil from provoking 

a smile by such quotations; I confine myself to stating its 





lent works, tears of tenderness, productive desires turned aside before being 
born, killed in their essence, thrown to the wind in a mad prodigality, are 
drained away in a large town, at certain hours of the evening and night? 
He who was born capable of a great monument, . . . will send into the 
world only fragments. He who was to disclose a sublime creation of the 
mind, under a strict continence, will miss the hour, the passage of the star, 
the glowing moment which will never be met with again. Another dis- 
posed by nature to kindness, to almsgiving and to a charming delicacy, 
will become cowardly, inert, or even hard. That character which was 
becoming stable, will remain unhinged and fickle. That which is most 
subtle and most living in matter, thus cast, drawn to a bad end, and being 
no longer in us, like a rich divine spark, to run, to ascend in every sense, 
and to be transformed, this'soul of the blood . .. in departing changes 
the man and impoverishes him in his secret potentiality, smites him in his 
high and remote beginnings. Unfathomable ways of justice! Solidarity 
of all our being! Mystery which is that of life and death !” 

A preacher did not write this page, nor a professed moralist, it was not 
one of us; he was neither a believer, nor even a spiritualist. It was Sainte- 
Beuve. 
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symptoms. ‘This perilous deviation is due in a great measure 
to the fact that, men isolating themselves always more from 
religion, it tends to put on a sentimental and feminine character, 
without danger for pure souls, but which becomes falsified by 
exaggeration. It isa puerile and truly derisive thing to imagine 
that in ‘Speaking such a language we could make ourselves 
understood by the new generations who grow’ in the free air 
of democracy and of liberty. It is evident that religion thus 
understood, becomes a true narcotic to the conscience; and 
when the conscience is drowsy, the imagination runs the risk 
of being floated into all vagaries. Many a picture traced by 
the chaste,pen of a St. Bernard, and addressed to believers 
formed by the rude education of the Middle Ages, will have 
nothing but a dangerous meaning for readers belonging to a 
society saturated with the refinements of luxury, treating devo- 
tion as one of the necessary acts of worldly life, and wonder- 
fully reconciling it with the most frivolous and dissipated 
manners. 


love i love is, and in what ee accents it e “expresses itself, Is it not 


to 0 those wh whom He loves the most that Christ speaks unceas- 


ingly of of ar narrow way t ay to follow, of a bitter cup to drink, of a 
cross_to > carry 2 When does He ever flatter them? When 

does He make the ideal to which He invites them crouch 

before them? Not a weakness in Him, not a concession. 

. Speaking to the ignorant, to the common _ people, to men and 

women who, for years had submitted to the degrading servitude 
of sin, He proposes to them nothing less_than holiness, sacri- 
fice, complete consecration to God. Everything must yield 
to that supreme aim; the eye which offends must be put out, 

the hand must be cut off. There will be true repose and 
harmony for man only in the conformity of his will to the will 
of God. 

The human conscience has recognised a divine voice in 
that accent; it has not deceived itself, it cannot deceive 
itself. As a father has an ambition for his child which a 
stranger will never know, as he will not fear to hurt him, to 
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wound him, to humiliate him, in order to make him attain the 
end to which he destines him, so we understand that God pro- 
poses to us that ideal happiness which is in the fulfilment of 
His will, and spares nothing in reaching that end. ‘Thus, 
while quivering under that salutary law, while momentarily 
shaking off that wearisome yoke, we feel that truth is there, 
that happiness is there, and that, if divine love exists, it cannot 
demand less from us. 

But this aim terrifies you, this ideal overwhelms you. 
Holiness, perfection, these are luminous but terrible words 
for you. If they respond to certain aspirations of your souls, 
they awaken also all your fears, all your repugnances ; God 
asks too much from you, you say, and, like the wicked servant 
in the parable, you are tempted to bury in the earth the talent 
you have received, and to say in the bitterness of your dis- 
couragement, “Thou art a hard Master, who reapest where 
Thou hast not sown.” Do you then desire that God should 
- lower the moral law for you, that He exact from you only 
half virtues, that He be satisfied with a pharisaical righteous- 
ness, mere external works, impulses without effects, and repen- 
tance without fruits? Would you have a Gospel which, 
mutilating the summary of the law, would ask you to give God 
only the half of your heart, and let your selfishness triumph 
at its ease? Ah! I declare to you, that Gospel you would 
be the first to believe no longer, that God you would despise. 

And yet, you speak truly when you reply that the ideal of 
the Gospel frightens you, and that in imposing it on you God ~ 
seems to crush you. But just here we see the other aspect of % 
the divine love which Christ has revealed to the world, If 


that love is holy, it is also patient; it_is so penetrated with 


helpfulness, with gentleness and mercy, that having it the 


sincere believer ought never to despair. 

Study, from this point of view, the manner in which Jesus 
Christ(teaches) and_repares)His disciples. I have just re- 
minded you to what a moral height He calls them, it must be 
added, with what admirable patience He leads them thither. 


We cannot think of it without deep emotion; humanity has 
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never been-respected to such a degree. In His daily relations 
with those narrow and gross intellects, with those selfish, loose 
and carnal hearts, you will not detect, I do not say a dis- 
honouring or simply disdainful word, I say a movement of 
anger or of bitterness. 

The evening before the death of Jesus Christ, Philip had 
not even understood His thoughts, “‘ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip?” 
The day after His resurrection Thomas openly doubted. 
~Does Jesus Christ overwhelm them? does He hurl anathemas 
at them? Peter cowardly denied Him, pronouncing three 











times_his, “I know Him not!” that is one of the sayings 
which humanity is least disposed to pardon, and which leaves 


an incurable wound in every soul. You know the answer of 
Christ, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?” And thus 
wit is from beginning to end. There _is exquisite tenderness,> 
words which warn without wounding, which give light without 
blinding, which humiliate and_remedy without ever despising. 
Such a patience is sublime. 
Christian Church. ‘The parallel is heart-rending. Think of 
the dreadful Gntol ntoleranceywhich has for centuries weighed on 
human_thought. Think on what has been long counted 
heretical. What would the Middle Ages have done with the . 
Philips, the Thomases or the Samaritans? Tortures and gibbets 
are yonder to answer that question. See how to-day hatred 
is still awakened by religious controversy, and what poisoned 
weapons the diverse parties remorselessly use. Think that 
the amenity of our manners and modern toleration are still 
more due to the weakening of convictions than to the progress 
of charity, and you will understand what is unique and divine 
in a love at once so ardent and so patient, so absolute in its 
claims and so full of considerations for human weakness, in a 


love which, in proposing to man the ideal of perfection itself, 

\, | does not break the bruised reed, keeps a word of hope for the 
lost woman, and opens to the robber on the cross the king- 
dom of eternal righteousness. a 
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I have not finished with this great subject. It is really 

' inexhaustible. St. Paul spoke the true word about it, when 
he exhorted the Ephesians to ‘comprehend what_is the 
breadth and length, and depth and_ height of charity, and to 
know the love of Christ, which surpasses all knowledge” (Eph. 


Tears iii. 18, 19). Not being able to tell all, I would indicate at 


least two more features by which the love that Christ bore to 

men has revealed to us what the love of God . 

of the high priest of i aiaanie ieaunests 2 Nothing of 

that which until then separated men stops Him. He never 

was a respecter of persons. All men, whoever they be, have 
. equal titles to His sympathy. Doubtless, He will follow, in 


Joo His mission, the order which is assigned to Him by His 

















Father ; ‘He can neither save, nor even call, all men at the 
same time; each hour will have its special task, and it is in 
conformity | with ith that thought that He will say to His ; disciples 

. when_they undertake their first apostolic journey, “Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans” (Matt. x. 
5). But to conclude, as a hostile critic has done, that on this 
point He shared or favoured the narrow prejudices of His 
people, is to forget that from His first public preaching at 
Nazareth He recalls that the Gentiles also have been visited 
by God, is to efface the words in which He gives to the 
heretical Samaritans so eminent a place in the kingdom of 
God, is to misunderstand the sentiment which penetrated all 
His preaching, all His acts, all His life. His love breaks 


down all barriers: the stranger as the Jew, the heretical as 
the aphedoy Jew, the ignorant as the instructed_ man, the 














—< 2 


of His ame Need a say that those os whom He has 


a preference are those whom no one-thought of hitherto ? 
And yet that universal love is a special love, in this : sense, 
that each of those whom Christ meets with feels himself the 
direct object of His sympathy, and understands that between 
Christ and him there is an intimate, close relation which must 
become eternal. I insist upon this point, for it is one of the 
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distinctive features of Christianity. No cause has been more 
advocated in our time than that of the collective love of 
humanity. But we must beware of that which is often hidden 
behind those sounding generalities. We may profess the 
most ardent admiration for the human race, and experience 
for each of its members only a wild misanthropy; Jean 
Jacques Rousseau offers a memorable example in this respect, 
and the Jacobins, inheritors of his political principles, have 
surrounded the word fraternity with a bloody and sinister 
halo. Without a shadow of remorse, while glorifying them- 
selves, they sacrificed individuals by thousands to the great 
idol they called humanity. Now-a-days, with less passion, I 
everywhere encounter the same sophism. Under the empire 
of the new theory of evolution (a theory which I have not to 
discuss here, and which may contain a large portion of truth), 
I see the idea more and more asserted that the essential thing 
is the species and not the individual. Selection entails and 
claims the continual sacrifice of the individual for the profit 


of the whole. I hear those ideas professed _in_a tone some- 
| dies “grave “ands someines i a 
inferior_races whic which must disappear before the ascending 
supremacy of the strong. Th They declare that the modern idea 
of equality is anti-scientific, and that the rights of man are no 
more than worn-out tinsel.1 They do not fear to say that 
philanthropy is deluded in occupying itself with cripples, 
with the rickety, with those malformations which Nature 
rejects from her plans. They compare the mass of humanity 
to the manure out of which should come the choice intel- 
lects that are the exquisite and rare flowers of civilisation. 
And, what is marvellous, is, that the applause of the crowd is, 
through hatred of religion, assured beforehand to those who 
let fall on the human herd such insulting contempt. Never 
perhaps has the cause of the Gospel been less popular with 
those small and weak ones for whom the Gospel has made so 
large a place, and from whom it has chosen some to make 


1] here recall recent declarations of Messrs. Haeckel and Oscar 
Schmidt. , 
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them the spiritual masters of humanity. This revolting 
injustice does not discourage us. We_s Bent 


reaffirm that the individual has alue, that every 
system which sacrifices him is sophistical; we shall not cease 


to show that, when the love of God shone upon the world, it, 


began by exercising itself on plebeians altogether forgotten 
and despised hitherto, on beings each of whom has been called, 
chosen, protected by Christ. It. is by this sign we have 
recognised that God visited humanity. When the rising sun 


illuminates the horizon and makes the drowsy earth to thrill, 
the superb crests of the Alps salute it by shining brilliantly 
under its fiery rays, but at their feet the smallest flower also 
opens its corolla to receive its heat and its light. Thus God, 
the sun of souls, while giving light to the world, stoops to each 
of His creatures and sheds on them His light and His love. 
That is what Christ has revealed to the world. That is 
what it is proposed we should abandon to-day. And what is 





_offered in its place? Examine, and you will see, that outside 


of belief in the living God, in the God who is love, the schools 
which rule our time all end in fatalism, and see in the whole 
of things only an assemblage of causes and of effects riveted 
by an inflexible necessity. Those temples of ancient Egypt 
have often been described whose majestic gateways, with their 
enormous columns and their sculptures in granite, led to a 
central chamber, to some mysterious vault where an abject 
animal was worshipped. How often have I thought of this 
in studying those contemporary systems whose rigorous logic 
comes to end, after so many sapient deductions, in the 
freezing affirmation ofa universal mechanism, “‘ Be astonished, 
O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, be ye very deso- 
late, saith the Lord. For my people have committed two 
evils ; they have forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water ”. (Jer. il. 12, 13). 

Undoubtedly, not at once do we come to feel the utmost 
consequences of fatalism. For long we still submit to the 


influence of the Christianity we have theoretically repudiated. 
soit 


v 


Yes 
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When, on an autumnal day, the plain has been pervaded by 
the rays of a splendid sun, and night may come keen and 
icy, it freezes only the surface of the soil, and heat subsists 
below the ground: so atheism may extend its livid shadows 
over us, but will not extinguish in the soul the generous flame 
of love and hope which the Gospel has formerly lighted there. 
No matter! it is a bitter thing to hear a doctrine affirmed 
which makes love a chimera for ever lost, a deceptive dream 
of the past. Oh! if it were only a dream, it would be 
necessary still; as Plato said speaking of the future life, it 
would be necessary to be charmed with it. But it is not true 
that such a destiny awaits us. No, do not say that the divine 
love is only a dream of the past. Say, on the contrary, that 
for us it is the future; say that it is the best which remains 
for us on earth, meanwhile having in heaven the inexhaustible 
source of unending happiness, 
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“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : and lo, Jam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.”—MATT. xxviii. 19, 20. 


OOKING at this large assembly from the pulpit that I 

occupy for the first time, I feel rising from my heart to 

my lips the simple words of one of the old psalms that our 
fathers loved to sing, 


‘¢ Behold the happy day 
Which brings us what we wish ! 
We praise our God for aye 
For pleasure such as this.” 


I bless God, who has enabled us, during the space of eighteen 
months, to find first of all the willingness and then the 
resources necessary to build this church; and who (if I may be 
permitted to refer to myself), after my having been so recently 
at the point of death, grants me the privilege of inaugu- 
rating this house of prayer and consecrating it to His name. 
I bless God for the hearty co-operation that this enterprise 
has met with here in Paris, where the greatest part of our 
funds have been gathered, then: in Alsace, and afterwards 
abroad amongst our brethren in Geneva, England, the United 
States, and especially in Holland, to which such old and 
pleasant ties and bonds unite us. Composite substances, we are 
told, are the most enduring. Now, if the foundations of this 
edifice are and should be chiefly French, it is: well that some 
stones in the walls, furnished by the hands of strangers, should 


1 Preached on the occasion of the opening of “L’eglise de l’etoile,” Paris, 
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remind us that above national diversities there is the spiritual 
society of members of Jesus Christ. 

I bless God for the sympathies of which our brethren, repre- 
senting the various Protestant churches of Paris, bring to us 
the living testimony. They know what our personal sentiments 
are in regard to them. Deeply attached to our ancient Re- 
formed Church of France, full of a filial veneration for its past 
history of suffering and glory, persuaded that a great future 
may yet be reserved for it, we are independent of all official 
trammels by position and by choice ; but we desire to practise, 
in our intercourse with members of the Established Church, 
that fraternal loyalty of which we have given them on every 
occasion the most explicit testimonies. We cordially extend 
the hand to our brethren of the Church of the Confession of 
Augsburg, which is so much the more dear to us as it has 
recently been the more tried. Have we need to speak of the 
close bonds of sympathy which unite us to the independent 
Churches of Paris, and can we forget that it is from one of 
them, the oldest, and of which but yesterday we were the 
pastor, has issued the work to which henceforth we are going 
to devote ourselves entirely? We hope that our brethren, 
whom we to-day thank for their presence, will never feel 
themselves strangers in this place. Our relationship with 
them will be so much the more easy that, while we desire to 
fulfil here a work of preaching and of home missions, and 
are ready to instruct all those who come to us, we do not wish 
to take away the members of their Churches or enter into 
conflict with the various parishes in the midst of which 
we are placed. If, in the form of our worship, we have 
endeavoured to give a more complete satisfaction to the 
religious sentiments of believers, and a more palpable expres- 
sion to the grand truths that the Church ought always to 
assert, have we need to say that our faith to-day is what it 
was yesterday, and that, made free by divine grace, but humbly 
submissive to the word of apostles and prophets, we would 
build upon the only foundation which never changes, Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, who died for our offences, and was raised 
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for our justification? Beyond the barriers that the errors and 
the passions of men have reared, we love to remember that 
there is, according to the word of the Apostle, “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is 
above all and through all and in you all.” “Behold,” says 
the Psalmist, “how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! For there the Lord commanded 
His blessing, even life for evermore.” 

I bless God for this religious festival, so pleasant in the 
midst of all the troubles of the country and of the Church. 
Festivals . . . Alas! I can hardly believe it is but three 
and a half years since, in this quarter battered down by 
civil war, in these avenues furrowed by shells, it seemed that 
dismal volleys of artillery thundered forth, in the presence 
of the stranger, the agony of France. Those days have passed, 
but there are dates which are never effaced, and for the men 
who have seen those things, the purest joys. will remain veiled 

_with a remembrance of calamity. If only the state of the 
Church, the country of souls, could console us for the griefs 
and the lacerations of the terrestrial city! ... 

But let us for a moment forget our struggles. They will 
begin again only too soon. ‘This is a moment of respite in 
our anxieties, a gleam of light in our darkened sky, an hour 
of joy and spiritual refreshing for which we must give thanks. 

So I thank God for all those favours, and for this one 
especially, which crowns and sums them all up, namely, the 
ability to open this place, where thousands of souls will come 
to seek the everlasting word—where, in our weakness and 
insufficiency, but faithfully I hope, we shall preach Him who 
is the light of the world, the way, the truth, the life: where 
we shall endeavour, O Jesus Christ! to shew Thee in thy 
majesty as the Son of God, and in thy holy tenderness as a 
brother—to reveal Thee to those who do not know Thee and 
to make Thee better loved by those who do know Thee,—to 
say to those who are lost Thou wilt save them—and to those 
whom Thou hast saved that Thou wilt transform them by thy 
grace; and to make all feel, while first of all experiencing it 
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in themselves, the power of thy word, thy love, thy cross, and 
thy redeeming blood. 

And it is because we are consecrating this.sanctuary to 
Christ that I have chosen to meditate with you on the last 
words by which He founded the Church, “Go, and teach all 
nations,”—that is His command; “I am with you always,”— 
that is His promise. It is about that command and that 
promise I wish, with the help of God, to speak to you to-day. 

“Go, and teach all nations.” That was the most daring 
command that the world had ever heard. Human ambition, 
in its wildest dreams, had never yet proposed such an ideal 
to itself. 

Conquerors who succeeded in occupying upon the surface 
of our planet the extent of some days’ march, took the 
pompous title of masters of the world ; but their empire lasted 
just as long as the mark which the feet of their horses left 
upon the sand. Rome had her time, and by her skill, her 
perseverance, her vigorous and scientific discipline, she 
became capable of holding, during some centuries, a part of 
the ancient world under her unrelenting yoke: her destiny 
that was thus sung by her poets—‘“‘ Leave to other nations 
the arts which enchant; thou, Rome, remember thou must 
govern people.” But hers was only an external dominion 
that affected merely the surface, and that which force alone 
could maintain. A collector of taxes, a judge, and a centurion, 
such was Rome for vanquished people; they paid the tribute 
‘ of gold and blood, and they retained in the depths of their 
soul the obstinate and growing hatred which would, on the 
first opportunity, have its formidable explosion. As to founding 
a universal empire of another nature, as to affecting minds or 
souls, such a thing was not dreamed of. Philosophers spoke 
only to their initiated, and religions were entirely national. 
“He would be absolutely mad,” naively said Celsus, the 
Voltaire of the second century, “to believe that free men and 
slaves, Barbarians and Greeks, Romans and Scythians could 
ever be united in the same religion.” How could they have 
thought otherwise, these philosophers, who, like the fatalists 
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of our day, see nothing in religion but the normal or unhealthy 
excrescence of a race, and in the gods only the protecting 
genius of the political city? In a sense, they were not 
deceived. All religions, except the true one, are expressions 
of the instincts and the aspirations of the race or the country 
which produced them, and whose narrow and sectarian mark 
they always bear on their forehead. Their success also has 
come from that. Mahomedanism, with its hard dogmas and 
its despairing fatalism, is not conceived of outside of the 
East; to understand Buddhism it is necessary thoroughly to 
know India. But this very characteristic confines their action 
by impassable barriers. Their final powerlessness results 
precisely from the same cause which made their rapid fortune. 
Incarnations, often splendid, of the ideas of a race or an 
epoch, they: do not satisfy humanity. 

By its desire to be universal, the Gospel shows at once its 
divine origin. Already the Old Testament had been quite 
_ filled with this sublime presentiment. When Abraham, stand-. 
ing alone in the midst of a world bowed under polytheism, 
replies to God who calls him: ‘ Here am I!” “Listen,” 
the Lord said to him, “In thy seed shall a@// nations of the 
earth be blessed ;” and whilst the strict Jew, who heard only 
the voice of his national temperament, cast a disdainful look 
upon the nations, and dreamed of a Messiah partaking of his 
blood, the prophet, raised by the Spirit of God above the 
instincts of nature, welcomed into the future temple of the 
Most High all nations of the earth, and even the cursed 
descendants of the race of Ham, And when the time comes 
for the accomplishment of the promises, it is indeed in Judea 
that the cross is planted, but its shadow stretches over all 
people. In vain was this narrow and mocking title written 
overt the head of the crucified, ‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” The centurion, bending at His feet, prophesied 
that this kingdom should see Rome itself bowing before it. 
“Go,” said the Master, “and make all nations my disciples. 
Go, poor Galileans, who can neither read nor write, who 
have never learned the secret of influence and of popularity ;— 
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go, you who but yesterday hardly understood my teachings ;— 
go, you who have cowardly deserted me in the hour of suffer- 
ing,—you, the most ardent one, who will ever preserve the 
memory of the hour when you denied me thrice ;—go, and pre- 
sent yourselves before the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem and the 
sophists of Greece; go, representatives of the most despised 
race, proclaim to the victors of this world that you aspire to 
enlist them under your yoke ; go, mean and miserable, go to 
attack all old prejudices, all the systems and Schools of philo- . 
sophy, all national religions, to the gigantic coalition of all. 
pride, of all injustice, of all impurities which are arrayed against 
you. Ah! my brethren, if such a mission is not the height of 
folly, confess that it bears the strange seal of the supernatural. 
Such an ambition discloses the inspiration of the true God, 
of Him men have not made, but who has made men, who has 
made them of one blood, who has put in them the like soul, 
and who alone knows that which can save them. Yes, this 
dream is sublime and divine. But what shall we say if we see 
it changed into reality? Now, look back! and behold around 
you the children of the civilised world ranged at the feet of 
those Galileans, receiving from them, across eighteen centuries, 
religious and moral light: subject to their influence even 
when they deny it, and owing to them, after all, the very best 
they have. ‘To-day, in the capitals of Europe and of America, 
as in our most retired villages, there are no names more 
popular than those of these humble heroes. The glories of 
John, of Peter, and of Paul, have eclipsed all others, and the 
least of their words, translated into all the languages of men, 
are read and commented on, under the tent of the African as 
in the hut of the Sameyedes, in Madagascar asin London, in 
Paris as at the feet of the Himalaya. 

I know what is the reply to us. We are shown the map 
of the world, and made to touch with our finger those immense 
districts where the Gospel has not yet been accepted. I hear 
the accusation, and I bow my head. Oh! if the Church had 
always continued its divine mission. Oh! if, repelling, as its 
divine Head did in the day when He was tempted, outward 
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royalty and political grandeur, it had continued to sow the eternal 
word, both always and everywhere, watering it, if necessary, 
with its own blood! And, to-day, if Christian nations, instead 
of preparing I do not know what dreadful butchery-upon a 
battlefield whose name our children will count cursed, did 
but dream of carrying to another hemisphere, not brandy and 
opium, but the Gospel with all its lights, all the rights, all the 
liberties which flow from it, what should we not see, and what 
would not a near future reveal to us? However, let us be 
just. If humiliation becomes us, discouragement would be 
culpable. After a too prolonged inaction, the Church, in the 
age we are living in, has heard afresh the command of the 
Master : “Go, and teach all nations,” and never has the work 
of missions been pursued with greater ardour than to-day. 
The results obtained are so visible that the most prejudiced 
witnesses are forced to acknowledge them. In all countries 
known to us Christianity has gathered the first fruits of a 
-future harvest. In all races, there are souls who, from con- 
tact with the Gospel, have felt that which we have felt our- 
selves. -Ah! undoubtedly their number is still but few; yet 
at least it suffices to prove the character of universality 
belonging to the Gospel and its wonderful adaptation to all 
nations. Already I hear, in all human languages, voices 
which repeat the Lord’s prayer, and which ask of Him that. 
His kingdom may come—I perceive at work the fertile germs. 
whence the future shall issue. 

When, on a wintry day, a thick lining of snow covers the 
torpid and frozen ground, when the trees raise to the grey 
sky their bare boughs, which creak in the wind like the bones 
of askeleton, when, in the fields, all is motionless and silent, 
and when man, walking in the midst of this vast cemetery, 
where he does not even hear the sound of his steps, seems 
standing there only to be present at the death of creation, 
has it never occurred to you to ask where that strange and 
mysterious thing called life had taken refuge? Would you 
not have wished to surprise in its retreats and see the deep 
sources whence would flow the sap ready to wind silently 
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along its numberless channels? Would you not have wished 
to hear the confused agitation of millions of germs of plants 
or of insects which were on the point of opening out? Would 
you not-have wished to descend into the impenetrable work- 
shops where are elaborated the exquisite colours, the power- 
ful perfumes, the forces, the powers, the energies which are | 
going in a few months to transform nature, to unroll under our 
enchanted looks the ravishing spectacle of a universal revival, 
covering the surface of the earth with flowers more beautiful 
than the purple of Solomon in his glory, filling the air with 
aromas and harmonies, and-making every where to come 
forth harvests and fruits under the golden rays of the sun? 

Well, such an impression often fills my soul when I con- 

template the vast extent of the world which, eighteen centuries 
after Jesus Christ, still bears the name of Pagan. I see 
Africa, that cursed land, whose sands have drunk in blood 
like water. I see the gigantic empires of India and China 
sleeping their death-sleep through centuries, these ancient 
nations incapable of shaking off the weight of their decrepitude, 
and whose unprogressive annals seem to give ground to those 
who make of history the endless evolution of an eternal 
mechanism. Where will their revival come from? Where 
will salvation for them go forth? I listen, and, in their 
hidden depths, I hear the confused murmur of life beginning. 
Look ! under the hard soil, covered by age-long superadditions, 
are the evangelical seeds already germinating. Listen! Here 
is the sound of Christian prayer, here are the notes of our 
hymns repeated by lips which are surprised to find them so 
sweet. It is the announcement of better times commencing, 
it is the kingdom of Christ which gleams in the horizon, it is 
the ruddy tint of dawn and the first breezes of spring. Jesus 
Christ said, “ This Gospel must be preached to the ends of 
the world.” It will be so, and while the sceptics around us 
will rail at its dying old age, the Church will go on enlarging 
its limits more and more, and will be no more doubtful of its 
triumph than of the fidelity of its God. 

I well know that our enthusiasm will be counted simplicity ; 
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the immensity of the task will be arrayed against us: it will 
readily be admitted that Christianity may still make some 
conquests amongst barbarous people, but they believe it’ will 
be incapable of making itself heard amongst those old civilised 
races, so different from ours, inheritors of so great a past and 
infatuated with a gigantic pride. ‘They tell us, in the name of 
that positive science which claims to treat religious questions 
_ with the precision of algebra, that it is really a conflict of 
race and of temperament, and that we cannot step over the 
fatal limits that our organisation assigns to us. 

Let them tell, and let them jeer! Do you think that the 
problem did not present itself very seriously before that hand- 
ful of Israelites who dreamed of conquering the Greek and 
Roman world? and yet they followed the word of the Master : 
“Go, and teach all nations.” What! Christianity an affair of 
race! And what analogy do you find, I pray you, between 
the children of Shem, wandering in the desert, under the starry 

.sky, pursuing their solitary dreams in face of the infinite, 
ignorant of what we call.science, strangers to all the social 
problems which absorb us, and our western nations rabid for 
work, intoxicated with progress, fighting with matter a truceless 
strife, transforming the world into an immense workshop, and 
treating as barbarism that stolid impassivity under which the 
Orientals shelter their dignity? Between these two worlds 
there is an abyss. Their languages, their habits, their tastes, 
their temperaments for ever separate them. And yet, open 
your eyes and see the fact whose wonderful character custom 
alone veils from our mind. It is the book of those Shemites 
that I have placed upon this pulpit, while affirming that 
it will be the source and the rule of our teachings: it is the 
words of those Shemites that you heard just now and whose 
sublimity stirred your souls. Now, the fact which is seen here 
reproduces itself to-day over half of the world, and peoples that 
are entirely apart meet upon this ground. Yes, we children 
of the West, when, under the burden of sin or grief, we would 
express the groanings of our soul, find no tones which equal 
those of this book. No human word has better construed our 
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uncertainties, our obscurities, our remorse, our anguish; no 
interpreter has given to the outbursts of our hearts a more 
faithful and more true expression. Never has a book better 
responded to the formidable questions with which our life is 
filled, and shed into our obscurities so much light, into our 
trials a more impressive consolation, into our anxieties more 
mitigation. Now this experience has become to-day an his- 
torical fact that the blindest are forced to see. The acknow- 
ledgment of whole nations, the most prosperous of the Old 
and the New World, has made of this book a national monu- 
ment: it is called the corner-stone of their moral greatness and 
the support of their destinies. Who then can explain such a 
phenomenon ? Where have those sons of the East discovered 
this wonderful knowledge of the heart of all men? In what 
school have they become the religious masters of mankind ? 
No, that is not the simple effect of nature and the spontaneous. 
efflorescence of a race and an epoch. We must say with Paul, 
“these things have not entered into the heart of man” as the 
sap rises from the soil into the fruits that it makes to grow. 
It is from on high that they have come down. We are here in 
presence of a revelation. 

Let the Church then take courage! Let the believers of 
to-day hear vibrating in their souls, as for the first time, the 
words of the Master: ‘Go, and teach all nations.” Teach 
those who are far off. Put no limit to your action, for God 
has put none to His love. See in every man a brother in the 
common misery, but a brother also by the redeeming blood. 
Teach those nations from which everything separates you, 
and if you are oppressed by the view of the obstacles that 
await you, remember that there also you have your helpers 
and your allies. Ah! without doubt, the people amongst whom 
our missionaries spend their efforts and their lives, are impreg- 
nable fortresses in appearance, but the hour is coming when 
secret understandings will bring about their surrender to us. 
Those allies are—conscience, which everywhere seeks a paci- 
fication worthy of itself and of God; the heart, which thirsts for 
righteousness and for love; the human soul, always restless 
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and unjust until it has found its God. ‘Go, then, apostles of 
Christ, teach now and always, wander to the most distant 
“shores, and when, under unknown skies, you have discovered a 
-region where there is no more sin, where anguish and remorse 
are no longer known, where the heart has no more rendings 
and death no terrible mysteries, then you will stop and say 
to the cross of Christ, Wither up, lie in the dust, we have no 
need of thee! 

But, in going far away with the message of the Gospel, do 
not forget the nations near you who long since received 
it. The Master said, Teach them to observe all that I have 
commanded you. 

This will be, brethren, the motto of our ministry; as also 
we believe that there alone is the strength of the Church and 
the secret of its authority. We observe what Christ has 
commanded us, and all that He has commanded, whether 
directly by Himself or indirectly by the Apostles, to whom He 
. said, “ He that hears you, hears me.” We should be, accord- 
ing to the word of Paul, “a building built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone.” We remember that Christ said, “If ye 
continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and 
“ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
This humble submission to the word of our Master we find 
our only safeguard, on the one hand against the endless 
‘variations of individua] opinion, and on the other against 
traditions and human superstitions. 

I know such a submission is not always understood. 
Servitude! they cry. And who dare cast up to us this word 
servitude? Men who believe themselves free because they 
deny ; men who never yet have been able to found and 
maintain permanent liberties; men who, after so much de- 
ception and failure, do not even know how to ask themselves 
if this submission which they rail against may not be that 
in which is found the source of true liberty. Without hurling 
at us the reproach of servitude, others confine themselves to 
accuse us of stagnation. They acknowledge that the Gospel 
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has the right to all our admiration, but they are surprised 
that we there seek an unchangeable rule and an authority 
which limits us. They do not understand that we take to the 
letter this word of Christ: “Observe a// that I have com- 
manded you.” That, it seems to them, is the side chosen by 
minds who renounce free and manly researches; that is the 
negation of progress. 

To this accusation, our answer is as follows: 

There are undoubtedly variable elements in religion: I see 
them, for instance, in the forms which are not the necessary 
expression of the reality; I-see them also in the formulas 
which are the human expression of divine truth; I see them, 
too, in all that concerns the relations of the Gospel to natural 
or political science. It is foolish to bind the Bible to a 
cosmological theory, as was done in the middle ages, or to | 
bind the Church to a political form, as is at times attempted 
to-day; these are domains that God has given over to our 
free investigations. But there is also in religion an eternal . 
foundation : it is morality first of all (which has no need to be 
proved), and it is also doctrine, from which morality is not 
separated, for all morality supposes a certain relation of ‘God 
with man and of man with man, and what is doctrine but the 
expression of this relation? This foundation of doctrine and 
morality we mean to maintain in its entirety. 

Preach morality, is often said to us. We have no wish to 
forget it; but hardly have we approached it when we meet with 
doctrine. We want to know, for example, if God finds a place 
in morality, that is to say by becoming its living centre, or if 
morality is no more than a theory of the civil code or a 
catalogue of our social duties. The idea that we have of 
morality, is so closely allied to the idea that we have of God 
Himself, of our relations to Him, of the nature of our soul and 
its destiny, that the separation which certain minds would 
carry out between morality and doctrine is simply impossible. 
So the attentive study of history shows us that it is doctrines 
which decide the destiny of churches and nations. 

In obedience, then, to a rational and deep conviction, we oe 
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not separate what God has joined, and we preserve the Gospel 
in its entirety. Besides, there is here a fact which must strike 
you. Each generation of men has its tastes, its prejudices, its 
errors ; each epoch then endeavours to frame a religion to its 
own figure, and to adapt Christianity to its own ideas. Now 
religion, representing on the contrary the absolute, the eternal, 
cannot lend itself to all those variations, Expect then, that it. 
should ‘surprise and grieve us, and say that those teachings 
which annoy us are perhaps the most necessary. Let us show 
this by examples. 

Apostolic days were not devoid of Greeks ynipatWising with 
certain aspects of the Gospel, who begged Paul to renounce 
the, preaching of the strange and repelling doctrine of the 
salvation of the world by the punishment of a crucified Jew, 
To which Paul replied, ‘God forbid that I should glory save 
- in the cross of my Saviour ;” and he called the foolishness of 
the cross “‘ the power of God for the salvation of men.” 

Who were right, the Greeks or the Apostle ? What would 
the Gospel become without the cross? Do you think that 
without the cross the Church would have been founded? Do 
you think that the Sermon on the Mount itself would have 
been preserved to us? 

I pass over fifteen centuries. We are in the first days of 
the Renaissance,—the learned and inquisitive minds of ‘that 
time are elated with Greek and Latin literature. The dazzling 
effect of classic antiquity upon their mind is such that they are 
somewhat ashamed of the simplicity of the teaching, the poor 
and base style of the Gospel: they dream ofa religion dressed 
up in Ciceronian language, and whose expressions correspond 
to those of the philosophy of Plato; one of them, a cardinal 
of the court of Rome, complains, in his intimate letters, of 
what he calls the jargon of St. Paul. Doubtless this spiritual 
dignitary of the Church would have been surprised if he had | 
been told that these words of this sublime jargon—‘“ The just 
shall.live by faith ””—was about to overturn the world, and to 
pull off the yoke of Rome from the half of Christianity. Here 
again, who was right, Luther or the detractors of the Gospel ? 
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What would the destinies of Christianity have become without 
the strange doctrine of justification by faith? I pass over 
three more centuries: we are on the eve of the French revo- 
lution. The Church is deeply degraded; alas! it suffers 
because of all the iniquities it has ordained or tolerated : the 
blood of martyrs formerly shed is about to be required of it. A 
generation is growing up which is intoxicated with independ- 
ence, and which thinks to arrive by its own strength at liberty, 
at social happiness, without any surmisings of the gloomy 
drama which the end of the century wiil see accomplished. 
Do you know what most irritates the men of that time against 
Christianity, what sometimes wrings from them accents of indig- 
nation and contempt? It is the fact that Christianity teaches 
that we are born naturally inclined to evil,—it is the bitter 
doctrine of our natural corruption and our powerlessness for 
good. This epoch cannot bear that, and, to please it, noth- 
ing else than a Christianity esteemed philosophical is preached. 
The word sin gives place to that for weakness, redemption 
becomes moral amelioration. The Christian drama is con- 
tracted and defaced, and we have in its stead this natural religion, 
this doctrine of the enlightened, this theophilanthropy whose 
decease has been saluted with universal derision. Well, I appeal 
to your good sense. Let us suppose that, in place of jesting at 
Christianity, they had listened to it ;—suppose that Christian 
prayers had, as in England, in America, and in the Low 
Countries, invoked upon the cradle of our liberty the bene- 
_diction of the living God ; suppose that the passing generations 
had learned, in the austere pages of the Gospel, to understand 
the natural weakness and misery of humanity; that they had thus 
been guarded from the dizziness of pride, rapidly followed by 
a decadence so humiliating, would France have been less happy, 
would so much blood have been shed, and should we have been 
called to go through, under the eyes of Europe, those gigantic 
experiences which exhaust the vital force of a people, and which 
sometimes cause a shudder when thinking of the future ? 
To-day another language is used. Another sacrifice is asked 
of us: it is that of the supernatural under the specious pre- 
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text that science has determined the exact boundaries of 
nature, an affirmation of more sound than reality, it is wished 
that we should consent to relegate to the domain of mythology 
all the facts of the Gospel which surpass the ordinary level of 
our observations. Well, to this claim we reply, as to all the 
others, that we prefer to preserve the Gospel in its entirety. 
We are told that, disencumbered of this element, Christianity 
would soon recover its spring, like a vessel relieved of a 
burden which weighs it down. We believe that, reduced to 
the proportions of a religious philosophy, it would live beyond 
everything else that will live in our age. Presently experience 
will be had of it, and we wait the results without fear. Still 
more, we believe that this great fact of the supernatural which 
this century smiles at, because it sees in it, as in contem- 
_ porary legends, only clever, interested, or ridiculous counter- 
feits, is one of those that we ought to study thoroughly. 
There is need to speak of it, as the last century had need to 
. speak of the fall of man, as the sixteenth century had need to 
speak of the austere spirituality of Paul, as the Athenians 
had need of the foolishness of the cross. 

Do you not begin to feel what there is at the bottom of that 
philosophy which admits nothing beyond necessary laws in 
‘this - world, which, seizing upon arguments, in the name of 
which it attacks the supernatural, and logically carrying them 
out, forbids us to pronounce the name of God because it is no 
longer for it even a metaphysical hypothesis, because that in 
its eyes there is in the totality of things only an eternal linking 
of causes and effects, because that for it God would be a 
free will, that is to say arbitrary, that is to say, the negation of 
science itself? Do you breathe at ease in this prison, whose 
walls are always closing in upon you, stifling all your generous 
aspirations, all your immortal hopes? Do you feel happy 
under the inspection of those vigilant jailers of your thoughts 
who reproach as cowardice the prayer that the sight of your 
child in agony wrenches from you, and the look of hope that 
you dare to raise above the grave where his body is about to 


become food for worms? 
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Are you reassured when you see this science, logical with 
itself, affirm that there is nothing in the whole of nature but 
a law and a principle, force, always force, and nothing but 
force? Does it please you to see introduced into the relation- 
ships of men this new zoological law of natural selection, and 
the struggle for life in which feeble races must be eternally 
sacrificed to more vigorous races, so that a curse should always 
fall upon the vanquished? Ah! I tell you, the time is coming 
when this word supernatural at which you smile shall be for you 
the word of deliverance, because it shall be the vista towards 
heaven, the affirmation of liberty in God first, in your soul 
afterwards, and last of all in societies ; because that, in face of 
the visible reality which gives to righteousness the lie so per- 
sistently and cruelly, in face of the insolent triumphs of force, 
it will be the affirmation of things not seen, of the kingdom of 
truth and righteousness established on earth by the conquered, 
the executed one, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Thus we shall preserve our Gospel unbroken, with its 
mysteries, its depths and its apparent foolishness, well con- 
vinced that from this deep source will spring the healthgiving 
waters which will refresh the generations yet to come. We 
are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and of the glory of 
our ministry: its only portion, that which must suffice us, is 
to be its faithful interpreters, is to make it shine in your eyes 
in its integrity. 

Brethren, this mission has its joys; it is at once sweet and 
‘sublime to know that in our nothingness we can serve an 
eternal cause and leave after us a something that never passes 
away. It is to feel anew, and when closely studying it, the 
power of truth, and to make it felt by others. It is also, 
and how grand, to see souls hitherto indifferent or hostile 
awakened by contact with this teaching, hearts embittered and 
despairing softened under the gentle dews of divine consola- 
tion, and sinners bending the head in repentance and faith. 
If this is a ground of joy to the angels in heaven, what will it 
be for us who, after having been the object of this amazing 
mercy, are called to be its instruments ? 
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But, I would say also, this mission has its distresses, and 
I should not be sincere if I did not say so. And, first of 
all, the hidden humiliations, the remembrance of past faults 
and the feeling of present miseries, the contrast between 
the greatness of the message and the unworthiness of the 
messenger ; afterwards the frequent failures, often the sorrow 
at not being understood by men of his age, the feeling of 
distrust that is awakened amongst honourable men, to whom 
all that is religious becomes immediately suspicious, the too 
evident aversion, too explainable perhaps, that multitudes of 
our fellow-countrymen feel towards Christianity, the sight of so 
much material misery that cannot be assuaged, of so much moral 
distress that will not be consoled, of so many pressures that we 
cannot overthrow, . . . and when, in the discouragement of the 
strife, we return to our brethren in arms, the frequent spectacle 
of a sectarian spirit, the strifes and divisions of the Church, 
the secret isolation that we feel there where we had hoped to 

. find sympathy,.. .. and above all,... ah! above all this 
bitter grief, to see the Gospel compromised by the passions and 
hatreds of parties who serve it, or rather who serve them- 
selves by it, and who (shall I say the word? yes, I will say it) 
defend with the arms of Satan the cause of Jesus Christ. 
‘That is what overwhelms us. But if the mission is vast and 
often crushing, the promise with which Christ accompanies it 
is greater still and suffices for all our weaknesses: ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world.” 

Have you, brethren, tested the value of this simple word, 
“Tam”? Have you reflected on all that it includes that is 
royal and divine? We spoke a short time since of the 
universality of the reign of Christ in regard to human races ; 
here we are in face of another phénomenon quite as wonderful : 
it is the universality of His reign in time. Jam, is the sublime 
name which the Lord employs when He speaks to Moses, a 
name the beauty of which our versions do not give , they say 
“‘ He who is” when it should be translated “I am ;” now it is 
in these terms God spake to His messenger: ‘‘Go to my 
people and say to them: / am has sent me.to you.” An 
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expression with no equal, for how define better the divine 
nature than by saying that it is Being in its absolute essence ? 
And Moses, man of God, replied to God in that incomparable 
prayer which is perhaps the oldest page of our sacred books: 
“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting Thou art God” (Ps. xc. 1, 2); and David said 
in his turn: ‘Thou hast laid the foundations of the earth, and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but Thou remainest ; they all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
but Thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” 
(Bsiiciti2'§, 28:3) 

God is. Now according to the profound words which John 
has preserved, “As the Father has life in Himself, so hath He 
given to the Son, to His eternal Word, to have life in Himself ” 
(John v. 26). So the Christ, even when He is invested with 
His mortal body, always speaks as He who is above time. 
“Before Abraham was, I am” (John vili. 58); and let it not 
be said, repeating an assertion as false as trite, that it is only 
John who could make Him speak thus. I find in the oldest 
Gospels declarations like this: “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (Matt. xvill. 20). It is Matthew who hath preserved 
the words of my text, “I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

It is needful to say here without circumvention to those 
who, denying the divinity of Christ, wish at least to secure the 
moral perfection of His humanity, words like those—which, 
however, are only the express affirmation of the entire attitude 
of Jesus—would be in the niouth of a simple man, or even of 
one of the highest of creatures, either folly or blasphemy. 
The more a being rises in the moral order, the more he must 
have a true and sublime idea of the greatness of God; the 
more consequently he must dread to diminish and usurp any 
portion whatsoever of the EN and love which are due 
to God alone. 
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If Christ had been only a prophet, and the greatest of all, 
it is towards God that He would have directed, at the moment 
when He was about to be separated from them, the looks and 
faith of His disciples. He would have commanded them to wait 
for the light, grace and strength of God alone. Now, what is 
it He does? He orders them to turn their eyes upon Him- 
selfi—He proposes to them Himself as the cenie of their 
thoughts, the perpetual source of their strength and consolation : 
“Lo, Iam with you always ! a2 

The word eternal is one of the most abused by human 
rhetoric. Poor creatures of a day, we believe ourselves 
founding edifices of granite, and the rain and the storm have 
soon carried away our works of plaster and clay. We make 
superhuman efforts to maintain ourselves on the surface of 
this bottomless gulf in which our names and our lives are 
swallowed up. ‘They think,” says the Book of Psalms, “ that 
their houses will continue for ever; they have called their 
. lands by their own names.” Some favoured ones alone leave 
after them the long echo of their memories through centuries. 
Thinkers or poets, artists, learned men, inventors of. genius, 
conquerors, great criminals or benefactors of humanity, they 
obtain this thing for which so many crimes and often follies 
have been committed: they have a name. It is said of them 
that their work is eternal, and indeed it is the property of 
genius to triumph over time in a certain measure, and to seem 
to possess this divine attribute, ubiquity in the centuries. 

Take care, however. Their work, however perfect it appears, 
is marked with the stamp of the era that produced it. How- 
ever true, or however great it may be, it always bears in one 
of its defective parts the date of the moment when it was 
born. Time, in brushing away the brilliant varnish of the first 
hour, will soon let be seen what it has that is fictitious, or at 
least incomplete. The more loud the acclamation at its 
appearance, the more fear there is that it will not survive the 
test of to-morrow. How many ephemeral triumphs are there 
in the history of ideas! How many admirations have our 
fathers felt, and which we can understand only in transporting 
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ourselves by an archeological effort into the time and the 
circumstances which saw them produced! The greatest 
geniuses betray the natural infirmity which they had from their 
era; not one of them of whom we should not say, he was, on 
one side, the man of his age; not one of them who absolutely 
triumphs over time. But if absolute truth could appear upon 
earth, there would be no time for it; it would be known by 
this infallible sign that it would rule all ages. 

That is evident in the mathematical or scientific order, but 
the fact is also manifest in this moral order. The axioms of 
conscience are not less eternal-than those of algebra. 

Well, before the conscience Christ is to-day that which He 
was yesterday, when Pascal applied the words of Isaiah to 
Him: “ Holy, holy, holy,” or when the apostle cried trembling, 
“‘ Depart from me, for Iam a sinful man!” Not one feature of 
His moral figure has time altered—not one ray of His pure 
glory has lost its brilliancy. As perfect oe as the ideal type 
of humanity, He can say eternally, “I am.’ 

That which we affirm of His character is equally true of 
His teaching. His word is not that of a particular period. 
It is not applicable only to such and such a generation. It 
addresses itself to men of all ages. It goes right to their 
conscience, to their heart. The sermon on the mount or the 
parables are as real to-day as they were in the hour when He 
uttered them. As teacher and revealer, He can say eternally : 
6< I am.” 

It is the same with that work of redemption, “ for which 
Jesus came” (John xii. 27). In a sense He has His date 
in history, as in a sense also He has His place upon earth. 
There has been a Good Friday as there has been a Golgotha. 
But the Scripture, in speaking of this sacrifice, raises it above 
time. Foreordained before all ages, Peter has admirably said. 
The cross is nowhere if it is not at the centre of history. All 
the pardons of God result from this eternal sacrifice. As 
Saviour Christ can eternally say, “I am.” 

But, in the words of my text, Christ declares not only His 
eternity, He promises something more: His eternal presence - 
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I am always with you. Now it is not only by the example of 
His moral perfection, by the authority of His word, by the 
- effacacy of His sacrifice, that Christ is with us. He is 
present in the midst of humanity in the very real sense that 
at the hour in which I speak He lives and reigns in myriads of 
hearts, where He occupies the most intimate and the most. 
sacred place. Christian hearers, is not that your experience, 
and is it not true that Christ for you is the Master and King 
‘of your hearts? Now this fact that we state here is produced, 
begins again each day and in all parts of the world. 
Habit alone renders us insensible to, or at least does not: 
permit us to take in all its greatness. Just as we end by 
scarcely observing the great forces which move our universe, 
and as the least event which passes over the surface absorbs 
more of our attention, so, occupied by the daily incidents of 
life and by the agitation of politics, we do not notice this 
moral, mighty, incomparable and always widening phenomenon 
-which is called the kingdom of Jesus Christ in souls. Realise 
then, that at the very time I am speaking to you, there are 
millions of men who live in the presence and the love of 
Christ, who link their eternal hopes to His word, and for 
whom life without Christ would be the darkest and most cruel 
of problems. No one is present in the world as is Jesus 
_ Christ. This very morning, wherever the Gospel has shed 
its light, the Church has celebrated this eternal Presence. 
Eighteen centuries have separated us from Him, and yet, 
apparently absent, He holds so important a place in human — 
affections that to tear Him thence would be to rend the moral 
world even to its profoundest depths. To Him come every 
day, the distress, the anguish, the repentance, as also the 
rapture of worship, of gratitude and of love from the redeemed 
people whom He has conquered in every part of the world. 
As formerly, He teaches, He enlightens, He pardons, He 
heals ; He says to those who are weak: “ Arise!” and to those 
who are dead: “Live again!” But what Judea alone saw 
then, the whole world sees now.. And, wherever He-~has 
sway, He establishes His empire in the heart itself; He asks 
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a place above all natural affection, He claims and He fills the 
very centre of life. 

Ah! I understand the sad and far-reaching words which the 
first general of our age let fall one day in comparing his reign 
with that of Christ. He said, “I have drawn out the enthu- 
siasm of multitudes who died for me; but my presence was 
needed, the electricity of my look, my accent, my words ; 
then I kindled the sacred fire in their hearts. Christ alone 
has been able to raise the hearts of men to the invisible, even ~ 
to the sacrifice of time and space. Throughout time and 
space the human soul, with all its faculties, becomes an adjunct 
to the existence of Christ. All those who sincerely believe in 
Him experience a wonderful, supernatural love—inexplicable 
phenomenon, impossible to the forces of man; and time, the 
great destroyer, cannot exhaust its power, or limit its duration.” 
Thus spoke the man of force, thus shone forth under the rays 
of his fifty times victorious sword the words of my text: 
“Lo, Iam with you always.” 

This also, brethren, is the promise which strengthens and 
consoles us in all griefs, in all weaknesses, in all want of success 
in our ministry. Christ is with us, in His ever-powerful word, 
in His invisible but real presence, in the Sacrament of the 
Communion, where He makes the believing soul partake of 
His flesh and blood. 

It is this promise which constitutes our strength. Notwith- 
standing our insufficiency and our misery, we have the privilege 

‘and the joy of leading souls, not to the feet of a Church, but to 
the feet of Him who is the truth and the life—of Him whose 
adorable figure is above and sheltered from all the iniquities and 
all the crimes committed in His name,—of Him who alone can 
satisfy the thirst of souls, and can make them know in com- 
munion with Him pardon and joys a thousand times proved. 
Like the disciples who formerly surrounded Him upon the 
mountain, we see the miracle of the bread of life multiplying 
under. His divine touch, and sufficing to satisfy the hunger of 
multitudes. . Ignorant and. sinful, we have this mysterious 
power of enlightening, sanctifying, saving souls; we exercise 
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what the old Patriarch Job called, “the royalty of consola- 
tion.” O surpassing mystery! O wonder that should make 
us fall on our knees! For this capability comes not from our- 
selves ; no, the apostle says so to us, and God forbid that we 
should take profit out of it! Thus its burden is heavy, and it 
is possible to have preached the Gospel and to have worked 
miracles in the name of Christ, and to hear in the last 
day these terrible words, ‘“‘ Depart from me: I never knew 
you.” 

We can do nothing of ourselves, said Paul, but we can do all 
things in Christ Jesus: so our work is to lead souls to Him, 
saying to them, ‘‘ Come and see ; ”—to bring them to say, like 
the Samaritans of old, ‘‘ Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, but we have heard Him ourselves, and we know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” Happy 
if, in the silence of adoration and the concentratedness of love, 
He permits us to help to this heavenly meeting between the 

- lost soul and the Saviour who comes to redeem it. Happy if, 
leaving you at the feet of Him who alone should suffice you 
for ever, we can say with the forerunner, “ He must increase, 
but I must decrease !” 

“JT am always with you.” If this word is the strength of our 
ministry, it is also the support and consolation of the Church. 
We hear the decay of Christianity and its approaching death 
spoken of. I do not know if this death is really believed in ; 
but it appears to be so. Some rejoice over it; they think 
that humanity will breathe more freely when it shall be 
delivered from the burden of old beliefs: they do not know 
how quickly it will fall into bondage on the day when it shall 
be no more sustained by this faith in the unseen world which 
forces it, at least, to look above. Others, more perspicacious 
and more skilful, well understand that man cannot do without 
religion ; they feel that Christianity responds to the deep wants 
of the human soul, that it is after all the grandest school for 
devotedness and humility here below, and that no other belief 
is ready to take its place at the bedside of the sick and dying, 
in the hospital, amongst the poor and the ignorant, near the™ 
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multitudes who-in their simplicity can never understand a' 
morality without God. They then are ready to make. an 
alliance with us, and to extend a protecting hand toward 
Christianity on the sole condition that we consent to transform 
it. They complacently show us the programme of this trans- 
formation. To the people they will still permit us to speak in 
the mystic language of supernatural religion, but they themselves 
desire to hear something else. They say, “‘ Leave those old hard 
doctrines of sin, of judgment, of redemption, or at least do not 
let them be for us anything else than formulas under which we 
may shelter our own ideas. - Still observe your Christian 
festivals, speak to the people of the cradle of Christmas, of an 
ensanguined cross and an empty tomb; for us these will be no 
more than the touching myths, than the ever-popular parables 
of which we reserve the interpretation and the sense. Give 
us, in a word, a religion that suits us. On these terms we 
will support you, we will bring to you, if necessary, the votes 
of popular masses, and modern society shall give to the Church 
an asylum for sheltering its old age.” 

To those who speak thus to us, this is our reply. First 
of all, we have not two doctrines ; we leave philosophers who 
desire it to make the clever distinction between the vulgar 
and the learned, between the initiated and the ignorant herd. 
We serve a Teacher who had for His apostles children of the 
people, and we recognise in our spiritual instructors the 
fishermen and the sinners of Galilee; it is not in their school 
that we have learned to despise humanity. We have only 
one Gospel, and we preach it to all, because that all, in face 
of the eternal problems of our destiny, are equally ignorant 
and miserable; because that all, in face of the divine law, 
are equally sinful and responsible. ‘Time does nothing here ; 
give us a humanity which sins no more, and we shall no 
longer have need of redemption. 

They tell us, it is true, that our dogmas are crumbling away. 
Yes, we well know that there are ruins in this century, and often 
we are astonished to see the strange joy which the spectacle 
causes to this generation, so enthusiastic when called to 
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destroy, and so thoroughly powerless when it~has to build 
anything. Yes, from this secular tree of historic Christianity, 
many dead branches have been carried away by the blast of 
a storm and can never become alive again, and yet we are 
calm when we think of the future ;—that which has fallen is 
the work of man, that which remains is the work of God. 
Now Christ is the Son of the living God, and His gospel is 
the truth. Take away'from the Church all the supports upon 
which without doubt it has hitherto relied too much; refuse 
to it, if you will, all protection and all privilege ; we will await 
it, we. will prepare for it, we will consent to it. You will not 
take away from the Church its Christ, and with Him it is for ever 
invincible. What doI say? She herself does not suspect the 
magnificent future which awaits her and the conquests which 
are reserved to her in the day when, leaving every deceptive 
support and all borrowed glory, she will draw her life from 
her divine Head alone; in the day when, delivered from the 
-protections and alliances which are a clog to her with the 
_appearance of serving her, she will claim from society only 
common justice, and will take her march through the world 
having no other arm than the cross, no other resource than 
the faith of her children. Ah! all that she has lost shall, in 
that day, be restored to her a hundredfold. In the place of 
a professed succour that is granted to her with a stinting 
and oft disdainful hand, she will have reconquered respect, 
and standing alone in the midst of all'our ruins she will prove 
her divine strength and indestructible vitality. They speak 
of the decrepitude of Christianity. Do you really believe in 
it? Is there a man here who dares to predict the date of its 
death? Are you not struck, on the contrary, by its wonderful 
juvenescence? Ah! that which dies is all that which has been 
desired to be put in its place. My aged hearers, and you, my 
brethren, whose memory embraces only thirty or forty years of 
this century, how many systems have you not seen rise up 
on the sparkling horizon of human thought, then mount 
triumphant to the meridian of glory, to disappear into an 
eternal oblivion! Recall the deism of the last century which, 
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under the name of natural religion, alone seemed worthy of 
the regenerated human mind. What enthusiasm surrounded 
it! To-day we seek in vain for a thinker who will gather 
together what it has bequeathed. Recall that proud pantheism 
which seemed to have proclaimed the formula for the evolu- 
tions of the human mind. To-day we curiously study its 
dialectic processes as in an arsenal where ancient arms are 
examined, and the cuirasses of ancient knights are made to 
play upon their rusty joints. At the time I am speaking, it 
is positivism which thinks itself called upon to collect the 
legacy of past schools and the direction of the human mind. 
It has a confident tone, and disposes of the future without 
suspecting that its heir; whose name it knows not, will let fall 
upon it in its turn a definite sentence, and prepare to dig for 
it its grave in the last cemetery which is called history. 
Deaths follow quickly in this century ; but the Gospel, work of 
the living God, is living as He is. 

It will live ; such is our deep faith. Less than ever have 
we any disquietude about its future. That which disquiets us 
is the destiny of individuals and nations which suppose they 
can do without it. Thus it is with the conviction of an imperi- 
ous duty that we put one hand to-day to the work that awaits 
us here. 

Ah ! we know the task is immense. How can we think of 
what is passing at this moment in France, without having 
the heart profoundly moved! On one side, in that great 
Catholic Church in which we love to acknowledge so much 
devotedness, so much humility, so many admirable lives and 
hidden virtues, a violent party, Ultramontanism, is pushing to 
the extreme its ultimate consequences, openly declaring war. 
with the modern state, with all the laws, with all the 
liberties without which present society could not live except 
by denying itself, dreaming in the midst of the nineteenth 
century of a theocracy as impossible as foolish, ruining by its 
excess the authority which it professes to defend, cursing as 
culpable and cowards all believing Catholics who will not 
walk under its sectarian flag, enrolling for the service of 
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religion all political hatreds, throwing out aspersions and 
insults with an energy which never flags, rendering the Gospel 
odious, and afterwards boasting of saving a society which it 
caresses and leads to abysses. On the other hand, confronting 
it, a haughty and dogmatic unbelief which no longer wants 
God in the heaven nor in the Church upon earth, which treats 
as degrading reveries the aspirations of believing souls, for 
which faith and prayer are but the unhealthy efflorescence of . 
superstitious minds,—narrow besides, and intolerant quite as 
much as those whom it opposes, having like them its syllabus, 
its calendar of saints, its high priests, its excommunications and 
its anathemas, venerating the bloody memories of the Terror 
as those others venerate their Saint Bartholomew, and pretend- 
ing, in the name of science and of liberty, to possess itself of 
the guidance of youth, and the direction of the future. These 
are the two extreme parties between which it seems at times 
that France has to choose. For us, we repel this impious 
. dilemma, and we repudiate the one as well as the other of those 
detestable flags. But what is the use of denying it? These 
are the terrible powers, and blind indeed is he who will not 
see them. 

How overcome them? Here I remember the saying of the 
Master, “If you had faith” (ah! brethren, if we had faith)— 
“if you had faith, you should say to this mountain, Be thou re- 
moved and be thou cast into the midst of the sea, and it would 
obey you.” Well, before us are the two gigantic mountains 
which seem threatening to smother our country ; they are so 
apparent on the horizon as if nothing else was there ; they are 
digging between them chasms so formidable, that the men 
whom they separate seem condemned to a war of extermination, 
to endless hatreds. Brethren, shall we have faith? Shall we 
know how to say to these mountains: “ Arise, and cast your- 
selves into the sea”? Ido not know; but that would be the 
salvation of France. 

O Jesus Christ, divine Head of the Church, King of 
righteousness and truth, arise and show to this age, which no 
longer knows, the power and beauty of thy everlasting Gospel ; 
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and as this sanctuary is opened for thy glory, vouchsafe from this 
first day to hallow it with thy presence. Let thy word alone 
be taught here, let thy grace alone be presented, and each 
time that we shall assemble in thy name, may we feel 
thy promise to be. realised, “Lo, I am with you always.” 
Amen. 


C2859) 


THE DISCIPLES SENDING AWAY THE 
CANAANITE WOMAN. 


“« And behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts and cried 
unto Him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David. . 
And his disciples came and besought Him saying, Send her away ; for she 
crieth after us.”—MAtT. xv. 22, 23. 


WOMAN from the country.of Canaan, a poor mother, 
came near to Jesus Christ. She has been told that He is 

good, that He heals those who suffer, and the greatness of her 
grief is such that, notwithstanding the silence of the Master, she 
follows Him with persistence, in order to obtain a promise 
from Him, a word ; but between her and Jesus are the apostles ; 
in their eyes she is nothing but a heathen, and that is sufficient 
for them.to repel her. “Send her away,” they say to Jesus 
Christ, “send her away, for she crieth after us”! This is 
not the only occasion on which they use such language. One 
day mothers came to Jesus, and brought to him their little 
children that He might bless them, but there also the Apostles 
interfered and repelled them. Another time there is a woman 
who comes near Him in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
Humble and silent, she enters carrying a box of ointment 
which she breaks on His feet. The disciples are indignant 
and say, ‘“‘ Why was this waste?” Thus, in three instances, I 
see the disciples interposing between Jesus and those whom 
He would bless. And this fact has been reproduced in all 
eras; to-day, I have the sad_and too well-founded conviction 
that amongst the causes which keep. souls at_a distance from 
Jesus, we must count the attitude of .the_ disciples of Jesus 
Christ 2 as one of the most powerful. It is under the pressure 
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of this thought that I would speak to you; my aim, I need 
hardly say, is not to depreciate the disciples: that is so easy 
a task that the world knows well enough how to undertake it. 
I would do better; I would once more call to mind that it is 
to the Master, and not to the disciples, that we must go to 
find light, peace and salvation. 

Let us first dispel all misunderstandings. When I declare 
that it is to the Master, and not to the disciples, that we must 
look,—when I recall, to justify this thought, the examples that 
I have quoted, I do not forget that the apostles, enlightened 
by special revelations, called- by Jesus to found the Church, 
were invested by Him with an exceptional authority, and per- 
vaded by His Spirit in order to become the true and faithful 
interpreters of His thought. I do not forget their mission or 
the promises attached to it: ‘He that heareth you heareth 
Me,” said the Lord Jesus. “ The Spirit will guide you into all 
the truth.” They speak with full consciousness of this mission, 
and hence comes that tone which belongs only to them, 
that calm and firm certainty, that extraordinary elevation of 
thought and of word, that serene authority which is the best 
proof of their inspiration. Nothing is further from my thoughts 
than to put them, in the sphere of Christian truth, in contra- 
diction to their Master. 

It is proposed to-day to oppose their teaching to that of 
Jesus, so that Jesus alone being for us the Master, we should 
fill the post of judges in respect to Peter and Paul. I do not 
accept such a position: the apostles are for us the accredited 
witnesses of Jesus Christ; it is by them that I know the 
Master. Undoubtedly there is between them and Jesus 
Christ all the distance which separates those who come from 
earth from Him who has descended from heaven. ‘Jesus alone 
possesses the truth without measure. He is the truth. They 
obtain only that which God has revealed to them of it; 
neither Paul, nor John, nor James suffices me. Each of them 
sheds upon the plan of salvation a ray of revealed truth : the 
one lays stress above all upon grace, the other enters into 
the love which is the divine essence, the third insists on the 
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moral law: in Jesus Christ alone the truth appears in its radi- 
ant, its complete harmony; but between the apostles and Him 
there is no contradiction. In Him, as in their centre, all the 
lines of apostolic teaching meet; from apostles, I go to the 
Master, and from the Master I return to the apostles, without 
for a moment departing from the truth. How, moreover, can 
we oppose them to the Master, since Christ is their life, the 
object of their teaching, since it is to Christ that they unceas- 
ingly bring us, since He is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the very centre of their teaching ? 
The Christ to whom I send you back is the Christ of the 
apostles ; I know not, I do not wish to know any other. 

But when we leave the apostolic age, the situation changes ; 
one feature marks this change: Jesus Christ is no longer in 
the first rank. In His place, the Church is put. At first it was 
said, ‘Where Christ is, there is the Church ;” this formula has 
been changed, and it is said: ‘“‘ Where the Church is, there is 
Christ.” It is a complete revolution. Now we must pass by 
‘the Church in order to find Christ. In this thought is the 
entire germ of Catholicism. 

The Gospel called the Church wife ; she has been made the 
mother. . . . A new word which is not in the Gospel; for, 
whilst the name of wife expresses the idea of submission, that 
of mother-expresses the idea of. authority ; hence, the Christ 
is second in rank. Ah! I know that at the same time all the 
marks of adoration are lavished on Him, that He is placed 
beside the Father in the same worship. What matter! He is 
second in rank in the life of Christians, It is the Church 
which henceforth is the first object of faith: to augment the 
Church, to enrich the Church, to glorify the Church, that 
sums up the entire Middle Ages. What has become of the 
work of Christ? It has disappeared behind the ‘meritorious 
works that the Church commands. What has become of His 
mediation? It has disappeared behind the intercession of 
saints. What has become of His word? It has disappeared 
behind traditions, and decrees of council. Between Christ 
and souls, there is henceforth an institution by which alone 

Es 
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there can be access to Him. I do not forget that, behind this 
institution, there are pious holy souls, who live to Christ and 
belong to Him. We must acknowledge them, admire them, 
imitate them. But no less must we, with all the energy of 
which we are capable, affirm that the Church has no nght 
thus to usurp the place, the part, of Jesus Christ. What has 
been its result? It is a law of history that every system must 
lay more and more stress on its principle, and it is the penalty 
of error to be fatally forced to follow out all the practical 
consequence which it involves. The Church which, in the 
thought of Jesus Christ, ought to be above all the spiritual 
family of His redeemed, has become an imperious society 
which exacts of all those who belong to it one primary 
and indispensable condition—absolute, unreserved submission. 
Faith in the Church has become the condition of faith in 
Christ. It is by the Church, by the Church alone, that we 
can goto Him. But if, outside the visible and official Church, 
a soul thinks of meeting with Christ, of believing in Him, of 
drawing its life from Him, and bearing the admirable fruits of 
piety, of devotedness, of love, which faith only can produce, 
then we are obliged to deny these works, to regard this piety 
with suspicion, perhaps to rail at it, and most certainly to 
prefer to it the submission, even passive and lifeless, like that 
of those whom the chances of birth have placed within the 
external framework of the Church, and made to participate in 
its baptism, and the grace of its sacraments. These last,are 
the legitimate children ; the others are mere strangers, rebels, 
yes, even when their life is given to Christ, even when love 
and faith in Christ have penetrated their souls, even when 
they have left behind them a’world watered by the sweat of 
their labour and the tears of their charity. Monstrous but 
logical consequence of a system which put adhesion to the 
visible Church before faith in Jesus Christ! Still more: in 
the same way that it has given the first place to the visible 
and terrestrial institution, so it ends by invading all preoccupa- 
tions, by substituting itself even for religion. Do you want 
proof of it? Speak in France, to the first man you meet, of 
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religion. You believe by this simple word to awaken in his 
soul the feeling of his eternal destiny, of his relationship to. 
God. You deceive yourself, A hundred to one, he will reply 
to you by speaking of the clergy, of the Church; and the 
Church, for him, is the social institution, the temporal power. 
Alas! it is almost a political party that is sustained or 
attacked for causes to which faith is often a stranger. Is a 
man called liberal? He is hostile to it, because he cannot 
consent to smother under the weight of a blind reaction rights 
painfully acquired by long struggles, and without which modern 
society would no longer exist. That is what the Church has 
gained by usurping the rank that belonged only to Jesus Christ. 
Thus, thanks to this usurpation, see the Christian cause, miser- 
ably mixed up with all preoccupations, with all rancours, with 
all political hatreds, dependent on all the complications of 
diplomacy, on all the chances of war, victorious to-day, van- 
quished to-morrow, trailing and dragging in blood the flag 
_which ought to be used only for rallying souls and leading 
them to the conflicts of faith. . . . O Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour of souls, is this then Thy cause? Yes, brethren, 
it is so judged by the people who surround us. Such are the 
prejudices which rise and accumulate, like so many thick 
clouds, and would conceal more and more the pure, adorable ° 
face of the Christ of the Gospels. _ 

Assuredly, I know all the miseries, all the divisions, all the 
weaknesses of Protestantism ; I deplore them, and am humbled 
because of them. But at least, in our Churches, when they 
are faithful to their beautiful name of Evangelical, there is 
nothing between souls and Jesus Christ. Their teaching is 
the word of Christ, their life is communion with Christ, their 
mission is to lead souls to the feet of Christ. . . . I deplore 
all that is lacking in them; I grieve over our defective 
worship, our interrupted traditions, our too feeble organisa- 
tion; but if it were possible to find all those forces that are 
wanting to us, and if they’should satisfy us, if they made us 
less to desire the presence of the invisible Head, if they 
rendered Him less necessary to us, then are we better without 
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them. .. . Yes, give me back the poor Church, humbled 
and lacking in glory, but the Church calling on its Christ, 
living in His presence and love, and always ready to say 
with the forerunner, “ He must increase, but I must 
decrease !” 


Thus far I have spoken of the Church. Let us now 
descend to the sphere of the individual conscience. I address 
myself directly to you, brethren, to you who are, to you who 
wish to be, the disciples of Jesus Christ, and I ask of you if 
you have never put at a distance from Him souls whom He 
wished to bless? 

Disciples of Jesus Christ, and consequently witnesses for 
Him by our life as much as by our words, we may bring souls 
to Jesus Christ or put souls away from Jesus Christ. Terrible 
alternative, from which it is impossible to escape ! 

To lead to Jesus Christ! what a privilege, and what a 
glory! ‘There is necessary, for this mission, first of all fidelity 
in the testimony; there is. necessary the fidelity of the 
believer who forgets himself and who knows how to imitate 
the example of Philip when, bringing to the feet of the Messiah 
Nathaniel, full of prejudices, he simply said to him, ‘“‘ Come and 
see.” But I have said, words do not suffice. Take account 
of what brought you at first to Christ. It was often an 
indirect influence, and so much the more persuasive. You 
had met with on your path a life which reflected the pure 
light of Jesus Christ; it was holiness without parade, it was 
love beaming through the words and the smallest acts. 
Something was there that did not belong to earth; how, even 
as the glow of the colours which adorn the country, and the 
heat which everywhere pervades the atmosphere, proclaim 
the summer sun which has risen in its glory, so also this 
transformed life proclaimed to you Him who is called the light 
of the world. By His works, you recognised His presence ; 
instinctively you went to Him. At length you saw Him, you 
beheld Himself, and you fell at His feet. Happy they who 
thus led you to Him! Perhaps they are ignorant of it: per- 
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haps they will not know until the last day that they have 
been the instruments of your salvation. 

Others are gained by other means ; they need the love that 
nothing wearies, and that perseveres against all hope; it is, 
in spite of themselves, by the victorious force of love that they 
are subdued. By the resistance which they oppose to the 
Gospel, we may measure beforehand the vigour that they 
will bring into its service on the day when they are gained ; 
but the greater the strength of this resistance, the more 
indefatigable must. be the love that follows them. Happy 
they who gain such victories! Happy the Christian father 
whom I knew, who, folding in his arms his dying son, formerly 
wild and rebellious, but penitent and changed, cried out, 
“ Now I have him, I possess him,” thus affirming the reality of 
love even in the extremities of death! Ves, happy they who 
gain such victories! If the world has its plaudits and its 
trophies for the generals who return triumphant from battles, 
.the Gospel speaks to us of another triumph reserved for those 
who have saved souls from their wanderings. That which 
awaits them, is the crown of life; their train will be souls that 
they have saved: in heaven, a prophet of the old covenant 
tells us, they shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

But it is possible to put souls away from Jesus Christ. Alas! 
which of us at this thought does not feel his heart wrung? who 
does not recall sad remembrances? Once souls came upon 
our road, weary of the world, labouring and heavy-laden, anxious 
for peace and pardon. ... Christ was waiting for them; it 
was forus to lead them to His feet. What have they become ? 
Why are they not at our side? Jesus Christ, He would have 
known how to welcome them and understand them. Into 
those souls, still enveloped in darkness, He would have known 
how to make the light penetrate; in those hearts, still 
unbelieving, He would have known how to make the sensitive 
chord vibrate. He would not have quenched the smoking 
flax; He would not have broken the bruised reed. We, we 
have passed beside them as the Levite beside the wounded 
man of the parable. If, indeed, we had restrained ourselves 
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only from welcoming them, but we have repelledthem! Alas! 
they have seen us, they have understood us! Between them 
and the Christ, there has been our sins, our miseries, our pride, 
our implacable judgments, our narrownesses ;—there have 
been our frivolities, there have been the deplorable denials that 
our life often gives to our beliefs. If it is said that Wisdom 
should be justified of her children, is it not certain that she 
may also be accused by them? If we are called to hallow the 
name of God, is it not certain that we can dishonour it ? 

When we have understood that, we become humble,—we no 
longer pass through the midst of our generation with a word 
of accusation in our mouth,—we no longer have in view that 
haughty censure which betrays spiritual pride. Far from 
wishing to repel ‘those who come to Jesus Christ, we are 
astonished to have been received into the number of His 
disciples, and we understand that the last according to the 
judgment of men shall often be the first according to the 
judgment of God. Ah! proud disciples, you have repelled 
the Canaanite ! your Master admires her. You have kept from 
Him the children as unworthy of His attention ! He gives them 
to you for an example. You have asked that fire from heaven 
might descend upon a town of the Samaritans! He humbles 
you by asight of the charity of a Samaritan. You cast disdain- 
ful looks upon the woman who weeps at the feet of Christ ! 
He raises her, and promises immortality to her obscure act. 
And we ourselves, brethren, instructed by these examples, do 
we remember that the sinners and debased may go before us 
into the kingdom of heaven ? let us fear, according to the word 
of Paul, lest our hardness cause a soul for whom Christ died to 
perish. 

I have shown how many times the example of Christians 
contributes to keep souls away from Jesus Christ. I should 
not be surprised if my words were very welcome to a 
great number of those who hear me, and if they also 
caused to them a secret satisfaction. Let them permit me, 
however, to address myself now to them, and to search out 
that which hides itself in the sentiment they feel. It gratifies 
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you then, to hear cast upon the faults of Christians the causes 
of the unbelief of great numbers, and (who knows, perhaps ?) 
of your own unbelief! That is a subject you willingly 
approach. You who do not like that any one should be too 
severe towards humanity, you no longer complain of that 
severity if it is directed against enthusiastic believers, against 
the slaves of orthodoxy ; you who are pleased to sum up 
religion in love, you perhaps forget that love when the point is 
to censure the conduct of those whose faith appears too rigid. 
That conduct serves you as an excuse when you are blamed 
for not engaging in the service of Jesus Christ. You cannot, 
however, bring forward the example of my text. The 
Canaanite, in spite of the disciples, went direct to Christ; she 
believed in Him. What connection is there between her 
conduct and yours? You willnotresolutely serve Jesus Christ, 
and you tell us your excuse is the faults of Christians. 

The faults of Christians! I have publicly acknowledged 

-them. I deplore them; but between you and me, there is 
this difference, that they grieve and humble me, whilst’ in 
reality they cause you a secret joy, and you seek in them for 
an excuse. No more than you do I dream of disguising them ; 
yet I ask of you if you are in a fair position for passing an 
impartial judgment upon them ? 

Let us first remove the hypocrites; to make of their 
duplicity an arm against the Gospel is an unworthy proceeding, 
though too often adopted. I will say only one thing here: do 
you know a book which condemns the hypocrite more 
strongly than the Gospel, which, more than the Gospel, 
denounces against him terrible judgments? Let us speak 
then of the sincere Christians, but inconsistent, weak, as we 
all are. 

You see their weaknesses, their inconsistencies. Are you 
sure that you do not exaggerate them in the interest of your 
cause? Do you not bring to the study a malicious sharp- 
sightedness, an unjust animosity? How do you wish them to 
escape from your censure? Whatever they do, they are 
condemned beforehand. Are they generous? It is for dis- 
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play—it is a proud exhibition of charity. Do they hide their 
boons? Itis from avarice. Are they joyful in their piety? 
It is a joy ill accepted by people who see in this earth only a 
valley of tears. Are they serious? It is morose zeal, cross- 
grained humour. Are they anxious to spread their con- 
victions? Itis intolerable proselytism. Is their zeal checked ? 
You are the first to sneer at their want of success. Do they 
enjoy simply the pleasures of life and its legitimate affections ? 
They are people who take their existence easily. Do they 
renounce it in the spirit of sacrifice? It is on their part a 
vain parade of austerity. Do they neglect their worldly affairs ? 
They are mystic dreamers, useless members of society. 
Do they succeed in their undertakings? There is too much 
cleverness for persons who pretend to be separate from the 
world. Thus, whatever be their attitude, your unkindly criti- 
cism will always find them faulty. 

And then, when you have thus discovered all the silliness, 
all the contradictions of their life, have you taken into con- 
sideration the other side of the question? Have you ever, 
with the same care, weighed in the balance all that Christian 
faith produces every hour, every minute, of devotedness, of 
sacrifices and excellent works? You see the faults; do you 
see the repentings? Do you count the hidden tears, the 
returns to God, the hallowed consecrations? Above all, do 
you see the silent but active piety, which’ does not attract 
notice, but that, whilst you live contentedly for yourselves, 
visits your poor, your schools, your sick, and is unceasingly 
occupied therewith. As for me, I will here give you the 
result of my experience, which striking testimonies would con- 
firm if needful: there may be in all religions and in all systems, 
beautiful gleams of enthusiasm for good, and admirable 
movements ; but whenever it is a question of following up 
with perseverance works which are secret, discouraging and 
void of glory, then it is upon the Christian faith, upon firm and 
decided faith, that I rely.t A good appearance is enough for 


1 T may be allowed to repeat a statement of some value, I was talking 
with one of the most intelligent administrators of public assistance in 
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soldiers on parade; in action something else is needed. It 
is possible, in the name of a humanitarian philosophy, to pro- 
nounce eloquent discourses. It is possible, in the most 
worldly life, to have a touch of sensibility, and to throw gold 
to the miserable; but who will visit him, who will go into his 
sometimes infected home, who will gather his children, who 
will instruct them ? who will oppose the propaganda of charity 
to the propaganda of vice? who will bend with love over 
disgusting maladies and over incurable infirmities? Believers, 
I tell you. That is the rule: the world knows it, it expects it ; 
it counts upon the Church. In its brutal selfishness it seems to 
say to her, “I will call thee at my hour; thou shalt be there 
to care for my destitute, thou shalt gather those for whom I 
have nothing to do, thou shalt dress those sores, those bleeding 
wounds, for which I have neither help nor consolation.” 
And the Church accepts this mission; but if she ceased to 
accept it, if this fire of Christian love could be extinguished, 
which alone inspires those continued and numberless acts of 
devotedness, you could then, in the increase of our destitute, 
measure that which every day, every hour, was wrought by 
this Christian faith, of which you can see ee the weaknesses 
and the silliness. 

Is this nothing but piety, simple piety, with all its gaps 
and inconsistencies? Is not a soul which prays to God 
sincerely, which blesses Him and gives thanks to Him, worthy 
of your respect? Should God be struck out of morality, 
and the duties which relate directly to Him have no more 
value in your eyes? What! you brand the ungrateful son 
who neglects his white-haired father, and you find it quite 
simple and natural to walk beside God without raising to Him 


Paris. We spoke of the frightful rate of mortality among foundling 
children taken up by the administration (90 per 100). He said, “ Yes, 
everybody. knows these figures. Hundreds of times I am asked for them, 
that articles may be written, that eloquent speeches may be made in the 
Senate and Legislative Chamber. The discourse made, the emotion pro- 
duced, no more thought is taken. It is only Christian faith which goes 
down into that mire and gathers these poor little creatures.” 
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a prayer, an out-pouring of gratitude, without thinking that all | 
has been received from Him? With delight you contrast the 
faults of Christians and the honesty of the atheist, and you find 
nothing wrong in that proud independence of a creature who, 
from the height of his integrity, treats God as if He did not 
exist! But if God does exist, can we for an instant contem- 
plate with indifference such a strange inversion? You make 
of no account the hidden life of the soul, the inner sanctifica- 
tion, the humble submission of the penitent heart, and because 
all that is not transferred into works of public utility, you 
say, like Judas: “To what purpose is this waste?” In the 
balance in which you weigh Christian virtues, you forget but 
one thing: it is the part of God; and you congratulate your- 
selves on your justice and your impartiality ! 
Granting, however, that your complaints are well founded ; 
_ that the faults of Christians are really what you describe them ; 
I ask of ‘you only one thing, In what way can they justify 
your unbelief? They could do so only if you had the fairness 
to seek their cause in the Gospel itself. Now, you take good 
care to do so; for your strongest argument consists in showing 
the contrast which exists between the Gospel and those who 
profess it. You say, in speaking of Christians, ‘‘ These men 
serve Jesus Christ, and they deny His spirit; they accept the 
Gospel, and they are selfish and without charity! They bow 
before the most holy law, and they are not better than others !” 
I repeat that therein lies your defence. Let me add that it 
is this which renders you inexcusable ; for the more you glorify 
the Gospel in opposing it to our miseries, the more you are 
unpardonable not to believe in it. Indeed, if we are sinners, 
is the Gospel less true,—is Jesus less divine? What! because 
we are inconsistent and full of faults, there is no need of you 
being converted, of believing and humbling yourselves ? 
Because that you have met with us upon your road, you will 
be excused for not coming to Christ, for not hearing Him, 
for not practising His teachings? What! our miseries will 
justify you, will cleanse the pollutions of your life, will 
absolve you in the eyes of the just Judge, and you will say to 
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Him at the last day, “‘ Lord, I am pure, for these are guilty.” 
Oh! strange justification, oh! ridiculous sophism, and yet it 
is upon that you depend for explanation of your unbelief! 

Be sincere then with yourselves; for these vain excuses 
will be consumed as stubble by the fire of the eternal judg- 
ment. Ask yourself if it is their faults and inconsistencies 
that offend you amongst Christians, or if it is not rather their 
fidelity. You blame their weakness; could you bear holiness 
amongst them? you blame their selfishness ; could you bear 
charity amongst them, I mean true charity, that which troubles 
the conscience, which moves the heart, which calls to sacrifice, 
which loves not only for time, but for eternity? Ah! how 
many grounds I have to believe that here you do not express 
all your thought, and that the reasons you allege are not those 
that determine you! You would go to Jesus Christ if the lives 
of Christians did not repel you; and who can assure me that 
that which separates you from Christians is not that which is 
best in them, I mean, following the expression of Paul, “ Jesus 
Christ in them?” You cry out, Why should Jesus Christ not 
draw you? Brethren, when He was on earth, He saw keeping 
away from Him men who were no doubt as good as you. 
You love Christ at a distance! You see in Him only that 
Master, gentle, amiable, whose effeminate image our century 
likes to trace! But the true Christ, would you have loved 
Him? When His faithful voice would have denounced your 
avarice, is there no one among you, who would have gone 
away from Him quite sad, like the rich man in the Gospel? 
When He would have said that the search for human glory is 
incompatible with that which comes from God, is there no 
one among you who would have exclaimed, as the inhabitants 
of Capernaum, “This is a hard saying, who can bear it?” 
When His faithful hand, lifting all the veils of external respect- 
ability in which you are enveloped, would have shown, in the 
recesses of your soul, the secret idol, the guilty passion, the 
hidden adultery, the spiritual murder that take refuge there, 
would you remain calm? When He would have said to you: 
Follow me, renounce the world, take up your cross,” would 
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not your selfishness have protested? When He would have 
ordered you to lose your life, sacrificing it to God, would you 
not have desired to flee from this importunate voice? Ah! 
take care! if our languishing piety, if our too feeble faith, if 
our too soft words, if our too little consecrated lives astonish 
and repel you, what would you have felt in presence of Him 
who was the living, incarnate holiness upon earth? Once 
more, take care, lest in alleging the faults of disciples to justify 
yourselves, it is not Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ Himself, whom 
you will not have! = 

One word more to you, brethren, who believe, but whose 
faith is often troubled by a sight of the miserableness, of the 
imperfections of the disciples. I understand your trouble, and 
often I have felt it myself. Let me show you, in closing, how 
you can come out of it victoriously. 

And first of all, in the moment of judging others, turn to- 
wards yourselves that penetrating look which knows so well 
how to perceive what is lacking in them. They have calum- 
niated you? Have you never maliciously condemned your 
brethren? They have received you with coolness? Have 
you never seen go away from you with sadness some unfor- 
tunate man whom you have repelled? They are narrow in 
their judgments, in their opinions, in their ideas? Have you 
always been broad? ‘They are worldly, they show an insup- 
portable display ? Have you refused the pleasure, the enjoy- 
ment, the sacrifice of which perhaps a poor man was expecting ? 
Placed in their position, would you have escaped the snares 
that’ surround them? Instead of judging them, should you 
_ not ask forgiveness ? . 

It is justice, brethren, which will compel you to reason thus ; 
pure, simple justice. But can I forget that you are spared, 
saved by love? Can I forget that every day, every hour, God 
bears with us, and that if He treated us rigorously we should 
be condemned? Pardoned, shall we not pardon? saved by 
grace, shall we not exercise mercy ? 

Such is my first thought; and this is the second: Let 
us learn to see in. our brethren, along with the evil that 
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distresses us, the good that we have misunderstood until 
now. But amoment ago I addressed the unbelieving ; will you 
be surprised if I exhort you in your turn? I see the disciples 
sending away the Canaanite woman ; but is that all they have 
done? For that soul repelled by them, how many others have 
been saved through their words and example? For that act 
of selfishness, how many admirable impulses of love,—how 
many self-denials and sacrifices? And amongst you, brethren, 
whom you judge, how many things escape you, and that would 
confuse and humble you if you knewof them? In the case of 
one whose opinions pain you, how much forbearance, goodness, 
and generous ardour is there? In the case of another, whose 
coldness has often repelled you, what scrupulous fidelity, what 
exactness in fulfilling the humblest duties? In the case of an- 
other whose life has appeared dissipated, what inner sufferings 
courageously borne—so courageously that you never even 
divined them! Learn to discern those things ; have the same 
penetration for discovering the good that has served you in 
discerning the evil. In doing that you will not glorify the 
qualities of men, you will simply recognise with thanksgiving 
the work of God. You will imitate Paul, who in his epistles 
is pleased to set forth all the good that he knows respecting 
the churches and the Christians to whom he writes; you will 
imitate Jesus Christ, when speaking to those who complained 
of Mary, “Why trouble ye her? she has wrought a good 
work upon Me.” 

Finally, brethren, in order to escape from the trouble, from 
the doubts with which the faults of Christians inspire you, let 
me show you the shortest and easiest way. Raise your looks 
above the disciples, and contemplate the Master. There alone 
you will find peace and certainty. Ah! how many times have 
we not tried it! One day, it was the cruel doubts of the intel- 
lect that assailed us; it was the numberless mysteries which 
revelation raises ; it was the contradictions of theology. Our 
reason was brought to bear upon those insoluble problems ; 
its troubled light cast only a flickering gleam into those 
shadows, and the night, in deepening, threatened to freeze 
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‘our heart ; but we prayed, and in the darkness we saw arise 
the pure and luminous figure of Jesus Christ. He did not 
reason; but in Him we beheld the living truth. He spoke, 
and the heavens opened to our eyes : God appeared afresh to 
us in His greatness, in His justice, and in His immutable 
goodness. Peace entered our hearts, and with Simon Peter 
we said, “To whom can we go butunto Thee? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 

Another day, it was our conscience which was troubled at a 
sight. of the iniquities committed by Christians, We felt 
bitterness entering into our souls in cpntemplating the shame- 
. ful acts of the Church, the wicked methods, the artifice, the 
violence serving the most holy of causes, the dishonoured 
sanctuary, merchants invading the temple, and we said, “ Is 
this then the kingdom of God? Is this the history of the 
truth?” But we collect our thoughts, and, opening the Gospel, 
in it we have found Christ again. He was there, the enemy 
of the Pharisees and the friend of sinners, in the glory of His 
holy majesty, terrible to the unrighteous and gentle to re- 
pentant sinners, driving the sellers from the temple and 
putting His hand upon little children, fulminating at Pharisaism 
and saying to the sinful woman: “Go in peace, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” He was there defending all who suffer, all 
the oppressed, all the poor, and saying: “It is I whom you 
comfort when you do them good.” We have. seen Him, our 
soul has been calmed, for we have felt that His kingdom was 
coming, and that the final victory was His. 

Once more, our heart suffered by contact with the world. 
We were astonished at all the selfishness and harshness that 
are sheltered under the language of human affections ; we saw 
how easily sorrows were assuaged, how words surpassed the 
reality of things, how all is empty and flashy. We turned 
towards Christians, but there also deceptions awaited us, there 
also real love was rare, and a mortal coldness gradually crept 
over us. But we saw the Son of Man appear; He said: 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
And from His lips and from His heart consolation issued, and 
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found its way into our soul. We beheld him in Gethsemane, — 
and on the cursed tree of Calvary; by the immensity of His 
sacrifice we measured the immensity of divine mercy. We 
saw Him, the adorable Son, ‘‘ wounded for our transgressions, 
bruised for our iniquities,” made, according to the energetic 
expression of Paul, “sin for us,” that we might be righteous in 
Him : and before this wonderful mystery of love, our heart has 
been afresh subdued, calmed, consoled. 

It is to Him then, brethren, it is to Him that you must go 
to strengthen again your wavering faith ; it is upon Him—upon 
Him alone—that you must fix your regard. Ah! would that 
we could render Him present to you, that we could, turning 
away your eyes and your attention from those who preach Him, 
set Him forth in sucha way that you might be able to lay 
hold on Him. Yes, I would, Lord, lead to Thee these souls 
for whom I am not sufficient, and who, perhaps, I by myself 
should repel either by my reasonings, or by the weakness 
and the unfaithfulness of my ministry. Happy if, like Philip, 
I can say to them who hear me: ‘Come and see.” Happy 
if thy image is alone shining in their sight,—happy if Thou art 
the beginning, the middle and the end of all my discourses,— 
happy if, after having heard me, they go to sit at thy feet, and 
there listen to the words of eternal life. 


Gayo %) 


THE LAW OF THE HEART. 
‘* Thou shalt love.’—MATT., xxii. 37. 


ROM the immortal summary of the law which Jesus 
Christ has made the supreme rule of the moral life, I 

have chosen, brethren, only two words on which to meditate 
with you: “Thou shalt love!” If I thus isolate them from 
what follows, it is entirely, as you will understand, to concen- 
trate your attention upon the essential idea contained in them ; 
now that idea is this—love can be enjoined, love can be. ie 
object of a law. Before telling us whom we ought to love, 
the summary of the law affirms that we ought to love. To 
show that love can be commanded, to show that the human 
heart has, like all else, its law that it must follow, such i is the 
end that I propose, with the help of God, to attain to- day. 
One of the great, one of the legitimate subjects of the 
triumph of contemporary science; is to have affirmed and 
demonstrated with our ever-increasing strictness of method 
the universality of law. In the vast region where ignorance 
formerly placed the reign of chance, and the caprices of nature 
and of the gods, science sets forth as elsewhere a concealed 
order, a direct chain of effects and causes: it shows the action 
of law in the dominion of what we call the infinite little as 
well as in that of the infinitely great; it does not allow that a 
blade of grass, that a grain of dust can be taken away, any 
more than can one of those brilliant points that we call the 
fixed stars, and one alone of which, if it could be measured, 
would comprise many hundred millions of times the mass of our 
globe. It seeks to find the law for that which appears to us 
most unforeseen and most casual, and just as it can announce 
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to us centuries beforehand, one of those eclipses of the sun, in 
which the men of old beheld a prognostication of death to one 
of the little kings of the world, so it believes some day to be 
able to fix the course of the wind, the order of cyclones and 
tempests, and to predict after a fashion in what quarter of the 
heaven the lightning shail rend the clouds while blinding our 
terror-stricken eyes. 

I do not know if there are for man many joys more elevated 
and more pure than that which he finds in discovering a new 
law, or in seeing a law already known confirmed by some 
phenomenon or some fact which seemed at first to contradict 
it. When intelligence discerns amidst apparent disorder of 
things the regular action of natural forces clearly determined, 
when it recognises the natural cause and the connection of 
facts which appeared accidental or. casual, and when the con- 
science, in the midst of the fatality of events, sees appearing 
some unexceptional signs of the action of the law of eternal 
justice, all our being trembles with a sublime enthusiasm, we 
feel that the truth is there because order is there, and, as the 
scholar who, upon an isolated stone, recognises the lines which 
indicate a fragment of a splendid edifice, we also, in laws of 
detail clearly recognised, find the traces of the vast harmony 
which must be the course as well as the ultimate basis of the 
work of God. 

Ought we, as Christians, to doubt this affirmation of the 
universal sovereignty of law? Yes, certainly, if behind this 
law and above it there were nothing, if this harmony was only 
the magnificent expression of a heartless necessity, if nothing 
were to be seen in it but the force of things, than the play of 
an immense mechanism which, from all eternity, put itself 
into motion without any one being able to understand who 
conceived its sublime plan and who gave to it the first impulse. 
No, if above the law there is the legislator, if above order there 
is the spirit which orders, if above the holy law there is the 
holy God, if above the law of sympathy there is the God who 
is love. Now this is the spectacle which the Bible: presents 
to.us.; it is the double affirmation that we find in all its pages. 
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On the one hand it affirms the living God everywhere present, 
shining in all His works, interfering in all our destinies, feeding 
the birds of the air, and clothing the lilies of the field. On 
the other side, and this is not sufficiently noticed, after the 
word God, do you knaw what is repeated most frequently in 
the Scriptures? It is the word law. Law is everywhere in 
the Bible: from that wonderful account of the creation where 
God establishes everything in its order, its time, its kind ; from 
those pages equally wonderful of the book of Job, where the 
Lord appears as giving laws to the light, to the winds, to the 
tempest itself, on to that formation of the people Israel, who 
are especially the people of the law, and who have no true 
reason for existing except so far as they are amongst men the 
people representing and confessing the law of God. 

What in all the history of Israel is the central and radiant 
page? What is the initial scene and the grand memorial 
which dominates all its annals? It is the promulgation of the 
law. It is given on the lofty peaks of Sinai, as if to avouch 
its high origin, and in the sombre solitude of the desert, that 
no human sound should come to weaken the effect ; it is pre- 
ceded by flashing lightning and the hoarse rumblings of 
thunder, as if to notify that all the powers of nature came to 
render homage to its grandeur, and to swell the train of its 
majesty. Let any one show me, in the whole world, in all the 
annals of nations, a scene comparable to this one, all forces, all 
grandeurs, all that man worships and admires, bending before 
this holy, eternal thing called the law! Let any one show me 
a God thus bending and determining Himself while affirming 
. that the revealed law is the true and eternal expression of His 
character and will! What in the history of Israel is the prophet 
if he is not the witness of the law, he who recalls it when it is 
forgotten, who makes its effaced or obscured characters to 
shine forth anew, who shows the history illuminated by the ° 
light of this law? It has been said with reason, other nations 
have divines and soothsayers, Israel alone has prophets, that 
is to say,.men causing to be seen in history the accomplish- 
ment of a providential plan and the triumph of eternal laws. . 
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Look also at the songs of Israel. What- is the word which 
comes unceasingly to the lips of the Psalmist? It is the word 
law. The statutes, the ordinances, the commandments of 
Jehovah, that is to say, under various names, the divine law, 
David celebrates with a holy monotony; and when he has 
admired the splendours of nature, when he has uttered the 
sublime cry : “The heavens declare the glory of God,” it is to 
make nature itself a pedestal for the law of his God: ‘The 
law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; the testimony 
of the Lord is true, making wise the simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. The commandments 
of the Lord are pure, enlightening the eyes” (Ps. xix. 8, 9). 
Such Psalms, for example, as cxix. propose only to praise the 
law of the Lord, and each of its numerous strophes advert to 
this point. Do you know another people who make the law 
the subject of its songs? I am reminded ofthe enthusiasm with 
which that fine passage is always quoted from the great Greek 
tragedian Sophocles, “The unwritten laws, immutable work of 
the gods, which are of neither to-day nor yesterday, but always 
living and none know their origin.” ! - Well, this thought, which 
is repeated only occasionally, pervades the whole of the Old 
Testament. 

I have spoken especially of the Old Testament, because it is 
little known, ill judged amongst us, because the prevailing idea 
that is held of Jehovah is that of arbitrary despotic almightiness, 
because His image is looked for as it is reflected in the troubled 
and often miry waves of the history of His people, instead of 
seeing it in the law where it asserts itself and shines bright. 
Do I need to insist upon the fact that the Gospel shows us 
everywhere the moral law at work, and subjects thereto all the 
rest? Whois it that makes the summary of the law luminous ? 
Who is it that makes the charter of eternal religion? Jesus 
Christ.. Before Him this summary was there, but shut up in 


the book of Deuteronomy as a dried mummy, preserved with 
care by a legal and bigoted people. Jesus Christ vitalised 
it. He made the love of God and our neighbour the double pole 
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of the moral world. Not only has He proclaimed this law, but 
He has rendered it possible. The advent of the law of love 
has its date in history, and at the foot of the cross it was born. 

I know well the objections that will be raised. We shall be 
told that the supernatural that fills the Bible, and the Gospel 
in particular, is the negation of the reign of law, because the 
supernatural is arbitrariness, caprice, perpetual unexpected- 
ness, disorder thrown upon universal harmony. Yes, I 
acknowledge that is the idea which exists to-day ; it is believed 
that, on this side, Christianity lays open its flank to attacks, 
that it would be easy to effect a breach there, and it is on 
this point infidelity directs its converging volleys. But it 
is found that the attack bears down upon an imaginary 
enemy. ‘The Christian supernatural, far from being the nega- 
tion, or even the invalidation of law, is, on the contrary, the 
energetic affirmation of superior and divine laws making 
invasion of our nature troubled and corrupted by sin. We all 
allow that human intelligence can suspend or modify, in a 
certain measure, those laws which we call natural. Christianity _ 
affirms that holiness, moral perfection, will possess that power 
in its fulness ; it gives us the living example of it in Jesus, con- 
queror of matter, suffering, sin, death. Is there here any 
violation of natural laws? Does the engineer or the physician 
violate the laws of nature, the one in making use of the brute 
forces that are shut up therein, the other in contending 
victoriously with disease ? And if the Son of God, the perfect 
man, triumphs over disease and death, does that deny 
natural laws? On the contrary, it affirms them more 
emphatically. If, exploring an isle that I believe inhabited, I 
see a river that a dam has caused to deviate from it course, 
fruit-trees grafted, and bearing new species, shall I say that the 
laws of nature do not exist there? No. I shall simply conclude 
that these facts attest the presence of man in this isle, with the 
intelligence and powers that belong to him ; powers superior 
to those that nature would have possessed if left to herself, 
powers that, in consequence, I have the right to call in this 
particular sense supernatural ; and if in the midst of humanity 
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I see appearing a mass of moral facts, of acts and events which 
manifestly surpass what humanity can accomplish by its own 
forces, I conclude therefrom, not the non-existence of laws, 
but that the laws there are superior to those which I have 
known, supernatural relatively to me, and which I call divine. 
It is not then true that the idea of the Christian supernatural 
invalidates in any degree the idea of law. On the contrary, 
even the idea of a God absolute master of all that exists, of 
God a spirit, of a wise God, confirms my conviction that law 
must be found throughout His works, even there where it is 
impossible to perceive it. It is in the physical world, and 
there it appears to me fatal: he who violates it courts death ; 
it is in the intellectual world under the form of axioms: he who 
violates it falls into unreasonableness, absurdity, folly ; it is in 
the moral world, where it ought to be freely accepted: he who 
violates it inclines to evil; it is everywhere : everywhere I find 
it, and, in seeing it thus reign in its serene, peaceful, and for- 
midable majesty, I am tempted to address it in the magnificent 
words of the Psalm, “‘ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness 
shall cover me, even the night shall be light about me.” 

Thus, nowhere disorder, fatality, arbitrariness ; law every- 
where ; such is the sublime idea that the Bible gives us of the 
world and of humanity. Now in the passage we are medi- 
tating on, the law is presented to us as able to regulate human 
affections. The heart ought to be submitted to it as well 


ia 
as the intelligence. Thou shalt love! It_is not.sufficiently 
noticed that this is daring, strange, original, that it is only 
found in revealed religion, that nature alone would never have 
taught it. That is what I would have you understand to-day. 
Love is a law. ‘This law should bind all beings into a vast 
harmony. Outside of this law, there is nothing for the beings 


who will remain refractory but delusions, sufferings, and death. 
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We all know the physical phenomenon called attraction, 
that is to say, the still unexplained cause by which the molecules 
of matter draw one another. Science tells us that it is a 
general property of matter, that it exists in all bodies whether 
at rest or in movement and whatever their nature ; that it acts 
irrespective of distance as well as in all substances: when it is 
operating amongst the stars, it is called universal gravitation ; 
when it is manifested on the surface of our globe, it is called 
weight. All those who have known nature since the remotest 
periods, have known it. Newton was the first to give to this 
law the formula which we all learned by heart in our youth, 
and all ulterior observations have only verified it. This law of 
Newton then is only a sublime analogy of the law of love 
which, in the moral order, should bind together all thinking 
beings ; and as there is not an atom of matter which can 
loosen itself from physical attraction, so there is not a moral 
being who can loosen himself from the law of love. ‘Thou 
shalt love.” The impression of universal order and harmony 
that the intellect feels in presence of the theory of Newton, 
has been a thousand times expressed with transports of enthu- 
siasm, subjecting as it does all worlds to one unique formula 
and leaving no place for chance in the physical universe. As 
for me, I tremble with a deeper and more vivid emotion when, 
in a ee of our holy books written more than forty eras 
since, I find the summary of the law which establishes for 
ever, in two ineffaceable lines, the relation of God to men, and 
of all men to each other. 

But attraction in the physical world, if it were not invariable, 
if it were blind, would soon produce death; and love, this 
magnificent and resistless power, has not less need to be 
directed by God. 

We do not at once agree to this idea. We do not admit. 
that love can be directed in this or that sense. It seems as if 
it would be fatal to its nature. Indeed, it is at first a result of 
flesh and blood. The child who has been just born lies 
without hesitation upon his mother’s bosom; a wonderful 
instinct tells him that his life is there ; all our first impulses are 
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of this order, and when later on the passions awake, they are 
blind ; they do not admit discussion or reserve ; all that stops 
them, pesters and irritates them, and it is in the name of the 
fatality which bears them away that they demand free scope. 

Free love! It is one of the theories which this century is 
enamoured with, and which more than one novelist has 
flaunted in his reeking pages. A noted school, that of Saint 
Simon, has thought itself able to convert it into a system ; it sees 
there the remedy for some of the worst sufferings of humanity ; 
it would break the cruel barriers to which Christianity has 
caused humanity to submit. 

Free love! How many times has it been dreamed of in 
hours of disorder, how many times has it been believed that 
happiness was there, how many times has it contemned, in an 
influx of madness, the sacred limits of legitimate affection, the 
gentle authority of the family, the order that God desires to 
lay upon our hearts! Ah! no more to bend under those 
heavy obligations, to be freed from those antiquated bonds ; 
no more to breathe this humdrum atmosphere, to persuade 
oneself that only social conventionalities are there of which 
lively minds should not remain the dupes; ah! to let one’s 
heart wander towards all that solicits it, to drink of all cups 
that the world presents to it, to be intoxicated with those 
passions whose zest is refreshed by unexpected opportunities, 
what a dream for ardent imaginations and what fascination ! 
Look at the young man who is haunted by a guilty passion. 
All in his manner, in his language, his look even, protests 
against the yoke of pure affections: they burden him, they 
irritate him, they pester him; the tenderness with which 
a sister or a mother surrounds him can do nothing against 
this secret irritation which is -often exasperated by it. He 
would force himself not to believe in it; he, the son of a pure 
and holy mother, gathers up, in the language of free livers, 
set phrases on the virtue of women; he lets fall withering 
words to stifle the protestations of his conscience; he is 
sceptical, he invents a theory which may justify his conduct, 
he carouses on miserable sophisms that one hour of reflection 
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would utterly disperse ; and when he has broken loose from 
what he calls social conventionalities, when he has no other 
rule than the enticements of a day and the caprices of an hour, 
he believes himself free, and casts a disdainful look upon 
those whose religious faith still attaches them to the shore and 
to the altar of legitimate affections. Well! we will not leave 
to him this lurid joy. This dream will have its morrow, this 
zest will have its awakening, an awakening sad, full of bitter- 
ness, and often of shame. Do you know what is the infallible 
chastisement of free love? It is the very death of love. In 
uttering these words, I do not use a declamatory phrase ; in 
affirm a fact a thousand times observed. Ah! you have not 
been willing to watch over your heart, you have not been 
willing to submit it to divine laws, you have not wished to 
close it against forbidden affections, and to strengthen it in 
the worship of hallowed affections. Well! You’ will find 
that the heart has become more and more incapable of 
loving. Its strength is wasted _in changing caprices; its 
enthusiasms and its delights have become shorter and ‘rarer ; ; 
its deep sources have become exhausted; to the delights | of 
the love you dreamed of has succeeded ies thraldom of the 
flesh, ardent perhaps, but superficial, and which leaves you 
only remorse and despisal of yourselves. ‘Such is always 
seen to be the case: when Paul summed up, in these trenchant 
words, ‘without natural affection,” the moral state of the 
heathen of his time, he spoke to a generation which had let 
itself go into all kinds of excess. To-day look around; too 
many shameful and sad experiences will tell you that dis- 
ordered passion is the worst enemy of real love. Such then 
the heart becomes when it despises the law of God. Let us 
see, on the contrary, what this law, when it is obeyed, can 
give of strength and greatness, 

And first of all, let us resolutely face the objections that 
confront us. It is denied that the heart can have a law: it is 
said that the proper characteristic of the affections is to be 
free from every commandment. Is that true? 

There is in every man a domain where nature reigns as 
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sovereign. We are in a great measure what necessity has 
made us, dominated by our temperament, by traditional habits 
which we are subjected to by heredity, by the impulses of flesh 
and blood. The materialists see nothing but that in humanity ; 
moral liberty is for them only an illusion and vain word. 

It is manifest, however, that man can be taught. Now 
what is the end of education? It is to diminish in man the too 
powerful part of instinct and necessity, in order to develop 
that of intelligence and will.. That is evident in the intel- 
lectual order. Our senses show to us the sun descending 
towards the horizon; science comes in and tells that our senses 
deceive us, that the sun is immovable, that it is we who go 
towards the east. 

Instinct says to us, when we suffer an injury: “Respond and 
revenge thyself!” Social education comes in, it keeps back 
our arm, it stops upon our lips the word of hatred and of 
menace, it teaches us to have recourse to the protection of 
the law. Instinct directs us to satisfy all our natural tendencies. 
Reflection comes in, and shows us that if it were so, society 
would be nothing more than an arena open to all opposing 
lusts, that is to say, to the savage and brute life, so much more 
dangerous as the animal here is a man, that is to say, the 
being above others in intelligence, We accept then the rule 
or the restraint, were it only on the ground of our own 
interest. It is then certain that the heart can be raised above 
instinct. It is certain that it can submit to other impulses 
than those of necessity. The heart can, in a certain measure, 
be directed, modified by the will. They who. say, We love 
whom we “can,” do not know our nature with its infinite 
resources: they judge it superficially and contemn it. Christi- 
anity gives us quite another idea. With a sublime boldness it 
commands men to love. 

How is that possible, do you ask me? I will return to that 
presently. Just now, I simply state the fact. Christianity 
has commanded affections such as Nature never had inspired ; 
it has willed them, it has obtained them. ‘That is history. 

See, at the gates of Jerusalem, a Jew, a son of that irrepres- 
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sible race which Tacitus has marked by a single characteristic : 
the hatred of the human race. This man sinks beneath an 
atrocious punishment. His executioners surround him and 
tear him, like a pack of hounds. His face is streaked with 
blood. He raises towards heaven a look full of angelic sweet- 
ness: he’ prays for those who are stoning him. God has 
commanded him to love, and he loves. 

See a Pharisee, son of a Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus. By the 
law of natural selection, all the prejudices, all the animosities, 
all the narrowness, all the hatreds of his race and of his school 
should be concentrated in him and attain their culminating 
degree. This man writes the thirteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that is to say, the most sublime 
hymn on love that the world has ever heard. God had 
commanded him to love, and he loved. 

When a Christian girl, brought up amidst all delicacies and 
elegance, goes to shut herself up in a school or in a hospital, 
and there submits to the vulgarities, the unsightliness, the dis- 
gusts, the endless recurring bitterness of a life of sacrifice, 
why do you perceive so often on her countenance a halo of 
peace that worldlings never possess? God has commanded 
her to love, and she loves. 

When a missionary goes to exile himself in the icy regions 
of Labrador, under a sky that is only a vast shroud, when 
he shuts himself up in unsavory huts where the atmosphere 
is always charged with miasma, when he condemns himself to 
a distasteful diet, when, after years of heroic labour, he suc- 
ceeds at length in forming there a believing people, who sing, 
in their uncultured andi rude language) hymns that we cannot 
listen to without deep emotion, whence has come to him that 
inspiration whose ardour nothing has been able to weary? 
God has commanded him to love, and he loves. 

And when, near to us, a Christian wife and mother is 
condemned, as we too often see, to submit at her hearth to 
meanness, railing, hardship, ever-renewed deceptions, opposes 
to all that a gentleness, a grandeur of soul that nothing 
beats down ; when she knows how to remain dignified without 
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bitterness, and calm without feebleness, when she hides from 
all her secret faintings and her despair, when she teaches her 
sons to respect a name that an unworthy father goes perhaps 
to dishonour in brothels, when, after having suffered all these 
outrages, she finds herself strong enough to nurse in his last 
illness her husband, who comes back to her when there is 
nothing for Him but to suffer and die, think you that in such a 
drama, more common than you suspect, the inspirations of 
nature suffice? No, that you know well. Here is something 
else than nature. God has commanded this woman to love, 
and she loves. 

It is true then that we can learn to love, it is true that the 

heart can overcome nature. Love is not shut up in a fatal 
circle ; infinitude is open to it. Not that infinitude in disorder 
where it finds only bondage in the service of the flesh, but that 
peerless infinitude where the divine love is shed in its eternal 
fulness, and where it can embrace all beings, even those for 
whom it might naturally feel repugnance and disgust. 
' Icome now, brethren, to set before you the ideal—not a 
deceiving and hopeless ideal ; it can be attained, it has beef, it 
is every day by men whom nature has made like ourselves. 
But perhaps this ideal frightens you. You are discouraged. 
Whence will proceed, you say, that love in this heart which 
would love and which does not love, which would feel and 
yet feels not, and which, raised a moment by an impulse of 
enthusiasm, falls back again, crushed under the weight of its 
indifference, its idleness, its inertia? Who can heal this sick 
one? Who can restore life to this dead one? 

To that I reply without hesitating, God alone can do it. An 
inspiration is needed here beyond that of nature. In order 
that our heart may love, it is necessary that the heart be first 
penetrated by divine love. 

Lay hold, then, of this love of God in its fulness, as it has 
been revealed to you in Jesus Christ. It is not only the 
doctrine and the theory of love that Jesus Christ brings you, 
it is the reality. God has loved you in His Son, loved you 
such as you are, such as He sees you, with your miseries and 
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your defilements, which would naturally have separated you 
from Him for ever. He has loved you even to a sacrifice, 
even to the cross. Come unceasingly to this central mystery 
of the Gospel; there is here a fund that you will never exhaust ; 
look at the cross as it is, see there the centre of all the divine 
dispensations, see there the end to which all in the prophecies 
point, the source whence all has sprung in the new world 
which dates from it; go to it passing by Gethsemane, the 
pretorium, and the way of sorrow; do not try to shut up in an 
incomplete formula this important fact of redemption, the in- 
finite meaning of which the heart itself cannot fully understand ; 
meditating before the sacrifice of Calvary, upon the recon- 
ciliation of guilty humanity with God, find here each day your 
own history, for it is you that are concerned therein, ‘I 
have thought of thee in my agony, I have shed every drop of 
my blood for thee.” Not one believer but has understood 
these words that Pascal put into the lips of Jesus Christ. 
Let this incomparable mercy, this holy and ineffable love, 
penetrate your whole being. Enumerate all its character- 
istiés, say that all human affections, however ardent they may 
be, are but its pale image; endeavour with the apostle to 
sound the height, the breadth, the depth of the love that God 
has shown to you in Jesus Christ; endeavour to comprehend 
this love which passes all knowledge. ‘There only will you 
r“find the inspiration that you need; love produces love; the 
| more you believe in that which God has _revealed.to- yoOu.in, 
| Jesus Christ, the more you will feel springing up in you that 
well of living water that even eternity will not exhaust; it has 
wateréd, it has fertilised thousands of hearts more dry. and 
barren than yours ; it has produced devotedness. and sacrifice 
where self aloné reigned. All that is best and greatest done 
upon earth has issued from thence. 

When this love which comes from faith shall have been thus 
created in your hearts, it will be possible for you to love 
humanity, not only in the vague enthusiasm of a general 
philosophy, but in that particular attachment which sees 
in each of its members a being created in the image of God, 
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redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and destined to 
eternal life. 

Brethren, to love humanity, we must believe in humanity. 
If man is for you only a vulgar animal, I defy you to love him 
for long ; if you see in him only a being whose fated tempera- 
ment consigns him to a low and perhaps abject destiny, your 

_enthusiasm will.soon give place to a pessimist misanthropy. 
Bea Christian, and under the most miserable, the most vile, 
| the most repulsive being, you will discern, behind the vulgari- 
ties and the defilements which separate you, the ideal being who 
one day, soon perhaps, will be born again by the breath of 
Ser ee 

Learn to see in him, not that which is antagonistic to you, 
but all. that is possible to be _good, noble, and true. In oi 
most benighted souls, there remains some divine’ “spark ; 
the most sad of moral ruins, we find some lines of ‘the scan 
plan of God. 

Guard especially against those unjust prejudices, those harsh 
antipathies which obscure the sight and hinder.us from seeing 
in their true features, those whom.we..meet..with on our ‘way. 
They do not think as we do, they do not believe as we do, 
they have a certain opinion, a certain disposition, a certain 
temperament, and perhaps also some insignificant oddity, and 
that is enough for us, without remorse, to decline all interest 
in them ; we justify ourselves by saying that they are distaste- 
ful to us, and this word is sufficient to reassure us. Coldness, 
dryness, a haughty look, sharp, bitter words, all will appear 
legitimate in regard to them ; and they will not even know 
what in them has displeased us, and so strangely alienated 
them from our hearts. 

When shall we know how to regard men as God regards 
them? When shall we know how to discern all that remains 
in them that is grand, divine, and also all that they have of 
suffering concealed beneath the exterior story-tellers—careless- 
ness and serenity ? 

I would say to you, in concluding, and this shall be my last 
word: ‘Love, in order to learn to love!” Do not exclaim 
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at the paradox. This paradox is really the truth. It is here 
especially that the word of Christ applies: “To him that hath 
shall be given.” 

It is here that he who is faithful in little things will see the 
circle enlarging in which to exercise the activity of his heart. 
Triumph over the indolence that detains you at your own fire- 
side, over the coldness which closes your lips from uttering a 
word of kindness, or from the first rising of antipathy that 
tempts you, and you will see that all will become easy to you, 
and that there will be for you in this your first victory a sweet- 
ness that you had not suspected. Has it not been a thousand 
times observed that nothing strengthens love so much as the 
sacrifices that it imposes on itself, and that nothing gives us so 
much interest in a cause as the sufferings it has cost us? 

If disorderly passions have their bewilderments, if they drag 
down an incline that is never reascended by the souls that 
yield to them, do you not believe that it will be the same with 
the noblest, the holiest, the best of loves? Will it not have 
its enthusiasms, its irrepressible outbursts, which will fill the 
soul to a point that it will desire no other life, because that it 
would find there nothing but coldness and weariness? ‘Those 
holy souls that reproduce upon earth something of the life of 
Christ, and make to circulate in the present world the current 
of a warm love, were at their beginning lukewarm and cold 
as you and your soul; they have known all the discouragements, 
all the repugnances, all the disgusts that you complain of. 
But they gave themselves first to God and afterwards to man ; 
they loved, and love became their dominant passion ; some- 
thing of heaven has begun for them here below ; henceforth 
all inferior ends will appear to them barren and unattractive ; 
they have already found, they will soon possess in its infinite 
fulness, the eternal life of which love is the law. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


“This gospel of the ted. shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations.” —-MATT. xxiv. 14. 


HREE new missionaries, three children of our Churches, 

are at the foot of this pulpit; they are to set out 

to-morrow for a distant post, for a dangerous climate, where 

death has recently struck down two soldiers of the Gospel ; 

they know the perils that there await them; knowing them 

they go forward; but before separating from their spiritual 
family, they are come to ask its prayers and its benediction. 

For us, as for them, this hour is a trying one; and if I listened 
only to the promptings of my heart, I should confine myself 
to expressing to them our deep affection and our fervent 
interest. But, in the presence of this large assembly, another 
task is first laid upon me. 

Is the cause to which they are about to consecrate and 
perhaps sacrifice their lives understood, is it approved, is it 
loved by all those who hear me? I dare not hope so, and, 
to speak truly, I fear the contrary. Allow me, then, before 
speaking to them of the duties that await them, to begin 
with justifying, in your eyes, the work that they undertake, 
by showing its greatness and necessity. Happy shall I be if 
I can gain your sympathies, happy if, in your name and 
mine, I can say to them: ‘Go hence! your course is ouis. 
To-morrow, as to-day, we shall be with you.” 

How can I believe that the work of missions is understood, 
when I see, on one side the manifold attacks of which it is the 
object, on the other hand, the lukewarmness and sluggishness 
with which so many Christians defend it. 
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On the part of Christians this attitude is strange. What! 
have you not understood’ that in making religious truth 
descend into your hearts, God has, at the same time, com- 
manded the spread of it, and that there is not one of your 
convictions, not one of your hopes, which does not make you 
debtors to the world? Can we keep for ourselves alone a 
truth which raises up and saves ? and would not selfishness in 
such a matter be monstrous? 

You will perhaps tell us that you trust to natural expansion, 
to the power of radiation from the truth. Is it by this, is it by 
the necessary law of progress, that you hope for the raising 
of the world? I could understand this if it related only to 
the triumph of those scientific truths which are propagated 
because they are useful, and because they give to those who 
know how to use them control over nature, riches, and power. 
In this sense we have only to organise a propaganda in 
favour of steam or of electricity. But is it the same with 
moral or religious truth? Has not all its progress been 
bought by sacrifices? Has not the way by which it advanced 
been always painful and bloody? Have not all its defenders 
received the baptism of opprobrium and suffering? Does the 
word martyr in its origin, signify anything more than witness ? 
What! this truth, which has against it all prejudices and all indo- 
lence, and all pride and all lusts, all passions and all meannesses, 
do you believe it will make the world submit to it by its own 
impulses? Well, keep for yourselves your convenient optimism : 
history and Christianity equally repudiate it. History—for it 
shows us that progress is not a necessary law, that nations can 
sink for ever into irredeemable debasement, that moral truth 
is preserved and expands itself only by the force of heroism, 
_ of watchfulness, and of fierce struggles ; Christianity—for it has 
made the spread of the truth the first of duties; for it has 
branded silence and inaction as a crime ; for, to the question of 
the first fratricide crying at the beginning of our history, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” it ever opposes the victorious cross 
upon which He died who for the salvation of His brethren 
has been to the end.the witness of the truth, We must then 
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work and suffer ; truth will triumph only at this price. When 

with our lips we ask God that His kingdom may come, we 
must, by our efforts and our sacrifices, labour without ceasing 
for its coming. Labour around us, undoubtedly, but at a 
distance also, and even to the ends of the earth, for, to our 
eyes, the whole earth has been redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

Some would endeavour to check us here by showing the 
greatness of the wretchedness and unbelief that surround us, 
and which press too powerfully upon us, they say, to leave us 
leisure to think of the state of the heathen world, Often I find 
this argument from the pen of the adversaries of Christianity. 
Are they who oppose us always sincere? When we speak of 
missions, they reproach us with forgetting our most pressing 
duties as regards the sufferings that surround us. To-morrow, 
they will be the first to remind us, with an accent of triumph, 
that two-thirds of humanity are still strangers to the Christian 
faith, Whatever we may do, we shall not succeed in satisfying 
them ; we shall not disarm their cold, blind, and systematic 
hostility. Let us be sincere. Can they reproach us with not 
drawing your attention to the moral and material miseries that 
are at our doors? Do we not each Sabbath, each time that 
the occasion presents itself, revert to it with an importunity 
that sometimes wearies you? Have we omitted to bid you 
instruct our people, to love them, to endeavour to permeate 
the depths of ignorance and of vice with the blessed and 
sanctifying light of the Gospel? Do we not endeavour every 
day to bring together in one common sentiment of justice, 
mutual respect and love, the poor and the rich, the landlord 
and tenant, between whom so many cthers like to sow distrust, 
bitterness, and implacable hatred? No; we do not forget, or 
rather; we ask of God that He will help us never to forget the 
too real sufferings that meet our eyes every day. For these we 
first claim your care and attention ; but we do not allow that 
our duties towards those who are nearest to us are irrecon- 
cilable with our duties towards those who are more distant. 


This opposition we repel as selfish and trifling. When the 
N 
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sentiment of Christian solidarity is awakened in a soul, can 
it allow itself to be coerced into limits traced beforehand ? 
Has any one the right to say to him, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further”? Ought we to accept the ancient 
political maxim according to which the evil or the poverty of 
other countries makes the prosperity and the happiness of 
our own? Let us leave these sophisms. Humanity, for us, 
is an immense family of which all the members are connected 
with one another. Experience, apart from the Gospel, teaches 
it every day. We have lately seen our workshops closed 
because an iniquity long tolerated in another hemisphere had 
let loose a bloody war. From the pestilential banks of the 
Ganges covered with dead bodies by the superstition of the 
Hindus, the cholera came to visit our shores. All things 
depend upon each other in this world, and nothing that is 
human should be foreign to us. They who love their heathen 
brothers will know also, doubt not, to love their Christian 
brothers, and the good they will do to the former will react 
more rapidly than you think upon the others. I could 
mention here, if I had the leisure, irrefutable proofs of it. I 
could recall to you the example of a man who, in our century, 
has been both the religious reformer of the higher classes of 
his country, and the indefatigable adversary of one of the 
greatest iniquities that have stained the world. Wilberforce 
writes in his journal, 28th October 1787, this memorable 
phrase, which became the motto of his life: “God has placed 
before me two great ends to attain; the destruction of the 
slave trade, and the reformation of the manners .of my 
country.” To-day it would be easy for me to show that the 
countries where they sustain missions with the most persever- 
ance and generosity are those also where the elevation of the 
poorer classes, the spread of education, the defence of the 
rights of the weak, the alleviation of all miseries, muster the 
most numerous, the most intelligent, and the most devoted 
advocates. Ifsuch be the case, let us carry on our activity as 
far as it can be exercised. Where a way opens, we must 
enter it; where an appeal sounds, we must respond to it. 
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And since to-day the world is opening more and more before 
the efforts and the progress of man, it must open at the same 
time to the conquests of the Gospel. What! shall religious 
faith have less ambition than science or commerce or policy 
have? What! shall Christians coldly regard this vast dark world 
of heathenism, and beforehand deliberately abandon it to its 
destinies! Such must not be. A Church which would resign 
itself to that, a Church that would shut itself up in its selfishness, 
a Church without missionaries, would have gainsaid the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. There remains nothing before it but to die. 

You agree with me, you, my brethren, who accept frankly 
the Christian faith, and verily it would be a strange thing 
were it needed to prove to you the necessity of missions. 
But undoubtedly there are in this audience some men who 
are still strangers to this faith. . Let them allow me for a 
moment to put myself at their point of view, and to tell them 
in a few words what value the work that unites us to-day ' 
should have in their eyes: 

You do not believe, then, in the divinity of Christianity, you 

do not believe in the future reign of Jesus Christ, and perhaps 
feel some pity for the confidence which you deem simple and 
chimerical with which we regard the future. 
- This pity you would probably have felt with still more force 
eighteen centuries ago, if you had seen some poor Jews set out 
for the conquest of Athens and Rome to their faith, who ‘also 
dreamed of the establishment of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. Do you judge, however, that they were deceived ; and 
do you believe that after having conquered the first nations of 
the world, the Gospel is incapable of conquering the rest ? 
Grant, however, that our hopes are vain, and that you are right. 
Without believing in the kingdom of God, you believe appa- 
rently in that of men: you believe in civilisation, in the pro- 
gressive conquests of humanity. Such is to-day the only 
religion, the only faith, of a great number of the men of this 
generation. Well then, I ask of you, who, more than mission- 
aries, have spread in the world those ideas of brotherhood, of 
unity, of which this century believes itself the inventor ? 
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Whilst you discuss them in your books, these have gone to 
preach of them and to realise them in the forlorn districts of 
savage countries ; whilst in our institutions the races of men are 
descanted on, these have gone to shut themselves up in the 
smoky huts of Hottentots or under the tents of Kaffirs ; they 
have blended their lives with those of these degraded people, 
and, in preaching to them of Jesus Christ; they have made to 
flow from their eyes tears of repentance and faith, which, in 
the most wretched, attest the original grandeur of the human 
soul ; they have spread everywhere centres of light—witness the 
Sandwich Islands, the theatre, forty years since, of the most 
sanguinary idolatries, and which to-day possess thirty-four 
schools: they have fought against the prejudices of caste 
which enslaved the Hindus a truceless war, and so success- 
fully that to-day, after half a century of struggles, those preju- 


. dices, sustained by old dogmas of more than four thousand 


years, fall everywhere into the dust, They have, across oceans, 
so closely united by their work the people of the heathen world 
to the most civilised nations of Europe, that the history of 
several of those nations is familiar to us all, that a certain tribe 
of Africa owes its elevation to the sacrifices of a single village 
in Germany,! that thousands of Hindu children are educated 
at the expense of thousands of the children of England, that, 
in the valleys of Lebanon or the plains of Syria, the American 
Churches yearly found new schools, and that thus, from one 
end of the earth to the other, a mysterious current of sympathy 
runs more wonderful than that which the telegraph carries across 
the ocean. They have done these wonders, and with what 
arms! Whilst here each advance is bought by a bloody revolu- 
tion, whilst they who call themselves the apostles of peace cry 
out for a final war, only one, to create the United States of 
Europe, they have no other arms than their word, their patience, 
their love, and often their bloody martyrdom. You then who 
have no religion but the worship of humanity, pause, and, 
letting justice speak in your hearts, ask yourselves, who more 
than they, in our time, have served humanity ? 


1 Hermannsburg. 
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I know what you will reply to me. You will tell me that 
my religious zeal blinds me, that I attribute to the enterprises 
of sects more than they merit, and that these advances, sup- 
posing they are true, are, above all, the result of contact with 
superior races and the march of civilisation. Well, I will 
confront this reply. I would see who of us, you or I, is the 
slave of prejudices. Put out of sight, since you wish it, the 
work of the missionaries ; you rely upon civilisation alone for 
the elevation of the heathen: Let us look at the work then, 
and judge of it by its fruits. | 

Do you know what civilised Europe has done with those 
inferior races, whom it seems God had confided to their 
guardianship ? I will tell it in three words: it is the history 
of iniquities, of infamies, and of blood. 

I turn towards Africa, and I see there, during three 
centuries, the slave-trade and its monstrous cruelties. Look 
at those ships which proudly carry on their masts the cross of 
_ Spain, the spotless lilies of France, or the proud escutcheon 
of England. 

Representatives of great Christian nations, what have you 
carried to those poor savages? The light undoubtedly, and 
the morality of Jesus Christ! To gain them to the law of love 
you have crowded into the confined holds of your ships those 
thousands of creatures whose stifled cries cursed you? To 
civilise them, you make to descend, on them the lash which 
lacerates them, whilst that yonder, sold like brutes, they succumb 
under the whip of the planter. I look at Oceania, and I see 
its populations intoxicated with our strong drinks, giving them- 
selves up, with our sailors, to unmentionable orgies ; I see a 
French captain sending to the Protestant king of one of those 
islands this brutal ultimatum: ‘‘In four days you shall give 
entrance to our brandy and to our Catholic missionaries; if not, I 
will bombard you.” I look at China, and I see English vessels _ 
forcing its harbours by cannon-shot, to introduce the opium 
which its Emperor does not wish, because the law of God, he 
says, does not permit him to poison his subjects. I look at 
America, and I see, three years ago, the governor of a territory 
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offer a reward of one hundred dollars for each skull of an 
adult Indian and twenty-five dollars for that of every Indian 
child under ten years of age. I look at the East Indies, and 
there I see the powerful Company that has conquered them 
with the arms of England, seeking, in the possession of this 
immense empire, only the triumph of mercantile calculations, 
and cynically sacrificing to its political interests those of Christi- 
anity and humanity. During a century, and until 1834, I see 
that all access to the territories it occupied was resolutely 
denied to the missionaries, and that it refused to converted 
Hindus the places that it granted to pagans; the distribution 
of Bibles was interdicted, and whilst it showed its severity 
against the zeal of Christians, it coolly tolerated the public 
exposure of children and the burning of widows with the dead 
bodies of their husbands ; it encouraged, by the official presence 
of its agents, the most monstrous festivals of paganism, and 
made its impassive soldiers assist at the terrible massacres of 
the worship of Juggernaut. 

I come southwards to those regions of the Cape of Good 
Hope where for the last thirty years we have preached the 
Gospel of Christ. There I see the European colonists hunt- 
ing without pity the natives, falsifying treaties, altering frontiers, 
and breaking down the houses where our missionaries taught 
the black children under the fire of their artillery. Isee all 
those countries where nature lavished her splendours con- 
verted into deserts, those fields laid waste, that sand drinking 
in blood, that earth upon which ‘the white men seem to have 
called down a curse from on high. Then I remember that 
those iniquities have long found in the parliaments of Europe 
orators to defend them and majorities to applaud them. I 
remember that when, by a prolonged servitude, weak com- 
munities have been reduced to a degradation almost without 
remedy, that very degradation has been found an excuse to 
justify their servitude. I remember that some have turned 
towards science to say to it: “Pronounce and declare in thy 
sovereignty that these are not men ;” and that there is found 
a science ready to efface from their foreheads the seal that 
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God had impressed there: I remember that our literary men 
have sharpened their playful sarcasms on these unfortunates. 
I think of all that, and I ask, To what monsttous excesses can 
man descend, when he comes into contact only with unarmed 
weakness and impunity? Ah! you do not wish Jesus Christ to 
save the world. Is it upon civilisation alone that you rely for 
that? Well! I, in the name of my Christ, protector of the 
oppressed and weak, in the name of my Christ who died 
to redeem all those whom your civilisation crushes, I protest, 
I appeal to eternal justice, and I say to this European world 
which lifts itself up in pride before the bleeding remains of . 
those long down-trodden races: ‘‘ Civilised world, what hast 
thou done with the barbarian world? .... Cain, what hast 
thou done with thy brother ?” ; 

I have replied to the charges which the work of missions 
raises. To those also who do not see therein, as we do, the 
realisation of a Divine will, I have shown its reality, and I 
have proved it by the very greatness of its aim. But some 
one stops me, and says to me: “ Yes, the aim is great, un- 
doubtedly, but has it been attained? Have missions fulfilled 
the expectations that they raised? Have missions suc- 
ceeded ?” 

If I ought, which is not the case, to reply negatively to this 

‘question, would you be astonished at it, brethren, and would 
not the facts that I have just recalled to mind suffice to justify 
the want of success? For half a century at most diverse 
Christian Churches have taken in hand, with some constancy 
and union, the conquest of the heathen world, making attempts 
so far on a few particular points. Halfa century.to efface three 
long centuries of iniquity. The question is, to make those 
people in love with the belief of the white man. What efforts 
and time have been devoted to make them detest it! What 
do you imagine a savage would think to whom it was said: 
“Wilt thou be saved? Believe in the God invoked by those 
who have sold thy father and mother.” By what extraordinary 
effort would his conscience come to distinguish between the 
Gospel and those who falsify it, between Christians in name 
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and the true disciple of Jesus Christ? This single obstacle 
would seem invincible ; and when we add all the others, when 
we think, on the one hand, of the persistent prejudices of 
ancient races, of their national religions strictly bound up with 
their tribal and family traditions, of their customs so opposed 
to the purity of the Gospel, and, on the other hand, of the 
difficulty that is met in the study of their numerous languages, 
many of which were not even written, others of which offered 
no equivalent terms for Christian ideas—when we remember 
that to all that have been added the hard trials of disease, 
premature deaths, often bloody persecutions, we are prepared 
to expect but little. Well! in spite of all, the work has grown 
and presents general results of immense importance. It has 
béen calculated that, at the close of the first century of our 
era, Christianity had gathered about half a million of adherents. 
This number is greatly exceeded by that of the converts made 
by our missionaries in this century, and connected with the 
Church, and even their number cannot give any just idea of 
the enormous influence exercised by the Gospel in territories 
which did not know the name of Christ twenty or thirty years 
ago. Here, proofs abound. I will refer to one only. 

The two countries which make the most considerable sacri- 
fices to the cause of missions, sacrifices that may be valued at 
the least at the sum of twenty million francs, England and 
the United States, are also the most free countries in the 
world, those where public opinion allows to the press all 
liberties and all loop-holes. Recently a public debate of the 
most ardent kind was occupied with the subject of missions. 
They had their passionate detractors ; they gathered witnesses 
from everywhere, they reported facts that, according to them, 
were crushing. To these facts, others were given in reply. 
Learned men, magistrates, generals, sailors, travellers, appealed 
to their own experience, before a multitudinous public, serious, 
eager for information, and very little inclined to be duped. 
The result of this debate was so favourable to the cause of 
missions in the two countries, that their receipts were sensibly 
augmented, and it has been remarked on this subject that the 
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most sympathetic witnesses were those men who had lived 
nearest to the missionaries. For instance, it was said that 
missions in Hindustan had deceived all hopes, and it is found 
that the residents in Hindustan, eye-witnesses of their progress, 
are they who supply their most abundant resources. Such 
are facts that cannot be contradicted. Oppose them to the 
frivolous or grave accusations by which some seek to paralyse 
your zeal. Then think that almost everywhere the first 
rampart is forced and the sharpest difficulties overcome. 
The languages are understood, the Bible is translated, a native 
pastorate is created ; at certain points even enough has been 
done. Missionary societies are established there, and, with- 
out asking any more from Europe, plant around them new 
stations. In the soil long sterile and hardened, but bathed 
with so many drops of sweat and tears, the tree has at length 
taken root ; there remains for it nothing but to grow. 
Frequently, I cast my eyes on the map of the world, to 
follow there the outward progress of the kingdom of God. 
Soldiers love to study the manceuvres of great captains, the 
skilful marches by which a conqueror has penetrated into the 
heart of a hostile country ; we also, we follow with interested 
looks the slow and sure progress of the Gospel which is 
gradually forming an invincible circle around retreating 
heathenism. In the North, in those icy and desolate regions 
where life seems as if it would be extinguished, I see with 
respect the heroic and persevering love of the Moravian 
Brethren raising homes of life and light in the midst of the 
degraded races to whom they have become the instructors and 
friends : shut up in those solitudes that night covers during 
six months with a gloomy veil, receiving once a year the visit 
of a vessel from Europe, sheltered in huts where the stifling 
air hardly saves them from the rigours of winter, often 
decimated by scurvy or by famine, they have snatched from 
the most sordid idolatry nearly the whole race of the 
Esquimaux. I go down to the South; I see Asia attacked in 
every sense by the messengers of the Gospel. In Syria, near 
to the cradle of Christianity, there are flourishing churches 
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founded by American missionaries. Wonderful and touching is 
it to see that from more than two thousand leagues away the 
torch of the Gospel has been carried back to those regions 
whence it first issued. Preceding Europeans in this work of 
restoration, their efforts have been crowned with astonishing 
success. In the villages where Jesus taught, in the city where 
Paul was born, they sing our hymns, they teach Mahommedan 
or Armenian children to read the words of eternal life. From 
Syria I pass to India, and I look at the whole of that vast 
peninsula with its hundred and eighty millions of inhabitants. 
I remember that only a century since our flag was planted on 
its shores, and that the future of that country seemed to be 
confided to France. And now England has inherited those 
splendid territories. Also, two centuries since France pos- 
sessed the valley of the Mississippi and that of the St. 
Lawrence, and North America seemed promised to our 
influence. * To-day, there, as in Asia, our trace is effaced; the 
destinies of those great nations no longer depend upon us. 
Our patriotism suffers for it; but should we have been worthy 
of this magnificent mission? Would it have been the Gospel 
we carried to them? When we see the convulsions which 
trouble those countries close to us under the religious yoke of 
Rome, can we regret that India has had other Apostles than 
those of the disciples of St. Francis Xavier? Alas! I know 
all the evil that English policy has done to that country, 
and no one can accuse me of having concealed it. I recalled 
to you, a moment ago, those miserable connivances with 
heathenism which so long obstructed the progress of truth in 
that country, and the uselessness of which was shown by the 
formidable insurrection that broke out, about twelve years 
since. But let us render justice to England; thanks to the 
admirable liberty which is the soul of this great people, there 
is not one of those iniquities which has not been successively 
denounced, struggled against, and overcome. To-day, England 
leaves the field free to its missionaries ; it refuses the encour- 
agement and protection that it had too long granted to 
heathenism ; it steps in, in the name of justice, to proscribe, 
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wherever its flag waves, the sanguinary exploits of the Thugs, 
the voluntary tortures, the infanticides which have desolated 
those territories. Upon the majestic flanks of the Himalaya, 
girded as the monarch of mountains with its replendent crown 
of eternal snows, the Gospel is preached; it is spread upon 
those immense plains, the richest in the world, but where 
famine, favoured by Hindu inertia, has so often put forth its 
frightful ravages ; it penetrates into those proud cities. where 
innumerable multitudes are crowded together. The Christian 
school rises under the shadow of the marble mosque or the 
gigantic pagoda, whose foundations it will soon undermine. 
Already three thousand five hundred Hindoos, teachers or 
evangelists, itinerate and work in every way in that country 
under the direction of five hundred European missionaries. 
A silent work is actuating minds to the advantage of Christian 
ideas. A hundred thousand native children receive in the station _ 
schools direct evanglical instruction, and in the official schools, 
where no religion is taught, more than a million of pupils learn, 
along with European sciences, a morality of which Christianity is 
at least the source, The spirit of caste is giving way every day 
before the growing feeling of equality. Twenty-one thousand 
Hindoos recently signed a petition to ask for the legal aboli- 
tion of polygamy. In short, two hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand native. converts ‘form there the first-fruits of the Church 
of the future. To the east of Hindustan I salute, in passing, 
in the empire of Burmah, the splendid Churches of the Karens, 
with their hundred thousand proselytes converted by the 
apostolic efforts of the intrepid Judson. Then I proceed 
towards China and Japan. It is but twenty-seven years since 
China was opened to missionary labours, and in several pro- 
vinces their blood is shed each year. But how many pre- 
judices are already overcome! How many shocks have been 
given to the inveterate pride of this ancient nation! How 
many conversions, which show that the fatalism of races does 
not hinder Christianity from proving everywhere that it 
responds to the imperious needs of the human soul! Thus, 
even before this colossal empire, which comprises nearly two- 
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thirds of the human race, the zeal of missionaries has never 
slackened. Catholics and Protestants are at the work. They 
will never draw back, you may be sure! To the south of Asia, 
I perceive all Polynesia. What a marvellous transformation 
there! Before its wonders scepticism is reduced to silence. 
It seemed as if there all vices, all cruel practices, had their 
stronghold. Those people were held up to us when, in the 
name of a mocking philosophy, we were to be shown that the 
human conscience was a vain word. A day was announced 
when cannibalism and infanticide, to which had been joined 
the intemperance brought from Europe, should blot out that 
race. And, in these same isles, two hundred thousand com- 
municants confess with us Jesus Christ, who has saved them 
for time and eternity. Ina single group of these barbarous 
islands, where up to 1820 no European could land without 
being massacred, the native churches devote every year a 
million francs towards the expenses of their worship. 
Marriage is everywhere established and respected. Three 
murders have been counted there in the space of seven years. 
Thus the lowest, the most alien of people, have been invited 
to the feast of the love of God. I have seen pass before my 
eyes a vision of one of those regenerated islands. Upon that 
ground formerly watered by human blood, and polluted each 
day by debauchery, the Sabbath sun had risen. On the 
horizon the vast ocean glittered, a balmy breeze swayed the 
flowery palms to and fro. Everywhere the hills sounded a 
joyous accent, called the faithful to prayer, and while the 
voice of hymns carried to the Saviour the adoration of this 
believing people, I seemed to hear the air, as formerly at 
Bethlehem, resounding with the chant of angels: “Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will to men!” 
They whom we set apart will proceed to Africa. Amongst 
all the nations that I have surveyed this is the one in which 
God has assigned to them their post. Africa, land unfortunate 
above all, and upon which the ancient curse on Ham seems 
to rest: Africa, that too-productive mother, whose children 
are born marked for slavery; Africa, with those petty kings of 
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Dahomey and Abyssinia, who have no greatness save that of 
crime, but who attain to that in a terrible degree, and celebrate 
their anniversaries by filling a lake with human blood: Africa, 
in short, with its terrible famines, which heap up, under even 
the flag of France, five hundred thousand corpses. Well: I 
see appearing to me that cursed land, as an immense fortress 
that must be conquered for Jesus Christ. Look and see on 
all its boundaries the bright spots that multiply themselves, 
From Egypt to Kaffraria, from the Cape to the Gold Coast, 
from the Niger to Senegal, everywhere the soldiers of Christ 
are advancing; they mount to that murderous siege in which 
so many victims have already fallen, and, upon the heights 
where the boldest of all, Livingstone, advanced as thé pioneer 
of Christian civilisation, they will one day plant the flag of 
their Master. What success has been already obtained in 
those terrible assaults! There, upon that Gold Coast, whose 
pestilential climate seemed to render it for ever inaccessible, 
is Liberia, the free republic, with its intelligent and worthy 
population, re-making by its example this negro race who 
were said to be irremediably vile and servile ; there is Sierra 
Leone, with its native churches gathering each year for its 
schools and its worship a sum four times greater than all our 
churches in Paris, and planting on the banks of the Niger 
new stations; there are our Basutos, one of whose chiefs I 
see below this pulpit,* and to whom we have been united for 
thirty years by many sacred bonds; more distant is Madagas- 
car, the isle of martyrs, where the Gospel seemed for ever 
extirpated by the most dreadful persecutions that our century 
has seen, but whose Christians have been able to repeat the 
heroic words of Cyprian: “Sufferings have not overcome us, 
but we have overcome sufferings.” Madagascar declares 
itself to-day Christian and Protestant, and raises as if by 
enchantment churches where its four millions of inhabitants 
will go to be instructed. Such things Africa has already 
given to us, such are the rewards with which it has repaid the 
zeal of so many heroes who died obscurely at the posts of duty. 
* Tséhélo, a son of King Moshesh, 
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It is there, to that territory, our brethren are going for a war- 
fare ; their post is in Senegal, where we have won our right of 
citizenship by the dead there for whom we mourn. They are 
going to enter that brave army whose flags have already seen 
so many trials and so many victories. They go there in the 
name of this Church which sends them, in the name of the 
Most High, from whom they have heard the call, and already 
received the consecration. Now that I have set before this 
audience the grandeur, and the. real position of missionary 
work, I turn directly to you, my young brethren, and I will 
endeavour to express to you, in a few words, the sentiments 
that fill my heart. 

One of you has to-day received the consecration of the 
Church ; and to him especially I would address myself. But 
in speaking to him, I do not separate from him his two fellow- 
labourers; the same task awaits them, the same blessing is 
needed by them. 

It is not the enthusiasm of a day that has drawn your heart 
towards this mission, my brother. Not that I blame enthu- 
siasm and the generous impulses of the heart. Ah! that we 
had more of them! Why do we not see more frequently a 
young soul, constrained by an uncalculating ardour, rise 
from amidst our old men of twenty years! But even the 
highest enthusiasm is not enough for the task that you are 
going to undertake: faith is needed for it, the gift of yourself 
is needed, obedience is needed. It is at the feet of the 
cross of Jesus Christ that the vocation from on high has 
descended into your soul. God has loved us in Jesus Christ, 
that is your firm assurance, and it is to this love you would 
win the heathen. You see in each creature a soul redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, and destined by God to eternal life. 
That is the true way to understand and to love humanity, for 
before this primary equality of our destiny disappear all the 
distinctions of greatness, of race, of temperament, of climate. 
No one really believes in the human family, until he believes 
in the Divine Fatherhood. Those only are ready to embrace 
in their love all-their brethren upon earth, who invoke the 
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Father which is in heaven, and God is not known as a father 
save in redemption by Jesus Christ. Before Him, out of 
Him, the Divine Fatherhood has always been ignored, and the 
word of the Gospel remains strictly true: “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Jesus Christ ;” He has given the right 
to be called the sons of God to all who have received Him. 

That is the message you are going to carry to the negroes 
in Senegal, as we are proclaiming it to the multitudes sur- 
rounding us. In preaching it you will save souls, and you 
will labour at the same time for the elevation of humanity 
more surely, more effectively, than all the makers of philo- 
sophical or political systems. If there is a truth which stands 
out with sovereign evidence in history, it is that nations are 
definitively what their'religion has made them. This must 
be the case; laws and institutions affect only the surface, 
faith lays hold of the heart itself: it is from the heart, say our 
sacred books, that come the issues of life. In preaching to 
the heathen the kingdom of God and His righteousness, you 
know that, if they accept it, all the rest will be given them in 
addition. 

It is this belief in the love of God that makes missionaries, 
as it formerly made apostles, as it has created, as it inspires 
every hour, those numberless works, those hidden virtues, those 
secret devotions, and those silent sacrifices which make 
Christian nations, notwithstanding their national iniquities, 
the salt of the earth, and the elect of humanity. It is this 
belief which slays selfishness in us, which prepares us to 
accept all humiliations, to conquer all discouragements ; it is 
this which will be your strength, my brethren, in face of the 
perils and difficulties that await you. 

Do not be astonished that I speak to you of difficulties. 
In reminding you of them, I obey my Master, who never 
encouraged illusions in the minds of His disciples, and who 
always showed without abatement the future which awaited 
them. . 

Difficulties at first coming from the nature and apparent 
fatality of things. It might seem that when we served the 
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Lord of nature, when we would consecrate ourselves to His 
glory, we should see, as if visibly, in the external course of 
things, His help and intervention. And yet nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, distinguishes externally him who ‘serves God 
from him who forgets Him. Of these two men departing for 
the same shore, the one to save his brethren, the other for 
deeds that corrupt them, the external destiny is exposed to the 
same fortuitous chances, to the same apparent hazards. The 
same storms menace them, the same epidemics strike them 
down. ‘TI have seen this evil under the sun,” bitterly cried 
the writer of Ecclesiastes, “that one event happens alike to 
all, to him who prays, and to him who prays not, to him who 
sacrifices, and to him who blasphemes.” Ah, how often may 
this sad thought have risen in the heart of the missionary who 
saw all events apparently against him! Yesterday he dreamed 
with apostles of crowds running to listen to his voice, a 
church rising soon in regions hitherto uncivilised, the first 
converts receiving baptism at his hands. . . . Every day this 
picture passed before his eyes, and at the moment of his 
_ departure, excited with enthusiasm, he felt in some measure 
faith replaced by sight. The emotions when he was set 
apart, the prayers and hymns of the churches, all the expecta- 
tion of Christian people, carried him above the vulgar difficul- 
ties of his task. A soldier of Jesus Christ, he expected the 
battle, and he foresaw victory before him. 

Such was the dream: now for the awakening. ... He 
lands in a strange port; there he meets with the cold indiffer- 
ence and perhaps the raillery of his countrymen, he sees 
everywhere the trace of their vices and the effects of their 
corruption. He turns towards the people to whom he has 
come to preach the Gospel; but between these souls and 
himself there is the obstacle of a difficult and stubborn 
language, that he must, however, acquire at any cost. That 
is not all. The influence of the climate is enervating, A 
strange uneasiness paralyses his energies, and upon a bed of 
suffering he must learn patience and willing acquiescence. 
These trials are hard—harder than I can tell, He thinks of 
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the trustful prayers of former times, of the answer expected to 
them, he sees before him weeks and months spent in forced 
inaction, he feels himself as it were crushed by these invincible 
obstacles. And God the all-powerful, He whose word could 
take them away, remains unmoved and silent. A gloomy 
cloud veils his face, he feels himself in the iron hands of 
fatality. 

It is,then, O my brother, that faith is needed, it is then 
that all its consolatory power is felt. It comes as a heavenly 
sister, as a divine messenger, it draws near him who suffers ; 
it reminds him of the divine promises; it makes to shine 
before his eyes the glowing words of the book of God; it puts, 
in opposition to the things which are seen, and which to-morrow 
will have passed, those which are not seen and which are 
eternal; it makes to descend upon his embittered heart the 
steadfast certainty of a divine intervention, by which all 
things work together for good to them that love God; it 
’ teaches him that all things serve him, and that above accidents, 
which are but on the surface, there is a plan which is con- 
tinuous, and of which eternity will see the glorious accomplish- 
ment. It calms him, it pacifies him, it unseals his eyes 
blinded by discouragement, and the fatality which beset him 
flees before it as a mournful dream is dispelled before the 
welcome light of the dawn. 

Difficulties coming from the want of success in preaching ! 
The first obstacles have been overcome, the missionary is at 
work : he can speak at last, and his voice is heard. Will he 
soon see souls won by his words? Months pass, years perhaps, 
and not an echo vibrates to his voice. He speaks of sin and 
of judgment to come, and they mock at him. He speaks of 
the love of God, and the infinite riches of His mercy, and they 
do not understand it. He preaches the beauties of the moral 
law, and he sees his hearers prostrate themselves before their 
fetich, and plunging deeper and deeper into their brutalising 
superstitions. Then he asks himself if it is really true that 
the human soul is such as it is everywhere described in the 


Scriptures ; he remembers the destructive theories that our 
Oo 
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fatalistic science had opposed to him, and according to which 
conscience, like religion, is an affair of race and climate. He 
was indignant at it formerly ; but here, in face of the sharp 
reality of facts, do they not appear to him as evidence? 
What hope has he of winning to the religion of Christ minds 
which cannot rise even above a gross materalism, consciences 
that evil seems to leave for ever miserable! ... It is then, 
brethren, that faith is necessary to him. It is then, that it 
teaches him never to despair of the human soul, but to 
believe that, under the thick crusts of ignorance and of moral 
indifference, there is something in that soul which can 
vibrate to the voice of God. It is then that it makes to 
pass before his eyes all those spiritual heroes who, in spite of 
ten and twenty years of non-success, have not ceased to pray, 
to believe, and to hope against hope; it is then that he 
remembers that in all places and under all climates the Gospel 
has proved that it is made for man, and that it alone can satisfy 
him; it is then that he takes refuge in the society of the 
ancient prophets and the believers of all ages, and that, 
confronting with them the promises of a faithful God to the 
errors, the disenchantments of his ministry, to the continuance 
of idolatry, he turns with them his looks towards the day- 
spring from on high, whence deliverance comes. Happy if he 
can at last, with his wearied eyes, greet the dawn ; but happier 
perhaps in the day of final retributions if, before seeing the 
newborn lights, he dies without having doubted the fidelity 
of his God! 

Difficulties coming from his enemies! for he will see, doubt- 
less, scepticism and malevolence follow him with their vigilant 
look, and arm themselves against him with all circum- 
stances. If he do not succeed, they will accuse him of pur- 
suing a useless and ruinous work. If he succeed, he will excite 
the anger of all those whose rapacity has led them to the same 
shores, and who are astonished that he instructs and protects 
those inferior races with whom trading had been hitherto so easy 
and remunerative. He will hear Europeans publicly regret 
the natural excesses and the poetic idolatry-of old, rail against 
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those savages whom they would dress out as puritans, and 
conduct to sermons, and, after having grown old in that work 
of abnegation, he will see perhaps one day some judge in 
epaulets, some officer of twenty-five years, who has come into 
the colonies there rapidly to obtain his advancement and 
fortune, interfere with his work, scatter his converts, close his 
church and his schools, and leave him no other resource but 
an appeal to the metropolis, where he may hope that after one 
or two years of waiting justice will be rendered to him. 

Ah! if, at least, in all those vexations, he could always 
depend upon his brethren! But here we must touch upon the 
most painful point in my subject. The sympathy of even his 
brethren will be lacking sometimes. Whilst out there he 
wears away his life, here, in the midst of the Church, some will 
judge his work, be astonished.at the slowness of its progress, 
and attack his zeal. If, out of respect for the truth, he will 
not exaggerate his success, they will soon say that he has 
' failed. Ah! my brethren, members of this Church, it is you 
that I want here, it is before you that I must unburden my 
heart. What! God has given to your Church the honour of 
containing many faithful, devoted missionaries, whose name 
shall be in the future its glory and its crown; God has willed 
that an entire African people should owe to you its upraising, 
and its salvation; God has willed that the success of your 
workers, reacting upon our life here, should serve to awaken 
souls and to shake off their indifference, and every year you 
make question of the resources, you complain of their expenses, 
you allow even the existence of their institution to be discussed. 
Whilst they give their life to Africa, whilst they see (alas! it 
was but yesterday) their children dying, whilst they share, as 
was the case two years since, with a famished people their 
moderate resources, here, in the homes where luxury displays 
everywhere its magnificence, at tables served with the most 
sumptuous abundance, their work is criticised, complaints are 
made of the frequency and the importunity of their appeals. 

Whilst some. peasant-villages of .Hanover and Wurtemburg 
themselves support flourishing missions, we leave ours to 
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vegetate. We haggle about some hundreds of francs for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God and the salvation of souls, 
and yet gigantic fortunes are amassed, the heir of which will 
to-morrow waste his part in fast-living, in horse-racing and 
gambling! ... Well, to-day at least shall we refuse them our 
sacrifices ? Shall we let their enterprise still bend under the 
crushing burden of a deficit, and shall we not say to these 
brethren, at the moment of their departure: “ Be tranquil! 
your work is ours, and we will sustain it until the end” ? 

I have set before you, my brother, the difficulties of your 
task. . . I have done it faithfully, too faithfully perhaps; but 
this picture has its bright side also, and I would, in closing, 
rejoice with you in the joys and the consolations that await 
you. 

Joys in the first success. . . . Who shall describe to us what 
the missionary feels when, in the very places where he met 
with idolatry, where discouragements without number came to 
attack him, he hears hymns sung, he sees, in the looks of a 
whole Christian people, divine hopes beam? Do you not 
know it, O ye who have during long years struggled upon the 
soil of Africa, and nobly won the rights and honours -of a 
veteran? Do they regret the sacrifices, when they know that 
at that price they have saved souls; when, on the bed of 
death, they receive from the lips of old idolaters the assurance 
that in peace and their last blessing they die? Do they 
regret to have patiently waited, and sown in tears, when, in a 
country where infanticide and debauchery had made a hell, a 
generation is now seen growing up in the Christian faith, in 
purity, and in the peaceful service of Jesus Christ? Have the 
conquerors of the world better joys? Do the intoxications of 
human glory produce such delights ? 

Joys in non-success even, for God has willed that nothing in 
His service should be lost, and that even the death of His 
beloved ones (how much more their martyrdom) was precious 
in His sight. No! God never deceives. He never has deceived 
those who waited on Him. It is not from the lips of dying 
Christians thatwe catch those melancholy and despairing accents 
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that they upon whom the world has lavished its applauses and 
its luxuries often let slip from their death-beds. * 

Obscure or glorious martyrs of modern missions, who have 
fertilised by your blood, in all corners of the world, the 
furrows from which a new humanity should issue, do you 
regret your griefs and your sacrifices? Has the Saviour 
whom you serve left you alone at the final hour? Have you 
not heard, in your pangs, that voice of angels which said 
of old to Perpetua, the first martyr of Africa: “ Perpetua, 
we expect thee, come!” Supposing that you have sown 
nothing in the earth, would that be better for you and hu- 
manity than if you had dragged out here, as so many of those 
who listen to me do, a vain and frivolous existence, which 
will be extinguished to-morrow without leaving anything be- 
hind it? In the eyes of the world you have lost your life ; but 
in the view of God you have saved the world itself: . . . for 
_ these are the acts of devotedness that will gain it for Jesus 
Christ... . Courage then, my brother, courage, you his 
companions in the work,—courage to-day, to-morrow, always, in 
good and in evil fortune, in joy and in suffering, in honour 
and in shame, until the moment when the God whom you have 
served upon earth shall call you to serve Him in the glory and 
happiness of His eternal kingdom ! 


Ca UY) 
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“If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye 
believe if I tell you of heavenly things ? ”—JOuN iii. 12. 


PHARISEE, one of the chief among the Jews, had 
come, by night, to find Jesus Christ. Nicodemus was 
evidently sincere; the impression that the person of Christ 
had produced on him must have been very strong, so as to 
overcome the prejudices of his caste, and consult a Master 
whom the synagogue regarded already with an eye of hatred. 
Still, the question which Nicodemus put to Jesus Christ, and 
the reply of the latter, show that in the eyes of Nicodemus. 
religion was before everything a science in which he wished 
to be instructed. In His first words Jesus dissipates that 
error. He speaks to the Pharisee of the necessity of an 
inward transformation, of a moral regeneration, of a veritable 
new birth to enter into the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
does not understand that, and Jesus lets fall these words, which 
are addressed to the learned of all times and of all schools: 
*‘ Art thou a teacher of Israel, and knowest not these things ?” 
Yet we must begin with those things. Without that every 
ulterior revelation of divine truth will be useless, and can- 
not be understood. And pushing further that thought, Jesus 
utters this deep saying: “If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?” It is to this saying that I desire to draw 
your attention. 
There are, then, according to the express declaration of 
Jesus Christ Himself, two parts in His teaching. One relat- 
ing to earthly things, the other to heavenly things. What 
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must we understand by that expression: the things of the 
earth? It manifestly does not here relate to those inquisitive 
researches into nature with which all the philosophers of 
antiquity were enamoured. Jesus Christ never gave Himself 
out as a revealer of science; it is in another sphere that He 
constantly places Himself. Moreover, it does not relate to 
political or social questions, nor to those problems of law, or 
of jurisprudence, which the casuistry of the teachers of Israel 
investigated with partiality. Jesus Christ clearly refused to 
place Himself on that territory. The ‘earthly things,” here 
spoken of, we call morality, or the duties of man considered 
from the point of view of the natural conscience. You can 
indeed by thought separate, in the teaching of Jesus, morality 
from religion properly so called, although at bottom, as we 
shall presently show, He has united them more closely than 
any one. We can, in other terms, consider especially the 
religion He preaches in its practical applications, in the idea it 
gives of our duties, in the direction it assigns to all our activity. 
We may call that its earthly side, in contrast to its heavenly 
side; that is to say, to all that Christ reveals to us of God, of 
His nature, of His will) These two aspects under which the 
teaching of Christ is presented to us have more or less 
impressed various Christian generations. There have been 
periods when what has above all laid hold on man has been 
the revelation of divine love, the work of redemption as it is 
presented to us in the apostolic teaching, particularly in the 
epistles of Paul. There have been others, the eighteenth 
century for instance, when, through weariness of religious 
doctrines, people have attached themselves with preference to 
the practical side of the Gospel, when they have approached 
it chiefly by its earthly and human contents. ‘This diversity 
may equally be observed in the manner in which the Gospel 
is understood by men of different character, some being 
attracted by what affects others in a less degree. Now the 
Gospel, to be rightly understood, should be grasped as a whole. 
I want, with the help of God, to show you first that Jesus 
Christ, as preacher of the moral law, has a right to the sove- 
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reign authority He wishes to exercise over our consciences ; in 
the second place, that whosoever gives his adhesion as to: 
this point is logically conducted to recognise in Him the re- 
vealer of religious truth, the Son of the living God. 

I say first, that the moral teaching of Jesus Christ is im- 
posed on every right conscience ; not being able to examine 
it entirely, I shall only set forth a few features here. In that 
teaching there is not the shadow of hesitation, of doubt, or of 
trouble. One does not feel in it the effort of a sincere mind 
which is seeking, nor the exaggeration of a soul carried to 
extremes by enthusiasm. It is a word which descends from 
above, with unparalleled authority, with the serene conviction 
that it is going to impose itself on the world, and rule the 
ages. 

Where do you elsewhere find the idea of the eternal and 
sovereign worth of right expressed in a clearer or firmer 
manner? Jesus Christ spoke in one of the periods of the 
world when justice was subjected to the most outrageous 
affronts. It was the age of Tiberius, and that name says 
everything. Now Jesus Christ affirms that not an iota of the 
moral law is lost, or can be annihilated, that there is nothing 
secret which should not be manifested, that every man will 
render account of his words and his actions, that all deceptive 
appearances will not prevent evil and good from producing 
their natural fruits. There is, in the very simplicity with which 
that universal law is affirmed, I know not what power to pene- 
trate the soul. Ordinarily the idea of the last judgment is 
presented in a manner to seize the imagination, especially to 
create trouble and terror. Here it is affirmed with an unos- 
tentatious authority, which is the very expression of a righteous 
conscience. ‘The idea would not occur to any one, that he 
must talk largely in order to express the mathematical laws 
which govern the physical world ; they are stated, and that is 
all, In the same manner, Jesus affirms the eternal righteous- 
ness in His discourses, in His parables, in His-minor sentences. 

What I say of righteousness, I can say of holiness. Here 
again Jesus expresses what should be. You know how ener- 
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getically He combats the systems which place holiness in rites, 
in ceremonies, in outward acts. We should, doubtless, deceive 
ourselves if we claimed that what Jesus said on this point was 
absolutely new. In all times, righteous consciences have 
understood that holiness should be within. But we should 
be no less deceived, if we did not recognise, that nowhere, as 
in the teaching of Jesus, has the emphasis been put onthe 
motive which gives their true worth to actions, on that which 
constitutes good and evil. Arbitrary, conventional, and legal 
precepts signify nothing in His eyes; it is the intention He 
regards. Amongst a people, and at an age when casuistry 
had invaded everything, when teachers gravely disputed at 
what hour, in what place, prayer should be made in order to 
be efficacious, in what manner food should be prepared, what 
touch would pollute a man, how many days were necessary 
to purify him, what space they might get over on a sabbath 
day, Jesus Christ returns unceasingly to the idea that it is 
’ “from the heart proceed good and evil actions,” that it is the 
heart which should be pure before God. He places evil in 
the thought as well as in the act, He sees adultery in a look 
and murder in a movement of hatred; He shows that legal 
alms, outward prayer and fastings, are nothing if they are not 
the expression of the inward life, and thus He saps at its very 
root the Pharisaism which is at the basis of all religions, 
because it is at the basis of every soul of man. 

But if it is the intention especially which constitutes the 
moral value of an act, you may make a strange abuse of that 
principle. You may say that the intention is the essential, 
and that an act accomplished with a holy intention by that 
also becomes holy. You may say, in other terms, that the 
end sanctifies the means, a dangerous sophism into which the 
casuists of all times have fallen, from the sophists whom 
Socrates bantered, to the Pharisees of Jerusalem, to the 
moralists whom Pascal combated. Now, you know what 
light Jesus shed on those dark maxims. The Pharisees of 
His time taught, for instance, that every gift made to the 
Temple (which was called in Hebrew corban), exempted those 
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who offered it from their duties to their families, the service 
of God being above all natural sentiments; you remember 
with what energy Jesus combated that deviation from the 
primary law. It is the same in all His teaching about the 
Sabbath, where without ceasing He opposes the true interests 
of humanity to the holiness which professes to honour God 
at the expense of man., 

Holiness, such as He enjoined, has nothing contrary to 
nature, and yet it is there that His teaching is profoundly 
original and true. He desires inward harmony and the sub- 
mission of the flesh to the spirit. That had been said a 
hundred times before Him, by the Jewish Essenes, as by 
ascetic Hindus and Buddhists. But all those who had said so 
had fallen into ascetic austerities. In preaching renunciation, 
they violated nature itself, and their ideal had always been 
that of monkish holiness which isolated itself from the world, 
which abandons it to its destinies, and so becomes a principle 
of death for society. Nothing is like that in Jesus Christ: He 
sanctifies nature without ever mutilating it, He wants His 
disciples to be the salt and the light of the world, which sup- 
poses that they did not isolate themselves from it and did not 
curse it; He blesses marriage, He stretches His hand over 
the little children presented to Him, He affects austerity so 
little that He is called a glutton and a winebibber. 

Remark another contrast which is nearly allied to the fore- 
going. No one has preached more than Christ the necessity 
of suffering for righteousness and of sacrificing oneself for 
truth. We must lose our life in order to save it... That is 
one of the sayings which are common with Him, and it can 
be said without the shadow of exaggeration that the Gospel has 
been the greatest school of martyrdom which the world has 
ever seen. I do not speak here only of external martyrdom, 
I speak of that sacrifice of selfishness, of pride, of vanity, - 
which is in other ways quite as heroic as death itself. To see 
only the enthusiasm with which sacrifice is ordered therein, 
we should be tempted to believe that the Gospel counts as 
nothing, the worth of the individual; and yet, where has 
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humanity been more respected than in that book which 
might be called the epic of the little ones of the earth? For 
the first time man is there honoured as man. The Gospel has 
no consideration for artificial and factitious grandeurs which, 
then as in all times, blinded and seduced humanity ; of every- 
thing which then engrossed the world, it does not say a word, 
but what solicitude and what ardent interest for those people 
of no account, for the humble, for the mean for whom no one 
cared! How great the worth of man appears there, how his 
life is clothed with a solemnity hitherto unknown! It is not 
only in the parables of Jesus Christ and in their humble heroes 
that I-observe this trait, it is in the relations of the Master 
with the lowest of men, and with the most miserable pariahs 
of humanity. There are traits here of an exquisite delicacy, 
of a tenderness which, across eighteen centuries, moves and 
penetrates us. We feel that never had humanity been loved 
and respected to such a degree. 

If now we study the teaching of Jesus on the relations of 
men among themselves, on the bands of righteousness and 
mercy which should unite them, we shall arrive at the same 
conclusions. Jesus Christ has made love the sovereign law 
of humanity. From a precept which reposed in Deuteronomy 
like a dried-up mummy, He made the summary of the law; 
He placed the moral world on its true axis, He inaugurated 
in history a new order. And if He had done it only by 
words! But what is extraordinary and truly unique is that 
He did all He taught. There is not one of His precepts 
which has not been realised in His life. Amongst all other . 
men and amongst the best, there is between theory and 
practice a disagreement so much the more painful as their 
ideal is the grander ; it is the holiest also who have made the 
most humiliating avowals of their imperfection and misery. 
With Jesus Christ there is not the least trace of such contrast. 
What He teaches, He is. His life has been subjected to the 
most penetrating examination which the love and the hatred 
of men could invent; they have not discovered in it, I do not 
say a crime, a fault, a stain, I say a failing, a weakness, a simple 
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vulgarity. Let no one tell us that such a figure has been 
invented. In order to invent it, it was necessary to conceive 
it, and where is the sublime unknown who could have con- 
ceived it? Besides, how has that figure come to us? In the 
scattered fragments of four little biographies, written without 
art and with no apparent design, and which we are tempted 
to say are manifestly incomplete. Yet it is there we find a 
type perfectly lifelike and popular, whose words and acts have 
a stamp of reality which defies all criticisms, and this type 
realises a perfection which rules all times and all races; it 
subsists after all the acutest and most impassioned attacks ; 
it rises before us like the ideal of righteousness, of purity, of 
mercy. These are facts no one can cause to disappear. 
Jhey suffice to prove what we affirm, that is, that Christ, the 
preacher and model of the moral law, has a right to the 
authority He claims to exercise over our consciences; that, in 
other terms, and to employ the expressions of my text, when 
He speaks to us of earthly things, He has the right to be 
believed. 

I have said that this conclusion is imposed on all. I do 
not say that all accept it. One must be very simple to assert 
that. It has often been claimed that the morality of the 
Gospel would easily unite all men, whatever their diverg- 
ences on its doctrines might be. I wish I could believe it, but 
nothing is less true. The preaching of morality raises quite 
other repugnances than that of doctrine; this chiefly offends 
the intellect, that encounters the secret, profound, unavowed 
oppositions of the heart. Count then, if you can, everything 
which is spontaneously leagued against it in human souls; 
first, the thoughtlessness which influences the majority of men 
never to put to themselves the question of their real destiny, 
never to take duty too seriously; afterwards, the resistance 
which each of the commandments, to which we subscribe in 
theory, encounters in our habits, in our sluggish will, in our 
enervated flesh; then the sophisms by which we reassure 
ourselves, finding in that which concerns us extenuating circum- 
stances, alleging excuses which we should never take seriously. 
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in others ; we must be blind to believe that a law which en- 
joins the most absolute truth, purity, humility, the spirit of 
sacrifice, will be spontaneously received by beings inclined to 
corruption, to falsehood, to pride, to selfishness, 

We must then expect that there will be separation among 
the hearers of the moral teaching of Jesus Christ. There will 
be frivolous souls, who will not take it seriously for a moment ; 
there will be enthusiasts of an hour, who, after having admitted 
it in theory, will abandon it in the. hour of sacrifice ; there will 
be the perverse, who will shut their eyes to the light, and will 
curse a truth which condemns all their life. But, on the 
other hand, in all time you will see men whom that teaching 
will reach, will move, will convince, who will accept it in spite 
to what severity and dread it may have for them, who will find 
a deep correspondence between that outward law and the in- 
ward law of their consciences. Those men will follow Jesus 
Christ as preacher of the moral law, and will believe in Jesus 
’ Christ as revealer of religious truth ; for if unbelief with regard 

to the first leads to unbelief with regard to the second, we 
may conclude the same when the question relates to faith. 

We thus arrive at the second part of my text. Jesus Christ, 
who has, according to our first conclusion, the right of being 
believed as preacher of the moral law, demands the same 
faith as a religious revealer. It is that point we are now going 
to examine. 

Jesus is not only a master of morality; He does not speak 
only of earthly things ; He gives himself out as having come 
from above. ‘No man,” He says, “hath ascended up to 
heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man.” He speaks with authority of things which absolutely 
pass beyond our human horizons. He reveals God to us, 

‘and speaks of Him as a son speaks of his father: He teaches 
us what the government of God is, what His providence to- 
wards His creatures, what the plans of His mercy for the 
salvation of humanity ; He announces beforehand His death, 
and teaches explicitly that He will offer Himself for the salva- 
tion of the world. In the same interview from which I have 
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taken the words we are meditating on, He expounds in a few 
admirable words the whole plan of redemption. ‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” He knows that that death should attract all men 
to Him. He equally announces His resurrection and His 
triumph. He speaks of His person as being the living mani- 
festation of God; He offers Himself to souls as the One in 
whom they must believe, whom they must love above all 
things,—in whom the world will find life; He announces the 
judgment to come, and says how that judgment will take 
place. 

In face of these assertions, our situation is quite different 
from that in face of His moral teaching. While it related to 
that, we could judge it, for we found in our own conscience a 
sure criterion to appreciate the truth. Each precept of the 
Sermon on the Mount, each parable awoke an echo in us. 
That inward witness sufficed to convince us of the truth of the 
words of Christ, and it may be remarked that the more our 
conscience was right, and our heart was open to pure affec- 
tions, the more that conviction was strengthened in us. 

Here, on the contrary, everything changes. We hear 
sovereign declarations which are impossible for us to check. 
Nothing in us at first sight can.rendet testimony thereto. 
Nothing absolutely proves to us that they are true. We are 
reduced to believe Christ on His word. Hitherto in following 
Him we had walked on the firm ground of experience ; here 
we are launched after Him on a deep sea with boundless 
horizons. We perform an act of faith. Two questions 
here rise before us: Have we the right to perform that act of 
faith? Must Jesus Christ be believed ? 

To the first of these questions the answer is easy. Let us 
suppose that systematically and in advance we remove faith 
as a means of access to religious truth, no other way will 
remain for us to attain it. On all questions relative to our 
origin and our destiny—on sorrow, on evil, on pardon, on our 
relations with God, on the future life—science has nothing to 
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teach us. Never perhaps has it confessed it more frankly 
than to-day. It would be easy to cite here its numerous and 
peremptory avowals. I do not discuss the attitude it takes in 
respect to all those problems; to speak truly, I believe its 
reserve exaggerated: it seems to me it might, with the help of its 
simple natural resources, penetrate farther into those questions 
than it does. I state simply this fact, that pure science is 
radically incapable of calming the remorse of conscience, of 
giving to the heart a love worthy of it, of consoling our 
sorrows, of bringing us some certainty about our eternal 
destiny. Such powerlessness, so clearly stated in the same 
century in which science has moreover gained its most strik- 
ing triumphs, is a phenomenon which must strike every right 
mind. 

That being recognised, what is to be done? Shall we give 
up raising the veil of our destiny, shut.ourselves up in the 
present life, like the Epicureans to enjoy, like the Stoics to 
obey the law of duty, without knowing anything of the beyond, 
without daring to affirm anything, without hoping at all on 
God, about the great unknown which perhaps awaits us? It 
has been tried, it has been attempted a thousand times; it will 
never be reached. Humanity is religious by nature. Posi- 
tivism may be able to please one or two passing generations : 
it will never be the doctrine of humanity. 

It is here that Jesus Christ appears to us with the authority 
which belongs only to Him. He gives Himself out to be a 
revealer come from God, and on all the obscure points of our 
destiny He sheds light. He does not search, He does not 
reason, He does not discuss :. He asserts ; and when the Jews 
reproach Him for giving witness to Himself, that is, in modern 
language, to assert without proofs, He answers with these 
words: ‘ My record is true: for I know whence I came, and 
whither I go”. (John viii. 14). 

And behold the fact that has been produced. A few men 
believed in that assertion of Jesus, then others believed upon 
their testimony, and that belief has become to-day that of the 
most enlightened and best part of humanity. We ourselves 
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are Christians; that means that what we know for certain 
about God, about providence, about pardon, about eternal 
life, we had from Jesus Christ. We have believed in Jesus 
Christ “‘speaking of heavenly things,” in Jesus Christ the 
revealer of religious truth. Were we right to do so? Is 
Jesus Christ a witness worthy of faith? 

I remark, in the first place, that the very emphasis with 
which His assertions are made has something of a nature to 
make us reflect. No one ever spoke with authority equal to 
His. No one ever said as He did: “I am from above; ye 
are from beneath ; I know whence I came and whither I go; 
I am the way, the truth and the life; I am the light of the 
world; he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” We do 
not get rid of such assertions, we have not the right to weaken 
their bearing. They betray either a prodigious error or as 
veritable inspiration. We must choose between those two 
explanations. There is not a third, and it seems that anti- 
christian criticism clearly acknowledges it to-day. It does 
not fear to say, Jesus Christ is the most sublime of hallu- 
cinated men. 

Wes hall not complain of the plainness of those declarations, 
grievous though they be to our heart. We have everything to 
gain in seeing all ambiguity disappear. 

We believe in the assertions of Jesus Christ. To use the 
words of my text, we believe in Him when He speaks to us of 
heavenly things, because He has always spoken truly when He 
told us of earthly things. This is a presumption: nothing 
more, I know, but that presumption is sufficient. Here is a 
Being of whom it is said that He has led humanity into the 
most fantastic of illusions, and this Being, in all His declara- 
tions bearing on subjects that we can check, has spoken true, 
absolutely true; He shared none of the prejudices, none of 
the moral errors of His time nor of His people: He depicted 
humanity as it is, He gave to righteousness, to duty, to 
“mercy, their eternal formula; on all these points His teaching 
has not been refuted or surpassed. 

In listening to Him, not only do we feel He spoke true, but 
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we feel that the truth He formulated rules us, that it stands 
before us like an ideal which constrains us, attracts us, and 
condemns us at the same time. Across centuries the power 
of that word is such that it exercises an irresistible ascend- 
ancy over millions of the best of men. 

That single consideration would suffice to prove that we do not 
believe lightly when we accept what Jesus Christ tells us of the 
invisible world which lies beyond, Think well of it, Human 
society reposes upon mutual confidence. The number of 
truths we accept on the testimony of others is immense ; if we 
could adjudicate everything, we should hardly make a step in 
advance, and the toil of humanity would recommence with each 
individual. Now, when has our confidence been better placed 
than when we believed in Him whose word was the very 
incarnation of moral truth? If we do not believe Him, whom 
shall we believe ? 

But there is more, and here we touch the true difficulty of 

‘the question. If we believe in the religious truths revealed 
by Jesus Christ, it is not only because, having spoken truly in 
all moral things, He merits our confidence, it is not only 
because He is in our eyes the Holy and the just One, it is still 
and above all because these religious truths are the comple- 
ment and the necessary crowning of the moral truths in which 
our conscience obliges us to believe, so that in accepting the 
one, we are led, by an invinciblelogic, to accept the other. There 
is not a moral truth of the Gospel which does not prolong and 
expand itself into a religious truth. That is (we say in passing) 
the reason which will never permit us to accept for a moment 
the theory of independent morality, for in the eyes of every 
Christian morality and doctrine are closely and indissolubly 
united. What is doctrine indeed, if it is not the assertion of 
the relations which should exist between God and us ; and what 
is morality, if it is not the practical consequence of those 
relations! If, just now, I was obliged to distinguish between 
Jesus Christ the revealer of the moral law and Jesus Christ the 
revealer of religious truth, you all felt instinctively that it was 


only a temporary distinction, which corresponded to no reality, 
: P 
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and that the personality of Jesus Christ is absolutely one and 
indivisible. 

Take, in effect, the principal characteristics of the moral 
teaching of Jesus Christ. He recommends to His disciples 
inward peace, calmness and that victorious gentleness which 
have nothing in common either with the fatalistic resignation 
of the Buddhist, or with the unnatural firmness of the Stoic. 
But howis.that inward disposition possible without faith in the 
righteous God, in the God who knows everything, who sees all, 
and without whose permission nothing happens? He affirms 
that, under the apparent disorder of things, there is profound 
order, that not one iota of the moral law can be annihilated, that 
man willreap what he has sown. But those affirmations every 
day receive in the realisation of history the most insolent 
denial ; they are miserably ludicrous if we do not believe in the 
God who sanctions the law He has made, and who will judge 
the world in righteousness. He proclaims to the most 
polluted souls a possible renovation, a complete restoration, 
a future of joy and of purity. But how can that fact be 
realised unless the rights of divine righteousness have been 
fully recognised, unless an expiation has been accepted and 
undergone, unless redemption has been accomplished? He 
announces the triumph of the kingdom: of God in righteous- 
ness and in truth, not only as an ideal at which humanity will 
arrive perhaps in twenty or fifty centuries, but as a reality of 
which each conscience will be the witness. But does not that 
suppose the future life, and the reparation of all the iniquities 
of thisstate? He teaches to see in sorrow a sanctifying trial, 
to tremble with joy in the midst of tears. But will that have 
a meaning if the love of God is not the refuge of our hearts 
deceived and broken by the world? I have then the right to 
say that Christ, the revealer of the moral law, leads to Christ 
the Redeemer and Saviour, that the Sermon on the Mount 
appeals to and presupposes the Cross of Calvary, that all is con- 
tained in the Gospel, and that man cannot separate what God 
has united. 

You have often aia with sincerity, but with anguish, 
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the prayer of the disciples, “ Lord, increase our faith!” You 
have often asked us how that faith can be fortified. An erring 
genius, who was to the end a sincere deist, has written these 
profound words: ‘If thou wouldst believe in God, live in such 
a way that thou mayest always need God to exist.” Those 
words of Rousseau were only the commentary of that declara- 
tion of the Master of masters: “If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Do you 
believe in Christ the revealer of the moral law? Do you 
believe in the inflexible necessity of duty, do you believe 
in inward holiness, do you believe in eternal right for all, do 
you believe in the necessary reparation of all injustice, in the 
consolation of all sorrows, do you believe in the reign of 
God? You must choose between that and the fatalistic doc- 
trines which, on all sides, extend their thick shadows over 
the world. If Jesus Christ is your Master, if you know that 
He said true when He spoke to you of “earthly things,” you 
’ will hear Him and will believe in Him when He shall proclaim 
“the heavenly.” After having followed Him to the Mount 
of Beatitudes where He has given to the world the charter of 
the kingdom of heaven, you will follow Him to Calvary where 
He founded that kingdom by virtue of His redemptive sacri- 
ficé; after having said to Him, like Peter: ‘Lord, thou hast 
the words of eternal life,” you will add, like him: “We have 
believed and have known that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 
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“ Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth.”—JOHN xvii. 17. 


ANCTIFY them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth.” 
In this prayer which Jesus addresses to God for His 
disciples, one point has always struck me: it is the intimate 
strict union which our Saviour establishes between the truth, 
that is to say the divine word, and the sanctification of the 
heart. I wish to speak with you about that union to-day. 
I could do so by addressing myself especially to the experi- 
ence of believers, by recalling to them all they draw of life, 
of strength, of edification, of holiness from that word which, 
for them as for their Master, is the truth. But ial 
attraction that side of my subject presents, I renounce it to 
discuss the question under an aspect both more general and 
more urgent, that of the solidarity of doctrine and of life; I 
wish to show that Christian morality is inseparable from the 
facts and the truths which constitute in my eyes Christianity 
itself. 

I have not chosen this subject. It is impressed on my 
mind by its very urgency. You know, as I do, that there is 
to-day a numerous school which claims to constitute morality 
outside of the beliefs common to all Christian churches, which 
affirms that morality is independent of religious dogmas, of 
every dogma, even of that of the personal and living God. 
When such opinions are boldly proclaimed, when they are 
popular, it would be foolish not to give attention to them. 
And let it not be said that it is useless to discuss such a ques- 
tion here, in this pulpit, and before hearers convinced already 
of what we shall affirm ; I cannot forget that we are all of our 
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time, that we do not breathe its atmosphere with impunity, 
that we all have need of being strengthened against its nega- 
tions ; and besides, the tendency of which I speak has an ally 
among many of us in the indifference which they profess with 
respect to questions of doctrines: it is certain that in their 
eyes those questions have a very secondary importance; it is 
certain that what they demand from us above all is to preach 
the moral sides of Christianity, to insist on its practical appli- 
cations, to speak of our duties, especially of charity, and that, 
according to them, preaching is so much the more acceptable 
as it treats less of dogmatic truths and*of the supernatural 
side of revelation; so the evil of which I speak is internal, 
it threatens us all, and it is not a loss of time to combat it 
here. 

But, before entering into that question, I linger on the 
threshold of my subject, and ask myself if there is nothing 
legitimate in the tendency which I must combat. Whence 
then comes that desire to free morality from religion? Whence 
comes it that amongst those who share in it we must sorrow- 
fully count men before whose uprightness and honesty we 
must bow? Is it only the spirit of evil which impels them, 
and are they not led by a baleful misunderstanding? I ask 
myself that question, and, before God, my hand on my con- 
science, I am obliged to recognise that if they want to separate 
religion from morality to-day, the example has often come to 
them from the Church itself, and that Christians first accom- 
plished that divorce. Yes, in the Church, morality has often 
been ‘sacrificed to the, interests of religion; the maxim that 
the end justifies the means has reigned for centuries, some- 
times haughty and violent, sometimes timid and cringing, but 
never frankly disavowed ; in the Church I have said, but not 
in the Gospel, for if there is anything which strikes me in 
the Gospel, it is that inflexible holiness which has never 
made the least concession to human passions, and which 
forces every right conscience to bow before it; but, in the 
Church! answer, Christian hearers, has not morality been in 
all ages outrageously. violated in order to serve the interests 
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of God? Have not all oppressions made use of the name 
of Jesus Christ? Has not the crucifix risen, like a lugubrious 
symbol, on some of the most frightful scenes which the sun 
has ever illuminated. Is it not but yesterday that the sale of 
man by man, and the cruel infamies which slavery brings in 
its train, were defended in the name of the Bible? Has there 
not been a school which, under the name of casuistry, suc- 
ceeded in rendering morality accommodating, devotion easy, 
sin allowable, or easily extenuated, and on certain days has 
not that school had the ear and the conscience of those who 
led the nations? Has not the Christian pulpit often been 
dumb and unarmed in face of the fortunate turns of power 
and skill which could profit the Church? Has not the tent of 
piety covered and protected iniquities and crimes which would 
have been implacably condemned if they had been under the 
flag of freethought ? Now, that inheritance of the past, which 
presses as a fatal weight on the contemporary Church, is what 
our adversaries reproach us with; and blinded by prejudice, 
confounding all believers in the same anathema, they say in a 
proud tone, “‘ Men of religion, you have not wanted morality ; 
well, we, men of morality, we want as little your religion.” 
Nevertheless, let those who thus accuse us take care; their 
own language accuses them in their turn. Why do the ini- 
quities of which I have just spoken raise their indignation to 
such a degree? Because they are Christians who committed 
them. Christians! Yes, notice, if they had been manifested 
in the name-of another religion, perhaps they. could have 
understood them. But Christians to sanction iniquity! ... 
Ah! you are right; but why do you not follow that logic to 
the end? You recognise then that the Gospel should bear 
other fruits ; you recognise that it is iniquitous to justify evil 
and injustice in its name; you feel, by a secret instinct, that it 
is tortured and taken advantage of when it is made to serve 
such designs. Ah! why do you not embrace that religion of 
which you make, while accusing us, so magnificent a eulogy? 
Strange reasoning is yours! Christians are doubly guilty, you 
say, for they do what Christianity condemns; and starting 
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from that principle, which is true, you conclude by accusing 
Christianity itself, that Christianity which your own mouth has 
just justified. , ; 

However that may be, it is certain that it is in the name 
of morality, henceforth freed, that they claim to-day to repel 
our beliefs. Well, in order to remove that anathema which 
they launch at us, what must be done? That the Christian 
pulpit, in order to show that it wishes to serve righteousness, 
should be transformed into a tribune, that it should make 
itself the denunciator and the great justiciary of all the 
scandals of society? God forbid? That would be to forget 
its mission, to appeal to wholly earthly passions, to wish to 
overcome evil with evil, and to end in emptiness. No, it is 
not thus that Jesus and His apostles have transformed the 
world. What is necessary is, that the Christian conscience, 
invigorated from the austere sources of the Gospel, should 
speak so firmly that its voice could no longer be misunder- 
- stood; it is, that the life of Christians should present a con- 
trast to that of the world which must be perceived; it is, 
that the Church should show—when it is a question of de- 
fending righteousness, firmness to principles, or of enlighten- 
ing, lifting up all those who are suffering—she is the advance- 
guard. Now, I ask you again, is that the sight it presents 
to-day? Ah! I know how many admirable things are done 
in the bosom of the Church,—I know all the marvels of 
humility, of charity, which, in silence, at the bedside of the 
poor, of the sick, in the hospital, near abandoned children, 
as well as in the distant hut of the Catholic or Protestant 
missionary, are accomplished every day. God keep me from 
ever forgetting them. And yet, when I see contemporary 
piety, is it moral holiness which strikes me as the dominant 
characteristic? Does conscience make its manly accent heard ? 
It is according to the Church of the majority that people judge 
of religion in France, and that is natural; often I run over 
the literature which that Church spreads in the midst of our 
people. Shall I tell it? That which strikes me in many of 
its writings, is an insipid, goody quality, a puerile predilection 
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for the marvellous and the legendary, an unhealthy mysticism, 
which is allied with disparaging thrusts in our direction, or 
with the haughty pretensions of a party more politic at bottom 
than religious. There is nothing manly there, nothing strong, 
nothing which recalls the language of the Bible, nothing which 
lays hold of the conscience and transforms the life. Holi- 
ness, conversion, are spoken of without doubt ; but, definitively 
they have their true, authentic expression only in the excep- 
tional vocations which the convent shelters: they cannot be 
imposed strictly on people of the world, and for them; reli- 
gion is often no more than a number of actions and cere- 
monies the meritorious accomplishment of which gives peace 
to their consciences. Observe also, how wonderfully the most 
decided worldliness. is allied to that devotion. At certain 
periods of the year it seeks impressions whose gentleness and 
seriousness contrast with the exciting pleasures of the night 
before ; so in a concert, one likes a grave and sad air which 
follows on brilliant variations; piety thus understood has its 
luxuries also; it refreshes the soul and rests it; it is gone 
through so as to come out more eager for pleasure and gaie- 
ties. Hitherto, it was the honour of Protestant piety to 
consider religion as a serious thing, never to admit those 
sacrilegious compromises between the world and God, and 
never claim, by effusions of piety to-day, to acquire a plenary 
indulgence for the excesses of yesterday or for those of to- 
morrow. Must we then return to Catholicism by that side, 
and when we should borrow from it so many noble examples 
of devotedness and sacrifice, will it see us imitate what is 
worst in its religious formalism? However that may be, I 
am not astonished that a part of our people, on seeing that re- 
ligion is thus understood and practised, cannot take it seriously ; 
I am not surprised that it is not there that it goes to seek the 
morality which it needs to bear the burden of the day, to gain 
bread for its children honestly, to bring them up and teach 
them to work and to suffer. What surprises me is to see 
Christians beholding without terror that abyss which goes on 
enlarging between the religion of the great world and the 
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moral life of the people, as if that was not the most formidable 
menace against the Church and society. Ah! the greatest 
peril of a religion is not to be hated by evil passions, it is not 
to raise against it the persecution of power and violence, or 
the scoffs of a corrupted scepticism; that is its honour, its 
glory, its life! No! its greatest danger is to see a sincere 
conscience look at it openly and say: “I want no more of 
thee!” That is when churches perish, the day when upright 
men leave religion that they may go to morality; and if it 
should be absolutely necessary to choose, I should do the 
same. I like him better who does the work of God than him 
who speaks of God; I like better those who refuse to invoke 
His name than those who take hold of it to dishonour it. 

But is that separation possible? No, no! The morality, by 
which we all live, is condemned to die if you separate it from 
Christian doctrine. In overturning our beliefs, you are over- 
turning it. 

People will not see it, and every day they come saying : 
‘Preach morality to us. Dogmas are matters of theology 
and controversy. Modern reason does not want them. 
Dogmas divide us, morality unites us. Preach morality to 
us, and souls will come to you.” 

Do you: believe it? Well, for a moment I admit it. Un- 
faithful to my conscience, I am going to sacrifice to the ob- 
jections of this century those old doctrines which are no more, 
it is said, than superfluities, than excrescences of religious feel- 
ing, the Creation, the Fall, Redemption, the future Judgment, 
and to satisfy you the personal and living God. You believe 
that in preaching evangelical morality, I am going to gain the 
sympathy of the men of this generation. Ah! that is making 
of the heart of man a very simple idea, it is to fall headlong 
into a very strange illusion. The morality of the Gospel 
popular! And you believe it is liked? And you believe it 
is wanted? In theory, yes! Itis the fashion to admire it and 
to proclaim it sublime; there is no mind so vulgar which is 
not ready, when it is spoken of, to protest admiration. But 
when it will be necessary to take it seriously and realise it in 
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life, when it will be necessary to hear sin, judgment, conversion, 
humility, repentance, sacrifice spoken of, you believe they 
will relish our preaching ? 

Take, if you will, that commandment of the Gospel which 
awakens most sympathy, that of charity; not that soft, 
effeminate charity, which is only a mean enervation of the 
human soul, but charity, as Christ preached and lived it, that 
charity which knows how to tell the truth in order to save 
souls, that charity which troubles, which importunes, which 
wishes to draw hearts from their selfishness, and which erects 
before them, like a bleeding reproach, the image of crucified 
love ; you believe they will like it ? 

As for me, I do not fear to say it, such a preaching, if it 
was courageous and faithful, would raise storms. Christian 
morality popular! Was it at the time of the Reformation? 
What was least pardoned in our fathers, in our great Hugue- 
nots of the sixteenth century? Their doctrines? Not so 
much as their manners. Their inflexible austerity wounded 
the voluptuous court of the Valois; what was hated in Jeanne 
d’Albret, in Coligny, was the holiness of their life, and not 
being able to discredit them, it was thought best to get rid 
of them. 

And the first Christians, do you think it was principally 
their beliefs which seven times raised against them all the 
forces of the Roman Empire? Their beliefs! In the universal 
scepticism in which the world was then plunged, they might 
have been tolerated perhaps, but when they were seen pure, 
inflexible in the midst of a nameless corruption, then all lusts, 
all voluptuousness roared as the wild beast roars when it 
has to struggle for its prey. Christian morality popular! but 
look at Him who was holiness, living charity incarnate! A 
frightful thing to say: no one was more hated than Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus it is ridiculous to pretend that we should gain this 
century to our side by preaching morality; at our word, if it 
was faithful, you would see aroused all the repugnances, all 
the antipathies of the human heart. The struggle would re- 
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commence more actively, more desperately ; every one would 
be impelled to take away from that morality that which 
wounded him—every one would shape it to his measure; and 
instead of that touching unity of which you have dreamed, 
you would see twenty moralities struggling over the fragments 
of the Gospel, souls who would be unanimous only in thrusting 
away the insupportable yoke of a holiness of which they 
would have no more. 

We should have gained nothing, then, by sacrificing our 
beliefs. What do I say? We should have lost everything ; 
for, as I am going to show, that separation of which we speak 
is impossible. 

And how could we conceive it? To what does morality 
relate? To know how I should live; to know what is the 
rule which should be imposed on. my affections, on my will. 
I have in me the instinctive sentiment of obligation. Con- 
sequently these two solemn questions rise before me: to whom 
am I bound? to what am I bound? Now, do you believe 
that the answer which I shall make to those two questions 
will not necessarily depend on the idea I form of life, of my 
relations with my fellow-creatures and with God? Suppose, 
for example, that I accept a philosophical or religious system 
which makes of my personality the only centre and the sole 
aim of my affections and acts, which consequently makes 
of selfishness the supreme law; or that I accept, on the 
contrary, a religion in which my personality should have 
reference to God by obedience and love? Is it not evident 
that from those two systems two moralities will spring? Is it 
not evident that atheism must bear other fruits than a faith 
in God whom we call our Father? Ah! I know that, by a 
happy inconsequence, the worst doctrines do not always bear 
their fruits, and that the virtue of atheists has often been able 
to make Christians blush. I know that heathens worshipping 
immoral, capricious, and cruel gods have been pure, great, and 
just; I know that, according to the magnificent word of 
Rousseau, the most despicable divinities were served by the 
ereatest men, and that the sacred voice of nature, stronger 
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than that of the gods, made itself respected on the earth, 
and seemed to banish crime into the sky along with the 
guilty. 

I know it, but am I going too far in affirming that those 
were exceptions, and that at any rate the morality of the 
ancient world, sinking more and more in the mire, was deter- 
mined by the religion of antiquity? Is it not evident that it 
must be always so, and that if I admit a creating God, a holy 
God, whom I call Love, it is ridiculous to ask me to constitute 
some morality—what do I say? to fulfil some duty, were it 
even the least of duties—apart from the thought of that God, 
to whom my life should be related? Now, that is precisely 
what Christianity has brought to light in the most admirable 
manner. What makes the distinctive and profound pecu- 
liarity of Christianity is, to have so united morality to doctrine 
that they form a homogeneous and absolutely indissoluble 
whole. When you shall have shown me a part of the human 
body from which blood does not flow when the sword pierces 
it, you will be able to show me a doctrine of the Gospel from 
which morality does not spring forth, What impresses me in 
Scripture is the practical character of its teachings, that 
nothing is addressed in it to the speculative mind, that it does 
not enclose one page of metaphysics or of theodicy. You 
will not find in it a single definition of God; God reveals 
Himself there by acting. It is by the orders He gives that 
you divine His nature ; it is His law which makes us see into 
His essence, and it is in obeying Him that we know Him. 
Tell me, then, where does morality begin,—where does doctrine 
end? That defies you; they are so united that you could as 
well separate the branch from the tree, the ray from the sun, 
and the river from its source, as separate Christian morality 
from Christian dogma. But to render this matter more plain, 
I am going to suppose, if you will allow me, a man trying to 
accomplish a duty of Christian morality without believing in 
Christian dogma. 

That man shall be you, my hearer. You have arrived, my 
brother, by the working of your mind and the influence of 
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contemporary criticism, at a renunciation of your childhood’s 
faith; our beliefs, our doctrine are no longer yours: you 
no longer feel their necessity, and perhaps more than once, 
on hearing us preach, you have accused us of narrowness, 
and of not understanding the true needs of our time. 

You are then freed from dogma; but on the domain of 
morality, you tender to us a fraternal hand; your conscience 
agrees with our teaching ; more than once you have admired 
the intimate and profound correspondence which exists be- 
tween the commandments of the Gospel and your own heart ; 
more than once you have been thrilled with emotion in pre- 
sence of the ideal of charity to which Jesus Christ calls you ; 
on that account you wish to be a Christian still, and for that 
you are here. 

Well, I suppose you one day enone with temptations. 
In a moment of disorder, your heart has been on the point of 

yielding ; a guilty affection has troubled you; an image which 
was floating before your eyes drew you towards the abyss: 
agitated, tottering under a fatal intoxication, you were about 
to succumb. All at once your conscience spoke ; you remem- 
bered your domestic home, the companion of your life, to whom 
before God you swore to be faithful ; the greatness of the crime 
frightened you; your intoxication was cast off, and the van- 
quished enemy re-entered his den. 

That day, in that act of your soul, victorious over the flesh, 
there was, you think, only morality. Undeceive yourself, 
Christian, who wish no more of our doctrines; without 
knowing it, you have obeyed one of those doctrines. The 
sanctity of Christian marriage reposes on a divine institution, 
written on the first page of revelation, and re-established, in 
its pure lustre, by Jesus Christ. Suppose the Bible torn up, 
suppose that institution forgotten or banished to the more or 
less authentic traditions of the Hebrew people. Do you 
believe that morality would not be shaken? Do you believe 
that your conscience would have experienced that trouble, 
that remorse which saved you? Would you have experienced 
them, if you had been born in the religion of Buddha, or of 
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Mahomet? Does not the corner-stone of our home rest on 
a revelation from God? And you are astonished, you, a man 
of duty, that we insisted on our dogmas and would not suffer 
them to be touched! 

Let us choose another example: a poor person has come 
knocking at your door. Tiresome intruder! He had chosen 
his hour badly; for at that moment you were dreaming of a 
happy affair, the realisation of a long-cherished project, a 
worldly success, an enlargement of your domains, an embel- 
lishing of your dwelling ; a pleasure, in short, which occupied 
your heart. What a contrast between that dream of selfish 
happiness, and that cruel, poignant reality of misery in rags ! 
Irritated by that very contrast, you were about to repulse him 
with a harsh word. .«.. All at once, a page of the Gospel 
comes into your mind. Beneath the tatters of that miserable 
creature you have seen the grand form of Christ, who said to 
you: “I was hungry, and ye gave me no food; I was naked, 
and ye clothed me not.” Your conscience spoke, your heart 
was stirred, a generous gift slipped from your hands, your 
mouth pronounced words of kindness and encouragement, and 
lo, a family is rescued, unfortunate ones are saved from shame 
and perhaps from vice: there is in your life a blessed page, 
which will one day be your consolation. 

On that day you had accomplished, you think, only a moral 
duty. Undeceive yourselves! In that impulse of your soul 
there was an act of faith. Is not the idea of Christ living in 
the Church and judging the world, one of the beliefs of Chris- 
tians? If Christ had been only a sage like Socrates or Plato, 
would such an idea have been possible? Would His image 
have been able to produce the same impression on you, if, 
under the attacks of modern criticism, it lost its ideal of 
purity, of holiness? And you are astonished—you, man of 
morality—that we should defend our dogmas and not suffer our 
Saviour to be touched ! 

No, you answer me. For us, in that teaching, there is 
only a figure and nothing more. Without that belief, we 
recognise in the poor a man, and that is sufficient to make us 
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succour him. No, charity depends on no dogma. It suffices 
us to know that men are brethren, and it is enough that their 
miseries find an echo in our heart. 

Truly ! and you believe, in answering us so, that you have 
nothing to do with our doctrines? All men are brethren, 
that suffices you! And you believe apparently that that 
idea of human fraternity is inherent in your nature? Un- 
deceive yourselves, and learn, blind one, what is the source 
whence you have drawn it. Did the ancient world believe 
in human fraternity ? Was it believed in during four thousand 
years? Did they believe in it at Rome, where, at the period 
of the most refined civilisation, they put to death in the circus 
ten or twenty thousand prisoners in one evening to amuse the 
people? Did they believe in it in Greece, where the most 
learned and the most eloquent of the wise men let fall a word 
of scorn on barbarians, where they threw the new-born into 
' the sewers, where the sick slave, according to Plato, was not 
worth the trouble of caring for?) Would it be believed in to-day 
for long, if the modern doctrines which give to men a purely 
animal origin could be established and bear their fruits ! 
Would man long be a sacred thing to those who should see in 
him only a perfected monkey? Would it be believed that 
men are brethren in the day when the Christian belief in the 
universal Father would be effaced, the day when the dogma 
of creation would fall into dust! And you are astonished, you, 
man of morality, that we should defend our doctrines, and 
that, before the senseless men who talk jestingly of our beliefs, 
we should write: ‘Take care, you are about to take from’ us 
our dignity, our nobility.” 

I could multiply those examples. These are enough. By 
them you can see if Christian morality can easily be separated 
from the faith of Christians. That is also our reply to an 
objection which is often made: Strangers to our churches, 
to our beliefs; are pointed out as men who accomplish works 
of devotedness, of charity, before whom we are obliged to bend 
ourselves with respect, men of an exemplary life and an in- 
flexible uprightness, and hence our principles and our faith 
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are concluded to be useless. On the other side, believers, 
troubled, vexed by that objection, strive to lower those acts, 
to disparage those lives, to seek in them always interested 
motives ; to which our adversaries reply by disparaging in their 
turn Christian works, and, attack after attack, vexation upon 
vexation, the strife ends often in injury. I shall not imitate 
those tactics; I acknowledge, however, that I suffer when I 
see men upright, honest, charitable, repudiating beliefs which 
they ought to bless, But, in those souls which escape from us, 
I distinguish still the divine seal which Christianity has im- 
pressed, and I say to them: ‘ Whatever you do, you cannot 
deny your origin ; the blood which flows in your veins is our 
blood ; with us you have drawn spiritual milk from the bosom 
of acommon mother, and our beliefs, mingled, without your 
knowing it, with your deepest life, are they which make you 
what you are.” You believe to escape from Christianity; you 
are like a senseless person who would pretend to escape from 
the sun. He shuts himself up in his house, he closes his 
windows, and there, in that night which his lamp alone lights, 
he believes he has attained his end, as if the sun were not in 
the air which he breathes, in the sweetness of the atmosphere 
which makes him live, in the aliments with which he nourishes 
himself, in the heat of his body, in the life which runs through 
all the fibres of his being, and even in the beatings of his heart. 
Well! poor reasoner, who workest shut up in the thick walls 
of thy dialectics, in the sparse light of thy science of a day ; 
thou who believest thou canst shelter thyself from that sun of 
Christianity, from which has descended on us, during eighteen 
centuries, heat and life, come out of thy. prison, lift thine 
eyes to the sky, and then, bend the knee, bow the head and 
adore ! 

You understand now why we insist on the necessity of 
preaching Christian doctrine, and the universal experience of 
believers would confirm what I have said to you. All the: 
great religious movements, all the great awakenings of the 
Christian spirit in the Church have been prompted much less 
by the preaching of morality than by the victorious affirmation 
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of the truths of faith, That must beso. Morality alone over- 
whelms us as much as it attracts us; the more holy it is, the 
more is it capable of discouraging us. In presence of that 
idea, man, penetrated with the sentiment of his powerlessness, 
falls back on himself, and despair seizes him. Witness the 
most noble moral school of antiquity, Stoicism, which has 
astonished the world by the number of its disciples who have 
committed suicide, 

Take the most sublime act of morality, sacrifice. Will it be 
sufficient to preach it to me in order that I may accomplish it ? 
But if my imagination admires it, do you not see that my whole 
being recoils shuddering from such a law? If, on the con- 
trary, to command a sacrifice, you show me a father who 
appoints it for me; ‘if I know that that sacrifice finds in his 
love its sanction and its reward; if, in short, you show me 
that sacrifice realised by the very one who commands me, 
do you not see that you inspire me with an unbounded force 
which no reasoning could give me? Now, Christian doctrine 
does so; that doctrine, in which you pretend to see only an 
excrescence of religious sentiment, is the very tree from 
which proceed those fruits of moral life and holiness which 
the world can no longer do without. Let us suppose the 
apostles departing to preach only morality to the world. Do 
you believe they would ever have arrived at founding the 
Church? Ask our missionaries if it is by preaching morality 
that they arrive at converting hearts. Ask the whole Church ; 
it will answer you, by its greatest representatives, that its 
strength is in those doctrines which men wish to take away 
from us to-day. Of two preachers preaching, the one what 
man should do in order to please God, the other what God has 
done in order to save man, which, according to you, will con- 
vert the most souls? If you hesitate to reply, see before you, 
on one side, Sinai, where the moral law shone in all its lustre ; 
on the other, Calvary, where the Divine love has appeared in 
its magnificence, and ask history if it is from Sinai or from 
Calvary that the life and salvation of the world have issued. 

Hence let us learn to maintain without weakness the great 
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truths of the Gospel; let us remember that it is divine truth 
which alone sanctifies, that outside of it there may be virtues, 
admirable impulses ; but that it alone impresses on the human 
soul the continual direction towards what is good, that it 
alone gives the power to act and to persevere. In the name 
of morality itself, let us affirm with energy the teachings of 
faith. . We shall be’accused of want of understanding and of 
narrowness. We shall be told that we mistake the needs of 
our century. And what does it matter! Itis not to please 
our century, it is to obey the truth that we preach the 
Gospel; besides, if we offend our wise men of to-day, I know 
that in preaching it we respond to the eternal needs of the 
human soul. Each century is short-sighted, each epoch 
makes of humanity an incomplete and paltry idea; one day 
it is deified, the next it is abased and degraded; education 
creates in us artificial notions ; the fashion of the day alters 
our nature and falsifies it. The God of the Gospel is not the 
God of one century; He is the God of humanity, and the 
doctrines of revelation respond to the profound, eternal 
needs of the human conscience and human heart; that is why 
morality has life and security only there. 

Yes, let us preach Christian doctrines. But do you know 
what paralyses our preaching? Alas! it is the little effect 
which those doctrines produce on many of those who accept 
and profess them. For my part, I acknowledge that that has 
often troubled my faith, When I examine Christianity itself 
in its magnificent whole, when I see those majestic truths of 
revelation, like high mountains whose summits are lost in the 
depths of the skies, when I follow across the centuries that 
wonderful history which begins in the cradle of Eden and 
which will end in the universal reign of righteousness and 
love on the pacified earth; when I stay my looks on the 
adorable face of Christ, on His unequalled holiness, on His 
love as it shone forth on Calvary; when I hear the word 
which issues from His lips, sounding with the accent of an 
authority so divine, then I believe, I adore, and, like Felix 
Neff dying, I cry: “The Gospel is ‘true, true, true!” But 
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that which has often troubled me, is the life of those who are 
called Christians. And how believe that those doctrines are 
efficacious, when those who for twenty or thirty years have 
embraced them and profess them, are the same to-day as they 
were formerly, when a bitter or narrow spirit animates them, 
when merciless judgments fall from their mouths on their 
brethren ? How believe it, when the most pressing appeals 
of charity hardly succeed in moving them, and obtain only the 
leavings of that which self-love, vanity, a desire to shine, have 
sacrificed to the world? How believe it, when we see those 
who demand faithful preaching, those who wish us to speak to 
them of a holy God, of sin, of eternal life and death, plunging 
into the vortex of the world, and confounding us by their levity, 
when sudden faults or secret disorders humiliate the Church 
and rejoice the worldly? How believe it, when in business 
a cloak of piety often covers a lack of scrupulousness and 
honesty, so that we see upright men conceive an instinc- 
tive defiance when confronted with a religious language ? 
That is what makes sceptics ; that is what weakens our preach- 
ing, what strikes to death our efforts and our vindications, that is 
_ what loses:souls, that is what would destroy the Church, if the 
Church could be destroyed... Ah! may that thought fill us 
‘with a salutary fear! May we all, humiliated, repentant, smite 
our breasts, and remind ourselves that if the truth which we 
believe in does not change our hearts and transform our lives, 
it will be our condemnation on the last day ! 
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‘¢ The Lord said to Elijah, Go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but 
the Lord was not in the wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake. 


“* And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire; and 
after the fire a still small voice. 


‘And it was so when Elijah heard it, that he wrapt his face in his 
mantle, and went out,”—1 KINGS xix. 11-13. 


NE of the most striking proofs of the sad ignorance which 
prevails in our country upon the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures, is the heedlessness with which judgment is passed 
upon the God of the Old Testament. I speak not only of 
that disparaging criticism, which from the second century has 
assailed the most sublime scenes in the Bible, and which, 
without even trying to understand their meaning, finds in 
them material for low mockery ; I speak, as well, of a science’ 
which professes to be more serious, I am astonished at the 
prejudices to which it yields, 

Thus, because the Scriptures, with an inflexible staat: 
forwardness, with a holy candour, recite the weaknesses, the 
artifices, and the lapses of Abraham, of Jacob, of Moses, of 
David, of all the heroes of the Jewish people, whose national 
pride, if it had dictated the book, would have been far from 
painting them in such colours, there is no hesitation in tracing 
their faults and crimes even to the God whom they worshipped, 
without inquiring whether He approved these acts, without 
noticing that He condemned them, and that the offenders 


all passed through the sad and severe school of trial and 
repentance, 
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So, again, because Jehovah in His providential dealings 
with humanity, uses for a time the people of Israel as an 
instrument, subjects them to the yoke of the theocracy, and 
consequently to a system of laws which, like all laws, civil 
and political, must be enforced by penalty, men pretend to 
see in Jehovah only a God of vengeance, they attribute to 
Him the narrownesses, the hatreds, the bad passions which 
Israel mingled with the accomplishment of its providential 
mission ; and they forget that, even at that time, under the 
veil of the theocracy, His true nature, the recognition of His 
universal justice, His love and His mercy, shone forth in a 
thousand places in the Old Testament,—that there breathes 
in it sometimes a benignity, a tenderness wholly evangelical, 
and that in listening to many passages of the prophets, one 
can imagine himself already at the feet of Jesus Christ. What! 
because this God of Israel, revealing Himself in His Son, has 
shed upon us His light in its fulness, shall we despise the 
_ divine clearness with which He illumined the former cove- 
nant? Shall the light of the sun at noonday make us forget 
the splendours of the sunrise? No, my brethren; under the 
shadows with which He was yet surrounding Himself, we 
worship the God of Abraham, of Moses, of Elijah, and of 
David, because for us He is and will ever be the God of 
Jesus Christ. ; 

This thought was suggested to me by the narrative from 
which I have chosen my text, and I do not hesitate to say 
that in meditating upon it and in comprehending its true 
sense, you will see here, as I do, a sublime presentiment of 
that final revelation of the gospel by which God makes Him- 
self known to us just as He is. 

This narrative is taken from the history of Elijah. Elijah is 
the true type of the heroes of the theocracy. In a time of 
degradation, of universal idolatry, he was possessed with the 
thought of the glory of God. This passion consumes him, he 
knows no other. He would re-establish the reign of Jehovah ; 
and in this mission nothing stops him, no tie of flesh or blood. 
Like John the Baptist, who nine centuries later will become 
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the heir to his name and his work, he grows up in the desert. 
He leaves it to appear in the palace of Ahab, to proclaim 
there the divine threatenings, atid his voice then resounds 
like thunder; the judgments of God accompany it, and such 
is his power, that the whole people hang upon his word; he 
challenges the priests of Baal, exposes their deceit and puts 
them to death without pity. Then he can believe that the 
reign of the Lord has come, for the people proclaim Him, and 
for one whole day the echoes of Carmel reverberate with the 
cry of the multitude, “ Jehovah is God, Jehovah is God.” 

But, Oh grief! after the enthusiasm of a day, the course of 
the world is resumed. Ahab is still Ahab, Jezebel is still 
Jezebel, and the crowd, for a moment borne along by the 
fervour of the prophet, returns with insatiable zeal to the 
debasement of a bloody and voluptuous worship, Then 
Elijah, like all ardent souls, passes from one extreme to the 
other ; discouragement seizes him; his faith is obscured ; God 
forsakes him, the ways of the Almighty are incomprehensible 
to him; he charges God with forgetting His cause. How 
easy for Him to interpose, to strike with thunder those who 
scorn Him, and thus to complete the work of destruction 
begun at Carmel ! 

But no! the heavens remain closed, God keeps silent, 
Jezebel is still in power, and the life of the prophet is 
threatened. Elijah in despair flies; he is weary of life; he 
hastens to bury himself in the desert. He travels toward the 
south, far from that land of Judea where he has fought in vain, 
far from that ungrateful and frivolous people; he journeys 
even to Horeb; he needs that great desert, those barren and 
desolate heights, that sad and wild nature which responds to 
the condition of his soul. There it is that he wishes to die. 
And when the voice of God, which follows him even to his 
retreat, calls out to him, “ What doest thou here, Elijah?” he 
answers Him with a bitter complaint, and he reproaches 
Him for having abandoned His cause, and, after calling him 
to the most terrible of struggles, for having left him to fight 
alone. ; 
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My brethren, let us not judge the prophet. Even in his 
despair I recognise the zeal which burns within him; his 
temptation is that of great souls,—souls whom the thirst for 
righteousness and holiness consumes. Would to God that 
even at the price of errors such as his, we might see to-day 
believers who resemble him! 
Indifferent souls will understand nothing of this revolt of 
Elijah ; as they are possessed with no high ideal, as the com- 
- ing of God’s kingdom is the least of their cares, as the cause 
of righteousness and truth never enkindles them, they fall in 
easily with the course of the world, and they have taken the 
position of being unable to change it. Wisdom for them con- 
sists in taking men as they are, and moderation seems to them 
the best and most prudent of all philosophies. Why want to 
reform the world, why want to excite against one’s self pre- 
judices and passions, when one can live happily and quietly ? 
They treat as fanaticism everything which goes beyond them, 

-and the Elijahs of whatever period seem to them as madmen. 
But if a man ardently desires the triumph of the truth, if he * 
suffers in seeing the name of God disowned, His glory de- 
graded, and righteousness trampled under foot, he will recog- 
nise in this story his own history, and in the groanings of the 
prophet the expression of his own grief. 

Thus, as I picture it to myself, the Christians of the first 
centuries must have been tempted when, after having expected 
with the whole primitive Church the immediate return of 
Jesus Christ and His glorious appearing, they saw the truth 
combated and often rejected, compelled slowly to win souls 
one by one, to plead its cause before Cesars;—when they 
saw the Church growing with difficulty and subjected to the 
conditions of all human institutions, having like them its 
weaknesses, its miseries, its failures, and counting, in time of 
persecution, its apostates by thousands, 

So, moreover, must our fathers have been tempted, after 
the days of Reformation, when, after having fondly hoped for 
their country the free and earnest religion of the conscience 
delivered from the yoke of men, and that grand future which 
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the Gospel alone could have given it, they had to see their 
temples razed to the ground, their firesides destroyed, their 
Bibles torn to pieces, and themselves like malefactors follow- 
ing the road to exile. Who will tell us of the anxious looks 
those noble outlaws had to turn toward that God who seemed 
to desert His cause? Who will tell us of their mournful 
prayers, their repinings, their groanings full of bitterness ? 

And so even are they tempted who—having hoped to wit- 
ness with their own eyes the triumph of the Gospel, the exten- 
sion of the Church, the union of Christians embracing each 
other at the foot of the Master’s cross, in short, one of those 
great religious movements which save souls and the world— 
are forced to see what we see; that is to say, in the face of 
a society indifferent and ready to scoff, the Church divided, 
feeble, without high impulse, without enthusiasm, and the 
progress of the kingdom of God depending apparently upon 
chances wholly external and causes wholly human.—Now be- 
fore such a spectacle faith wavers, hearts are troubled, one 
begins to doubt like Elijah that God is intervening and act- 
ing; like Elijah, one forgets the magnificent traces of His in- 
tervention in the past, and if to these general causes of trouble 
is added some especial trial,—a long injustice under which 
one groans, a cruel inexplicable blow,—it is enough to extort 
from the strongest a cry of anguish and of murmuring, to 
drive them perhaps to despair. 

Ye Christians, who know these temptations, you know Als 
how terrible they are. Well, let me tell you nevertheless that 
here are noble griefs! Ah! what would be worse than this, 
would be for you to take your part with the passing world, to 
find yourselves at ease in a world where God is treated asa 
stranger, to see with unfeeling heart the injustice, the suffer- 
ings, the shames which greet us at every step, to accept this 
life and the world such as sin has made them. The Gospel 
has said, ‘‘ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Yes, to suffer like Elijah, like John the Bap- 
tist, like Paul, is after all the best and greatest thing on earth, 
for it is on this condition alone that one can find Divine con- 
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solation. Let us see how God teaches Elijah, and let us seek 
here our strength. 

And God said to Ehjah, “Go forth and sand upon the 
mount before the Lord.” The prophet obeys. Standing on 
the summit of Horeb, where his view would embrace the 
desert and the sky, he waited, for the Lord was about to 
appear to him and speak to him. 

He looks, and behold clouds of dust arise on the horizon ; 
it is the wind of the desert which rises rapidly, ASA ge 
as it does in the East. Soon the sky is covered with a sombre 
and livid veil. To the long and gloomy gusts follow the 
bursts of a fearful tempest; the trees sway and are uprooted, 
the very rocks shake, the sand of the desert rolls in moving 
billows, like the waves of an angry sea, The storm passes, 
but the Lord was not in the wind.- 

He looks again, and behold to his dazed eyes the horizon 
seems to move, the rocks tremble, the earth opens, the moun- 
‘tain, as if seized with dizziness, sways upon its foundations ; 
it is an earthquake which opens abysses, which seem as if 
‘they would engulf everything; for some moments nature is 
the prey of this terrible convulsion; but the Lord was not in 
this earthquake. 

Elijah looks again, and behold a strange light illumines the 
expanse, fire from heaven inflames the earth. The reddish © 
flame of the burning, shining in the middle of the night of 
the tempest, spreads rapidly as lightning, it runs, it winds 
around the sides of the mountain, it kindles the dry herbs, 
the trees uprooted by the wind. It is soon a deluge of fire 
which overflows everything, and whose glowing waves whirl 
upward toward the black vault of the sky. Elijah, terrified, 
recoils; but the Lord was not in the fire. 

The storm, the earthquake, the fire—was it not this that 
Elijah had asked, when: groaning’ and discouraged, he re- 
proached the Lord for His inaction and His incomprehensible 
silence? Did he not say to Him in some sort, ‘ Awake, 
Thou! ‘Take Thy cause in hand, sweep away Thine enemies 
like the sand of the desert, crush them in Thy fury, consume 
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them like chaff?” Well, this irresistible and formidable 
power, he has seen it in the hurricane which carried every- 
thing in its rapid breath, in the earth shaken to its depths, 
and in the fire devouring all that the tempest had left in its 
path! Hehas seen it, he has trembled, and the Lord was 
not there. Where then is He, and by what sign can Elijah 
discern His presence? The prophet is about to know. 

The terrible vision of the storm has passed. The blast of 
the tempest has abated. Calm has succeeded the convulsions 
of the hurricane; to the frightful flashes of lightning follows 
the pure fresh clearness of the day. The sky has reappeared, 
the sky of the East with its transparent deep blue; nature 
seems to be born again more beautiful, more serene, and from 
the depths of the valleys there rises even to the summit of 
Horeb, to the grotto where Elijah has taken refuge, a soft, 
low sound, the harmonious voice of nature expanding anew 
under the breath of God. Elijah goes forth from his retreat. 
An inexpressible emotion seizes his soul which terror had 
agitated, an ineffable feeling of peace, of freshness and of joy, 
penetrates it. Neither the noise of the tempest, nor the con- 
vulsions of nature had so stirred it. In this soft low sound 
he recognised the presence of God, and covering his head 
with his mantle, he bows himself and worships. 

And now, my brethren, am I wrong in saying it? Is there 
not in this scene from the Old Testament a sublime presenti- 
ment of the supreme revelation which God should give to 
humanity through the gospel? This God whose presence 
Elijah knew not how to discern save in His acts of justice and 
wrath—this God full of vengeance, since He smites so often, 
chastises so much, He has not spoken His last word. He 
makes of the winds His angels and of the flames of fire His 
ministers, but nevertheless He is not in the overthrowing 
tempest nor in the consuming fire ; and, if the law of Sinai, 
if the theocracy of Israel, have revealed His holiness and 
justice to the world, some day He must make known to it 
that His name is love. 

‘Elijah will not yet comprehend the deep and true meaning 
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of this vision which transcends him, and in that which follows 
the Almighty reveals Himself to him but in part. He tells 
him to return on his way and join Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha, 
all three of whom will be the instruments of His vengeance, 
who will soon chastise Ahab, Jezebel, and the idolatrous 
people. Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha, that is the wind, the 
earthquake, and the fire which the Almighty will send when 
He thinks best : so God will interpose, the day of His anger 
will come at last; but Elijah must know that vengeance will 
not be His last word. In these terrible interventions God 
will not reveal Himself wholly, and His true revelation is yet 
to come. 

My brethren, we have contemplated this revelation. What 
is the good news represented by the soft and quiet sound 
which the prophet heard? Listen, and in the night, the 
memory of which we celebrate this evening,! hear the holy 
songs of the angels from the skies, descending upon the 
. plains of Bethlehem: ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” Draw nigh to this cradle where 
the majesty of God is laid aside, contemplate this little babe 
born among the poorest; no splendour surrounds Him ; 
nothing averts you from Him, nothing terrifies you; all is 
simple and without show; and yet it is there that the God 
of earth and heaven truly reveals Himself, and from this 
humble cradle of Bethlehem will go forth the salvation of the 
world. He will grow, He whose birth will pass almost 
unnoticed ; He will shoot up like a feeble stem, according to 
the word of the prophet; He will have no outward show, 
nothing which would recall the terrible majesty of that God 
of vengeance whom Elijah invoked: instead of a sceptre of 
iron, of the Messiah dreamed of by the Jews, He will carry 
a reed; instead of a conqueror’s diadem, a crown of thorns ; 
His voice will not menace like the thunder and the tempest, 
it will bring pardon, peace, and salvation. 

“Come unto Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” He 
will have only prayers for His enemies, blessings for his 

1 Preached Christmas Eve, 1865. 
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executioners. He will be despised, covered with insults, 
overwhelmed with ignominy, nailed upon the accursed tree, 
—but in this extreme humiliation He will reveal to the world 
an inconceivable greatness: that of victorious love, that of 
charity which stoops even to sacrifice. A majesty which 
nothing can approach will surround His bleeding head, and 
in this victim disarmed humanity will recognise its King. 
That which neither force, terror, nor violence could do, His 
cross will accomplish,—consciences will be moved, hearts will 
be touched, the Church will be founded, a new humanity will 
be born, and the reign of. God on earth will begin. The 
Church will increase, having for her device, “ faith, love, and 
hope ;” she will take possession of the nations; after 
eighteen centuries she will preach the glad tidings of salvation 
in all parts. of the world, awaiting the day when upon the 
pacified earth there will be but one Shepherd and one flock. 
O my brethren, in presence of this marvellous triumph of 
redeeming love, let us bow our heads, let us worship as Elijah 
did, for truly the Almighty is here. 

Thus we have seen the true sense of this sublime vision, 
we know what means the soft low sound which filled the soul 
of Elijah with a holy trembling, we know that God is love. 

And now it remains for us to draw from this scene some of 
the instructions that God has hidden therein. 

First of all, let us learn not to judge the Almighty. Often, 
as we have said, the delays of'God astonish us, His silence 
appears to us inexplicable. ‘‘Why does He not interpose?” 
we ask, why does He leave His cause questioned, assailed, 
and perhaps vanquished? Why does He permit evil to 
triumph and to spread? And without our lips avowing it, 
our irritated impatient hearts call for His intervention, His 
judgment, and perhaps His anger. His anger; ah! my 
brethren, Elijah in provoking it did not know what we know, 
for he had not seen the Holy One and the Just expire on 
the cross: he had not seen mercy stronger than hate conquer- 
ing hearts and founding the kingdom of God on earth. His 
anger! And what could we answer if it should strike us 
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first? Do we merit it less than those who provoke us? 
‘When we take into consideration the favours we have received, 
the light which has illumined us, the patience which has upheld 
us, the deliverance of which we have been the objects, when 
to this wonderful history of divine mercies we oppose that 
of our resistance, our ingratitude, our cowardice, our secret 
faults, and perhaps our crimes, can we, my brethren, dare 
we again invoke the God of vengeance? Let us rejoice 
rather that the hour of justice delays to strike, let us rejoice 
that for others, as for ourselves, there remains time to repent, 
time for salvation, Let us remember that the anger of man 
does not accomplish the justice of God, and to overcome evil 
let us imitate that divine Providence which, while able to 
subdue by force, aims above all to triumph by love. 

Beside this admonition, I find in my text a thought full of 
consolation. Who among us in the presence of the history of 
humanity and of his own history has not sometimes felt the 
_chill of doubt possess him, because he has sought in vain the 
interposition of God ?, Who among us has not wished at such 
a time to ask of God His secret, yes, the secret of those 
strange mysterious voices which confound him? Ah well! 
this secret God reveals to us in the vision of Elijah ; this secret 
is love. Love is the final and supreme explanation of all that 
God has done in the history of humanity and in our own his- 
tory, love and not anger, love and not vengeance, however our 
heart at times may have thought it. 

Nevertheless, my brethren, let us ever remember that if it 
is only in love that God reveals Himself wholly, it is He who 
sends the wind, the earthquake, and the devouring fire, Let 
us beware, lest, because we believe the gospel, we disarm the 
hand of the Almighty and make for ourselves of Him an ideal, ° 
weak, effeminate, altogether like the spirit of this generation, 
No, for us also the Almighty reigns ; for us He dwells in the 
heart of history, and ordains and controls the disturbances 
which are agitating the world. And are there not certain 
pages of that history where the intervention of His justice 
becomes visible in some sort, and where, like Belshazzar at 
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his feast in Babylon, we discern a mysterious hand which 
writes the death sentence of powerful iniquities? When 
Nineveh or Babylon crumbles, when those gigantic empires 
disappear, do we not see there the intervention of God? 
When Jerusalem, murderer of Jesus Christ, is trampled under 
the feet of the Gentiles, when the plough passes over the site 
of its superb Temple, and fugitive Israel is dispersed in the 
world, there to astonish history by its unique, extraordinary 
destiny, do we not see here the fulfilment of those fearful 
words: “ His blood be on us and on our children” ? 

When Rome itself, whose downfall St. John, the seer of the 
Apocalypse, had prophesied four centuries before, is invaded 
by the Barbarians, and its destroyers Attila or Genseric, ful- 
filling a mysterious destiny, call themselves the scourge of 
God, and in embarking say to their pilot, “Loose the sail 
there where divine vengeance blows,” can we ignore therein 
the action of a revenging Providence? and if we forget it, will 
not the smoking ruins which everywhere mark their passage 
proclaim it in our stead ? ‘ 

When, finally, in modern history we see all the powers which 
have made war upon Christianity and which have rejected it, 
entering fatally the road to decay and death, while civilization, 
progress, respect of conscience, true liberty, exist only under 
the shadow of the cross and where the Gospel has entered into 
the life of the people :—when everything shows, even as it was 
nobly confessed the other day in a proclamation by the presi- 
dent of a great republic where one does not blush to invoke 
the name of the living God,1—when everything shows us that 
righteousness elevates nations, and that sin is the ruin of 
peoples, we must be blind to deny that God acts even in the 
- darkest days of history, and that it is He who unchains, as in 
the vision of Elijah, the tempest and the devouring fire. 

Yes, God reigns ; this truth must be acknowledged, must be 
proclaimed aloud before a civilization which is intoxicated by 
its material progress and professes such scornful indifference, 
such insulting contempt for the realities of the invisible world. 

1 Allusion to the message of President Johnson. 
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It must be reminded that it cannot with impunity do without 
Him, and that, if His place remains vacant, there are powers 
of evil which will fill it. It must be reminded that His justice 
slumbers’ not, although it seems to, and that in order to chas- 
tise nations who forget Him, He has but to abandon them a 
single day to the evil passions which are fermenting in their 
depths, to that rising tide of materialism, to which He alone 
can say, “ Thou shalt go no farther.” It must be reminded 
that the corruption of manners flaunted by the higher classes, 
and displaying itself in an insolent luxury, kindles in the lower 
classes hatreds and savage passions whose explosion would 
produce a moral tempest in comparison with which, what 
Elijah witnessed on Horeb would be but child’s play. It must 
be reminded that God is holy, that He is not to be trifled with, 
and that, for individuals as for peor, His judgment is the 
most certain of realities. 
Yes, God reigns in history; but if we believe in His sove- 
reign action, how many times aiso in history do we lose trace 
‘of His steps.! How often the spectacle that this world pre- 
sents is to us but a labyrinth where we lose ourselves! And 
in His judgments even, how many things seem to us, inexpli- 
cable! Alas! in the tempests which the breath of His justice 
raises, I see the innocent struck down with the guilty, I see 
children éxpiating the crimes of their fathers, I see the conse- 
quences of an iniquity visited upon several generations ; I see 
a mysterious fatality weighing upon individuals or upon 
peoples, I see fortunate strokes of strength and skill succeed, 
while good causes perish; so that, while knowing on the one 
hand that all these events, even those which perplex me, are 
sent of God, I feel on the other hand, with no less of demon- 
stration, that God is not altogether there. Ah! it is then 
that the vision which Elijah saw brings me a beneficent and 
truly divine light, for, if it shows me that God sends these 
afflictions which chastise the world, it teaches me at the same 
time that His chastenings do not make us to know Him such 
as He is, it teaches me that the secret of His ways is else- 
_ where, that it is entirely in that love which history does not - 
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teach me, but that God reveals Himself in silence to the par- 
doned soul which believes in His word, which listens and lets 
itself learn of Him. ; 

Grasp these consolations, afflicted souls. You groan perhaps 
to-day under the weight of the trial, it seems as if God has 
directed against you all His power, and in your life you have 
seen realised all that is terrible in the vision of Elijah. The 
wind of affliction has swept away your hopes, your happiness 
has vanished in a day of mourning, and your heart is passing 
through what the Scripture calls the furnace of grief. You 
were told to seek God in those blows which struck you, but 
your heart shuddered, and like Elijah you yet waited. Ah! 
you are right, for though these trials have been determined of 
God, it is not here always that He will reveal to you His will 
and His innermost thought. Have faith! the day draws near 
when you will hear the still small voice which fell upon the 
ear of the prophet, that secret voice of the Almighty which 
alone appeases the soul in revolt and brings to it unspeakable 
consolations. You will hear it, and you will know then that love 
was at the bottom of all His dispensations, that love alone can 
explain your sorrows ; you will know it, and, bowing with Elijah 
and veiling your face, you will say : “‘ Truly the Lord is here.” 

My brethren, when Elijah had witnessed this vision on 
Horeb, the voice of the Almighty spoke to him and said, 
“ Go, return by way of the wilderness to Damascus.” Return! 
That was the word he had need to hear, he who in a time of 
danger had deserted his post and his mission. Return by 
way of the wilderness, By that road which he should never 
have taken, for it was not to the desert God had called him. 
Return to those before whom thou oughtest to have served 
me as a witness! Return to those places where hatred, scorn, 
and persecutions await thee. Return, for if I have strength- 
ened thy faith, and lifted up thy fainting heart in showing 
Myself to Thee on the holy mountain, it is not that thy spirit 
may dwell there wrapped in ecstasy, it is that thou mayst 
go away, more firm and faithful, to serve Me in this world 
which forgets Me and which is perishing. 
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Well! let us listen to. this command of God, and let it be 
our strength. We have come here discouraged, perhaps, and 
groaning like Elijah ; with him we have learned once more the 
secret of the divine ways; but happier than he, we have seen 
the love which Jesus has revealed to the world and which is 
for us the supreme word, and the ultimate explanation of 
whatever happens to us. 

Let us return then, my brethren, ourselves, to the post of 
duty, let us return to those wandering souls, to that frivolous 
society, to that unbelieving world, in the midst of which God 
wants us to be His witnesses. Let us return to the world 
to be humble, courageous and faithful in it, let us return 
to bring to it a revived faith, a brighter hope, a stronger 
and more persevering love. Let us return to it, that this 
world may learn in hearing our words, in contemplating our 
works, that we have climbed like Elijah the holy mountain, 
and that there we have heard the Almighty. Amen. 


( 258 ) 


LAZARUS AT THE RICH MAN’S DOOR 


‘¢ There was a certain rich man which was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day. ; 

‘“And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at 
his gate, full of sores.” LUKE xvi. 19, 20. 


RE you not impressed, my brethren, with the striking con- 
trast which these simple words present? It is now 
eighteen centuries since they were spoken. Have they lost 
anything of their reality? Wealth, misery! always before us, - 
to-day, as then ; and in such sense before us that their conflict 
is of all social questions the chief, the most difficult, the 
darkest, the fullest of menace for the future. But for this ter- 
rible problem, solutions have not been wanting. 

‘““No more rich!” some have said, and we have heard the 
crowd repeating this mad cry—‘‘No more rich! Let us 
strike down opulence, let us attack capital, let us do away 
with the right of inheritance!” and they did not see that in 
thus saying, they struck a death-blow at liberty, and with 
liberty energy, and with energy labour itself, to leave us only 
the equality of savages, who, with nothing laid up for the 
morrow, fall asleep, indifferent, until hunger forces them to 
seek their prey. 

‘‘No more poor!” others have cried, and in this age a loud 


1 In this sermon, altogether special, delivered before an audience assem- 
bled to form a collection for the poor, one must not look for what I neither 
could nor wanted to discuss here. In other circles, where luxury has not 
attained the proportions which so menace us, but where selfishness seeks 
elsewhere its satisfaction and its pleasure, there would be something else 
to say. Incomplete as this discourse may be, I have decided to write and 
publish it in view of the requests that have been made for it. 
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echo has responded to them: “No more poor!” Ah! if 
there had been in this but a wish, an outburst of charity ! 
But they made it a motto, and a promise. No more poor! 
and some said, ‘“The State ought to assure work to all”; 
others, “‘ The State will feed the poor”; and they did not see 
-that they are imposing upon the State an impossible task, that 
they would thus create the most artificial and tyrannical 
utopia; they did not see, in short, that they ignore human 
nature. For, to decree that there shall be no more misery, 
would amount to decreeing there shall be no more indolence; 
no more vices, no more passions, no more sin. 

-But, while these theories succeed in misleading the multi- 
tude into cruel, deceptive dreams, which must leave them 
without consolation and without bread, the evil continues its 
slow and fatal march. fey 

No more rich, no more poor! Go to-day to England, that 
classic ground of philanthropy and social economy ; there you 
will see, by the side of the most colossal wealth gathered from 
all parts of the world, a nameless misery, which, after having 
exposed its savage degradation to the sun each day, takes 
refuge at night in dens, of which a benevolent man, who visited 
them, said recently in a famous article, that only Sodom could 
shelter such infamies. 

See where we are—in the year 1866. The rich and the 
poor face to face, as. in the words of my text, and, if the abund- 
ance and the resources of the former have increased by the 
progress of a civilization of eighteen centuries, the misery of 
the latter is as real, as consuming as ever. 

To this evil, what social remedy must be applied? This 
is not my subject, my brethren ; such a question is foreign to 
my task. -I am not here to examine systems, I take humanity 
as I find it. I see before me the rich, and the poor; I believe 
these will continue to be to-morrow, as they were yesterday ; 
and in the name of the Gospel, I come once more to recall to 
the former their duties toward the latter. The subject is not 
new, I admit, no newer than suffering. I shall repeat probably 
what you have heard a hundred times. What of that? The 
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day when our selfishness shall die, I promise you, my brethren, 
to cease speaking of charity, of sacrifice. , 

Behold Lazarus laid at the rich man’s gate! Now! what 
I ask first is, that the rich man fix his eyes on Lazarus. I 
mean here by the rich, all those before whom ‘some Lazarus 
is lying, all those who have it in their power to aid and c com- 
fort nie 

Look at Lazarus! But understand me fully. It is not a 
question of being moved to pity incidentally, at the story of 
some unfortunate, of throwing him a few alms, of acting a 
certain 7é/e in some work. of charity, and after having thus 
eased the conscience, of complacently saying, “What a 
philanthropic, generous age this is!” It is a question of 
meeting suffering face to face, and of becoming acquainted 
with it. This is what I call looking at Lazarus. Is it done? 
Do you believe that it should be done? Ours is the age of 
systems of benevolence, of associations, of institutions. There 
is great progress! you will sdy. Yes, but fatal progress, if it 
is to prevent that direct contact of the rich and the poor, of 
the happy and the wretched, which the Gospel enjoins on 
every page, and whose healthful action no institution can 
supersede. 

I know what you will reply—‘“Time is wanting!” And 
I am not of those who condemn this excuse. To-day, in 
all vocations, life is more and more like a forced march; 
each seeking to arrive first at the end. Every career is encum- 
bered, the new-comers press on. impatiently, and want to find 
their place. It is a struggle, a mob, through which one must 
push ahead for fear of being quickly supplanted. Never 
perhaps since man has worked was work more severe, more 
crushing. People do not walk, they run. Woe to him who 
stops to breathe too long! But is it always duty which com- 
presses life to this point? I ask it of those to whom God has 
given a little of ease and fortune. Is it true that you have 
absolutely no leisure, no rightful leisure? Now in a society 
where, I do not say the Christian spirit, but simply justice 
predominates, do you believe that the leisure of those who 
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have means does not providentially belong to those who bear 
the burden of daily toil? In this leisure, what part are you 
acting towards Lazarus, what portion of, your time do you 
‘give to poverty and sorrow? Ah! leisure thus consecrated 
is a noble mission, it is a grand beneficence both for the 
unfortunate and for yourselves! We are going then to see 
you at the work; and we, the insignificant of the earth, 
weighed down by work and tied to our post by care for our 
daily bread, we are going to lean upon you to whom God has 
given a portion privileged among all. Alas! this were to 
leave’ out of account the ambition, the selfishness, the worldli- 
ness, which would usurp that leisure and absorb it all. 

I take an example, and I take it from a class which is in 
constant contact with the sufferings of the people, and cannot 
justify itself by the plea of ignorance. 

Here is a large manufacturer, whose fortune amounts to 
opulence; in his workshops, in his warehouses, the workmen 
number thousands; all those arms, all those wills, all those 
energies belong to ee and from morning till night obey him. 
He has known how to train those productive powers, and by 
practice and skill to make them do all they are capable of 
But in those workshops there is suffering; the air is unhealthy, 
faces become pale and pinched, men and women work pro- 
miscuously ; the moral atmosphere is charged with filth and 
corruption ; the apprentice, to whom the law gives rest on 
Sunday, is cheated out of it, as is the case in the majority of 
our large factories in Paris ;.and there, bent over his machines, 

' stupefied by work premature and unrelaxed, deprived more 
and more of a religious and moral life, he languishes, affected 
with degeneration of the blood, and rickety in body and mind. 

But that man upon whom rests so grave a responsibility, 
that man, the soul and the head of that industry, why does he 

pass coldly by those sufferings which he might relieve by giving 
to them for a moment that steady look and that resolute action 
which he gives to everything he undertakes? My brethren, he 
has not time. .. . to look at. Lazarus! What, he! And do 
you not see what absorbs him, what is furrowing wrinkles in 
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his brow, what is filling his heart and his thoughts? There 
before him are those rivals whom he must outstrip, those 
fortunes whose colossal figures seem to insult his own, those 
riches, those splendours which float before his imagination! 
This end! he must attain it, he must press on, press on still, 
run, without losing a moment. 

But has not that man a wife, Christian daughters, capable 
of feeling, and of thinking of those thousands of beings whose 
existence and happiness are so closely bound to him? They 
have pious and susceptible hearts, they have wept a hundred 
times over touching stories-of imaginary ills, they have groaned 
like yourselves over the fate of the people, over those poor 
children corrupted at an early age and deprived of all that our 
own enjoyin abundance. They are surely going to act, they are 
going to visit these families, to look close at these miseries, to 
offer to those women, to those young girls a helping hand... . 
Ah! you have left worldliness out of the account. To look at 
Lazarus! What, they! But their heart is elsewhere. Between 
the pleasures of yesterday and those of to-morrow, between the 
recollections of the last season and the toilettes of the new 
season, midst all those ambitions, all those rivalries, all that 
selfishness, how can you expect them to find time to think of 
what is passing down there in the fawdourg, within those sad 
bare walls, amid that indigent, irreligious, miserable popula- 
tion? The faubourg, they will cross it some day, proudly 
attired, resplendent, conveyed by rapid horses; it is in this 
way that the people will learn to know them—and on the 
following Sunday, seated like you, my sisters, in church, they 
will condemn like you this rich man of the parable who left 
Lazarus to suffer, abandoned, at the gate of his palace ! 

Let us go further, and let us say what every one knows, and 
what every one thinks. The reason why many to-day do not 
want to look at Lazarus, is that they are not strangers to his 
suffering, and that their conscience will find in it a sting. 

The Gospel speaks to us of unrighteous riches. What name 
must be given to numerous forms of it which spring up to-day ? 
A man undertakes a transaction which he knows is either 
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wholly bad, or liable at least to enormous chances of failure. 
What difference does it make! He undertakes it; once 
undertaken it must be made to succeed: the means well 
understood offer themselves: without putting his own hand to 
them, he lets them act; soon a grand announcement fills the 
newspapers ; the most pressing solicitations, the most brilliant 
promises held up before the eyes of the ignorant, all the seduc- 
tions of easy, rapid and sure gain. They come forward, alas! 
the poor fools, to give to the tempting speculation, one, the 
savings of a lifetime slowly acquired by the sweat of his brow, 
another, the portion and the bread of his children. And why 
should they not do so? Who warns them, who informs them? 
So they come forward, and, made up of all these spoils 
snatched from honest labour, the capital increases, increases 
constantly, until all of a sudden it crumbles, it melts away..... 
Go, now, poor father of a family ; go, poor working man, who, 
during thirty or forty years have faithfully done your duty; go, 
poor working woman, who, denying yourself necessaries, have 

saved up carefully the bread of your old age:. go, look for the 
fruits of your labour; go, reclaim it from the stones of those 
sumptuous mansions which rise up like magic, from all those 
splendours which dazzle your gaze, from all those riches, upon 
which Christ would have poured His anathema! 

Is this.a romance I am reciting? Is it not the real and 
heart-rending history of thousands of unfortunates? And you 
who hear me, are you sure before God who sees you, that you 
are strangers, absolutely strangers to such iniquities? Have 
you contributed to them neither directly nor indirectly? Have 
you discouraged them, and frowned upon them by your firm 
stand and your example ? Who will do it, if not Christians? 
Who will awaken the conscience of our times, so careless, so 
tolerant of the evil which is crowned with success? Who will 
call to mind that God reigns, that He reckons the sufferings of 
the poor, that He listens to the groans of the wronged, and 
that the fate of the wicked rich man of the parable is a hundred 
times preferable to that of the men who have themselves laid 
Lazarus uponthis bed of want and degradation? 
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Thus, your first duty, my brethren, is to look at Lazarus, to 
see his sufferings face to face. This is notall. You must do 
yet more. You must come near to him, he must feel your 
presence, he must hear your voice. I have said it before ; 


charity at a distance does not suffice ; besides, it is this sort’. 


of charity which deceives, which encourages intriguing vice 
adroitly covered with the rags of poverty. Nothing replaces 
‘the direct and personal sight of those who,suffer. So the 
Gospel on every page exhorts us to see the poor, to comfort 
them directly. And what exhortation can equal the admirable 
example which Jesus Christ has left us ? 

Have you not remarked this fact, brief and striking, which 
accompanies almost all the cures, all the works of mercy of our 
Saviour? “Jesus, drawing nigh, éouched the sick, or the leper, 
and said to him, ‘Be ye healed, depart in peace.’” He touched 
him, and this recalls to me an argument which the adver- 
saries of Christianity have often adduced —“ Why does Jesus,” 


say they, ‘since, according to the Scriptures, He can heal » 


from a distance, why does He fouch the sick with His hands ? 
What object does He have, if not to act upon the imagination 
of the people?” Is not this acommon characteristic of all im- 
postors? Singular objection from a science which understands 
everything except the inspiration of charity! Jesus can heal 
at a distance, but He will not do it ; it pleases Him to touch with 
His divine hand those lepers, those unclean, those possessed 
with devils, whom every one shunned with disgust; and it is just 
here that we recognise the miracle of miracles, that of a charity 
that the world does not suspect. Admirable example which 
we must follow, my brethren, if we would follow Jesus Christ. 

I do not hesitate to say that sympathy thus understood, is. 
half the relief of those who suffer. You must have been 
struck with one result which always follows great poverty and 
great suffering. The unfortunate, in proportion as he falls, 
thinks he sees all society turn against him; it seems to him 
that society excludes him, banishes him in some sort, treats 
him asa pariah. ‘There is as it were a wall rising between 
him and the rest of mankind. .Hence those bitter accusations. 
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which escape him against the world, against society, against 
the church, as if the world, society, the church, did not con- 
tain beings who are suffering like himself, and who themselves 
also are undergoing the same hallucination from grief. 

Well, suppose that in this bitterness the wretched man sees 
sitting at his bedside one of the favoured ones, one of that 
privileged class whom fate has spared ; suppose that. he feels 
your hand press his own, ahd that he hears words of sympathy 
fall from your lips; do you not believe that his bad dream 
will speedily vanish ? This is not all. He will learn perhaps 
in, listening to you, that grief can dwell too in the hearts of 
those who seem to him happy; he will see by your habili- 
ments of mourning that fortune does not save from cruel 
trials, and perhaps in this wounded heart compassion will 
spring up toward you, at the thought that you also have wept. 

Do you remember what happened in England some years 
ago? A frightful explosion swallowed up two hundred 
miners ; there, on the brink of the open chasm, their widows 

-and mothers stood wailing, looking for their dead, and asking 
in anguish whence would come to them their morrow’s bread ? 
The bread came, it was made sure to them for the future, 
and she who sent it had added these words: “From a’ 
widow.” A widow! It was the Queen, but that day she was 
only a widow to weep with those who wept. The Queen! 
What ! there on that throne, in those palaces, in the midst of 
those riches, of those splendours, there is a widow who weeps 
with us, who weeps as we do! I venture to say that it is not 
to the children of those poor women that one could preach 
hatred or contempt for the rich; and no one knows how 
many bitter feelings and. revolts, this cry, this simple cry from 
the heart, has checked and rendered for ever impossible. 

It is needful, then, that those who suffer should learn to 
know you. It is needful for their sakes and because God 
orders it, and for your own good. You will never know 
what life ought to be, so long as you do not look misery full 
in the face. There are some things only to be learned which 
notwithstanding one needs to know. You, for example, who 
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rejoice over the birth of a little child, when you shall have. 
seen under another roof than your own, a child who comes 
into this world only to be an object of sadness and painful 
anxiety, and yet. who, joyous and trusting, holds out his 
little arms to this great world, only to be repulsed by it ; you 
who mourn the death of father or mother, when you have 
seen an affliction like this of your own, consoled with a.cruel, 
cynical word, which only sees in the event, riddance from a 
burden which was too heavy; you will learn what the world 
is, and you will ask yourself whether you are permitted to 
live here in thoughtlessness and pleasure, and you will know 
what it is to sigh for the reign of justice, and of love. 

This is the lesson misery should teach us. Is it under- 
stood? Alas! when I see to-day by so frightful a converse, 
the so-called higher classes turning their eyes, not towards 
honest suffering, but towards vulgar corruption, borrowing 
from it their fashions, their wiles, and even their language, 
or, shall I say it, their slang; I ask myself what effect this 
amazing spectacle must have upon the toiling suffering classes, — 
and to what nameless degradation it is leading them? But 
of what use is our indignation, if to the spread of corruption 
we do not oppose that of charity? We must act, we must 
descend into these depths, we must learn to look the evil in 
the face and close at hand. 

I know that this contact is painful ; there are sights which | 
offend our delicacy ; extreme poverty wounds our feelings ; 
it takes a little courage to confront it. A dirty, winding 
staircase, a narrow room where the air is close and often 
fetid, and there is that indescribable odour with which poverty 
impregnates all that it touches: children in rags, a truckle- 
bed where groans a sick one, and on the table victuals the 
very sight of which is repugnant,—all this is hard to bear: 
and then, admit it, this disturbs and saddens us by preaching 
to us with a piercing voice the necessity of sacrifice. How 
can we gratify our whims in the face of creatures who have 
not even the necessaries of life? How think of a handsome 
toilette in face of a wretch who has not even the luxury of 
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a little linen? How give one’s self up to the joy of a feast, 
when one thinks of the miserable scraps which are to satisfy 
the hunger of a whole family ? 

You are pained then by such a spectacle, and in advance 
you would escape it. But who are you to refuse to suffer? 
Is God’s service always an easy thing? Is it by a winding 
and sweetly shaded path that one enters Heaven? Christians 
whom God has spared the persecutions and bloody sacrifices 
He demanded of your fathers, do you find your portion so 
grievous that you would remove from it even the renunciations 
which charity involves? You follow Jesus Christ, but what 
then is your Saviour? In this vague and gentle figure which 
conducts you only over the ideal summits of a poetic reverie, 
I recognise well the Christ which our age has formed after 
its own image ; but it is no longer the Man of sorrows, it is 
no longer the Christ of the publicans and the poor, it is no 
longer He who visited sorrow and vice as low down as He 
found them. 

You suffer at the contact with misery? Ah! what is your 
suffering, I ask, in comparison with that of those who must 
live and die in the atmosphere which you cannot breathe an 
instant without disgust? If the bare sight of poverty frightens 
you, what is the condition of those who cannot escape from 
ita moment? You suffer, but to efface your painful impres- 
sions, you have your parks, your beautiful groves in summer ; 
your apartments and your firesides with their cheerful blaze 
in winter. As for them, they have nothing but their four 
walls, dark and bare, their attics either burning hot or freezing 
cold, their hearth without fire, the sight of other wretchedness 
equally repulsive groaning beside them ; and besides on their 
spirit the incessant and cruel anxiety of gaining each day a 
livelihood, without which, at the first approach of sickness this 
last shelter will fail them. 

The sight of their poverty disgusts you ; your luxury and 
your increasing prosperity hold you so entangled in their 
meshes that you cannot obey God’s call when He sends you 
to the wretched. But how will you dare appear before God 
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and render to Him an account of your task? What will you 
have to answer if God reject you in turn? Would you be 
astonished that your selfishness, your cowardice, your indo- 
lence should displease the Supreme Love? Think you that 
you offer to Him a more attractive sight than the misery of 
the poor presents to yourself? Think you that beneath the 
most amiable exterior, a heart without charity is not to the 
eyes of the Sovereign Judge an object of just abhorrence ? 
Do you believe you can justify yourself by pleading your 
natural delicacy, and your instinctive repugnances? Answer, 
or rather obey that secret voice which troubles you, impor- 
tunes you, and cries to you that there is no salvation without 
suffering, no eternal happiness without sacrifice. 

Have I said all, my brethren, and does it suffice for the 
gaining of my cause that I have had you face to face with 
suffering? Yes, if the heart were right, if it obeyed the 
instructive logic of devotion and of charity. But it is not 
so; and even in presence of sorrow, it argues, it bargains, it 
disputes with love every inch of ground. You acknowledge 
that the task is great, that it rests upon you, but who knows 
if at the first call of charity you will not seal your lips by 
these simple words, “I cannot”? I cannot! I would like to 
believe that you would not make this answer with levity ; 
and it is not with levity that I would take it up. No, I do 
not judge you; if before God, you ‘‘ cannot,” that suffices me. 
I know there is a limit to all things, I know that liberty 
should be respected, and I will respect it. And what would 
become of us, I pray you, without that mutual respect which 
the Gospel enjoins? What would become of us if the spirit 
of judgment, under pretext of charity, should take free course 
and assess the devotion of each person ? 

I will respect your answer, but may I entreat you to 
inquire before making it, whether it be sincere and serious? 
You cannot! And why can you not? Is it not because the 
world has usurped all, even the poor’s portion? Is it not 
that you too have yielded to:this tide of luxury which presently 
nothing will be able to stay? Ah! my brethren, it is to the 
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world you must say, “I cannot.” You must say it firmly, 
courageously, when it demands those useless expenditures, 
those extravagances in dress or furniture, those delicate 
refinements which your vanity so readily has yielded to it. 
What would you lose by such an answer? A triumph of 
self-love, which, in exciting the envy of others, would only 
have contracted your own heart. Suppose even that you 
should be condemned, accused of rigidness, could you not 
accept that? Shall there then be no longer anything to dis- 
tinguish a Christian home from a worldly one, and must one 
make up his mind to see those who profess religion following 
with docility the bent of a world whose approbation is a snare, 
and its applause a danger? 

But, for not having dared say it to the world, see nouresives 
forced to say it to your Saviour. It is. to your Saviour that 
you reply, ‘I cannot;” to your Saviour whose kingdom 
advances but slowly, and whose poor members are neglected. 
. It is for your Saviour that you reserve the courage of a refusal. 
Ah! Him you do not fear to grieve. His approbation, His 
blame, what is it all to you? True, He redeemed you with 
the price of an unspeakable suffering ; true, He comes to you 
with His crown of thorns, with His pierced feet and hands ; 
‘true, in your last hour, when the world will have nothing more 
to say to you, you will call on Him that you may cross 
the dark valley and appear with Him before the eternal tri- 
bunal. Never mind! to-day, after having taken the world’s 
part, you coldly say to Him, “There is nothing left me for 
Wee Sse 

I do not wish to close, my seca without exposing a 
‘fallacy, under which it is the fashion now to screen luxury and 
worldliness. ‘They say to us, “Rather than give to the poor, 
let us spend and enjoy. Your luxury gives the work of the 
people, and your expenditures are their profit. The more you 
envelop yourself in magnificent fabrics, the more your table is 
laden with delicacies, the more your house is decorated, the 
more hands will be employed; and the more families saved 
from poverty.” Charming remedy, admirable process which 
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one does not always dare avow, but with which one often eases 
his conscience when it is a question of yielding to his tastes 
and satisfying his fancies. 

Well then! is this excuse true, is it well founded? This 
remains for me to examine. 

When it is wished to test the truth of a eee there is 
nothing, my brethren, like pushing it to the end. You say 
that luxury is the salvation of poverty. Well, if you are right, 
spend, keep on spending, indulge in senseless fancies, invent _ 
new pleasures and endless luxuries. Apostles of a new charity, 
to the work, to the work of redeeming humanity! Ah! what 
a convenient religion, and which responds to the secret instincts 
of our nature! How well it will be received everywhere ! 
Away with that gloomy piety which preaches sacrifice and 
-self-denial! Luxury, ever luxury, and always more,—and 
when we shall swim in an opulence with which Rome and 
Babylon had nothing to compare, the people saved by you 
will never know suffering, and paradise will commence on 
earth. 

You smile, my brethren, and yet take care. If the principle 
which is proposed to us is true, here is the direct and legiti- 
mate conclusion which we must draw from it; but if this con- 
clusion is absurd and cruel, must we not conclude the absur- 
dity of the principle? Good sense together with experience, 
has it not long taught that the extravagances of luxury are 
absolutely unproductive, that the more the living forces are 
devoted to the creation of the superfluous, the less of them 
will there be left for the production of the necessary? When 
you have drawn away from our fields a hundred thousand work- 
men, to throw them into your carpenter shops to build your 
palaces, or into the factories where your magnificent fabrics 
are made, is it not certain that for an unproductive luxury you 
have greatly diminished the product of your country’s soil ? 
When you have transformed the lumps of gold into jewelry 
and delicate ornaments, is it not certain that you have not 
increased by one grain the capital which supports humanity ? 
Then your principle is false ; false and cruel, for it will have 
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famine for its ultimate consequence. One will see something 
of it on the first occasion of a social disturbance, 

When, under the menace of an unexpected crisis, all these 
fictitious values fall in the twinkle of an eye,—what will become 
of those thousands of men taken by your luxury from the 
vigorous, healthful work of the fields? Thrown into the streets 
of your great cities, accustomed to an easy gain and an easy 
expenditure too, they will only be a peril to you; so much the 
more formidable from having witnessed your mad luxury, envy 
and hatred will fill their hearts at the sight of their. own 
poverty. : 

That is not all. Not only is this principle cruel, but it is 
immoral. Immoral for you, for luxury after all is pleasure ; 
and unrestrained pleasure, though refined as you idly call it, 
is the degradation of the soul and the will; it is the gratifica- 
tion of selfishness, and consequently the hardening of the 
heart. Immoral for others, to whom your example is a lesson. 
At your side the working man, a witness of your life, will also 
say to himself, “Why do I not enjoy myself? Why impose 
on me the severe and cruel law of renunciation?” And he 
will enjoy, and he will waste his daily pittance upon his 
coarse pleasures. Instead of your refined pleasures he will 
have the vulgar pleasures of the cellar and the tavern. I defy 
you to prevent this result. 

Suppose it goes further. Soon the dregs of a disturbed 
society will be thrown up, and like the sound of a tempest, the 
voice of a vast people will say to you, ‘“To enjoy, that is the 
right of all! You Christians point me to Paradise in the sky, 
but you lie, for I have seen you, yourselves, look for it only 
on earth. I have seen you, religious men, enjoy here below 
‘all the pleasures, all the luxuries that my work can furnish 
you. Very well! my paradise, I want it also on the earth. I 
want it to-morrow, to-day. Long enough have you shown me 
a heaven beyond the tomb, but science has taught me, and it 
is not for an unknowable nothing that I. want to spend my 
sweat and my tears, Iam weary of waiting, I must have happi- 
ness. I must have it in this life where I have known nothing 
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but deprivations. My happiness too is. luxury, is wealth, is 
pleasure ; all the fruits of the earth were given to me, as well 
as to you. My happiness, it is there before me; to take it I 
have but to will it. Woe to him who would stop me! Woe 
to him who puts himself in my way! To enjoy is the dearest 
word of life; I want to enjoy, I will enjoy, because I call 
myself legion ; on my stout arms I carry the wholé of society. 
With one blow from my shoulder, on the day chosen, I will 
overturn it !” 

This is what will be said, my brethren, if it is true that the 
pleasures of some redeem the misery of others. From this ter- 
rible logic you cannot escape. May God spare our country 
from such a frightful demonstration ! 

But surely it is not upon such arguments that I would ever 
depend for moving you. If fear alone must urge you on to 
good, I would rather descend from this pulpit where the 
Gospel has sought to make us hear another language, more . 
elevated, more worthy of God and of yourselves, To assuage 
misery, I will offer to you, to-morrow as to-day, but the one 
remedy,—that is, the spirit of Christ, that spirit which is at 
once justice and charity. To work, my brethren, in this 
spirit! To work, to-day, to-morrow, always, as long as there 
shall be on earth a misery to relieve, a suffering to console! 
Amen. 
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THE STATE OF DOUBT. 
“* Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness.”—PsALM cxii. 4. 


AN you perceive, my brethren, from the words which I have 
read, I wish to speak to-day to those who walk in 

obscurity ; to those whose path, once perhaps bright, 
has gradually become involved in darkness. There are many 
clouds which can hide the light from us. Ignorance, error, 
sin, physical or moral sufferings, often spread their heavy 
shadow over the path of every man. It is not, however, to 
these afflictions that I wish.to draw your attention. This 
subject would be too vast for my limited strength. I must 
restrict my theme for fear of resting in vague generalities, and 
-of speaking really to no one in assuming to speak to all. It 
is solely to those who are in doubt that I address myself; I 
wish to show them the truth contained in my text: “ Unto 
the upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” 

Have you not often wished that you had been born in one 
of those periods which were the heroic ages of humanity, when 
faith filled the soul, when through earnest struggles every one 
marched with enthusiasm to the defence of his cause or to the 
overthrow of that of his enemy, when men gave the’ whole 
soul to the service of their faith without doubting for a moment 
that in serving it they were serving God? ‘The age we live 
in has other characteristics. A word familiar to all of us 
defines it precisely ; it is a time of crisis. No lofty impulse, 
no powerful inspiration ; on all sides analysis which disjoins 
and criticism which destroys! There are no longer resounding 
catastrophes as in the sixteenth or eighteenth century; but 


listen, and you will hear on every side the dull sound of the 
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sapping which is undermining the old foundations, On all 
sides is disturbance. A feeling of distrust penetrates the 
most firm. There is not one who dares look upon the future 
with calmness, and who can announce with any confidence 
what the morrow will bring forth. 

What is to become of the Christian Church? ‘Ought she 
to hope for a near revival? Shall we see her shake off her 
torpor and arouse herself to a sense of her great destinies ? 
shall we see Catholicism take on new life, detach itself from 
the political issues which devour its substance, avoid the cause 
which is pressed upon it by a faction as violent as it is blind, 
refresh itself at the life-giving springs of the Gospel and 
primitive Christianity? Are we to see our own churches: 
starting up under the powerful breath of the creative Spirit ? » 
From. the bosom of those internal struggles which consume 
their best energies, in sight of a mocking world, must a 
powerful movement spring up? Is there a man born to 
whom, as to Luther, God will give the word of life and of 
renovation? Is there a great people preparing in obscurity — 
to rise spontaneously at His voice? Or rather, must we wait 
to see the Christian cause more and more despised, rejected 
and hated? Must we see it baptized with the double baptism 
of the contempt of philosophers and the hatred of the people ? 
Must we see it isolated and without influence in the midst 
of a humanity intoxicated with independence and pride? Is 
it persecution that awaits it? Is it contempt? Is triumph 
near at hand? Who knows? Who dares say it?) Who is 
willing to be the prophet of this troubled age? 

But if we know not what the future has in store for us, one 
thing at least we know, and that is, that for the safety of the 
Church the present condition cannot last. Listen to truly 
Christian souls. They suffer, they groan, they wait. Upon 
the ruins of to-day they ask for a resurrection. Through 
sharp, struggles they long after unity; and this in all camps 
and in all communions. Listen well, and beneath the stinging 
words of controversy, beneath the keen attacks and anathemas 
of the sectarian spirit, you will come upon common words of 
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humiliation, of sorrow, and of earnest aspiration toward a 
better future. 

But this gloomy epoch we are traversing has its temptations 
and its perils. Uncertainty begets scepticism, and those even 
who believe in the triumph of the Gospel find their faith 
disturbed by the anxieties of the present hour. The firmest 
believers have felt at times the attacks of doubt; when they 
have need to cry out with that father of whom the Gospel 
speaks; “Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief.”— 
Mark ix. 24. E . . 

Now, it is of this state of doubt I wish to speak to you; it 
- is against this tendency that it seems to me necessary to fortify 
you to-day. 

_. There is a legitimate doubt which it becomes us to compre- 

hend and respect. When a man has received religious faith 
simply as a matter of tradition and of heritage, when he has 
believed less in truth itself than in the authority which trans- 
mitted it to him, a day comes when he looks within himself, 
and asks himself why he believes. It is his duty to ask this 
of himself. 

I know that according to a well-accredited opinion in France, - 
a man should not discuss the religion of his country and his 
fathers, and that to respect tradition is in the eyes of many 
the first duty of a citizen. But there is in this manner of 
looking at religion something so savouring of contempt for it, 
that I cannot disguise the profound repugnance which I feel 
toward it. Thus, one would be Christian because he was 
born in France, just as he would be Mahometan were he born 
in Turkey ; and propriety would demand that on no considera- 
tion shall one discuss the faith in which he was brought up. 
They say that religion thus understood has powerfully contri- 
buted to establish the most lasting and the strongest nation- 
alities ; the pretence is made to associate it indissolubly with 
patriotism ; and it is by the support of such arguments that 
we hear it asserted every day that France should always be 
devoted to the interest of the Holy See, because she is the 
nation of Clovis and of S. Louis. 
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But what they do not say is that this is a return to the Pagan 
principle which assigns to every nation its gods and its altars ; 
that thus they degrade that universal religion which according 
to the words of St. Paul knows—‘“ Only one God, who is 
above us all, among us all, and in all.” What they do not say 
is, that in pretending to serve religion they actually inculcate 
scepticism, for what is this but a religious truth which reaches 
only to the frontier and which changes with nationalities ? 
Truth on this side of the Pyrenees, error beyond. A stream 
suffices to change doctrines. It is the duty of a good French- 
man to serve the Roman Church because, as they tell us, it 
founded our nationality. And since it was the Reformation . 
which made the greatness of Germany, every good German 
should be equally devoted to the cause of Luther. But beyond 
the Vistula, there is an immense power which has grown under 
the shadow of the symbol of the Greek Church; while at 
Constantinople there is a vast empire which has had Mahomet’s 
crescent for its flag. What is the final word of this system? 
It is national religion, it is religious war in which each leader 
pretends to invoke upon his flag the blessing of God. And 
do you not see that religion, thus put to the service of politics, 
will descend with it into all its intrigues and all its passions ; 
that it will be but an instrument of dominion and conquest? 
For myself, if one should ask me to enumerate the causes 
which have cast the greatest discredit upon Christianity in our 
old Europe, I should cite this first. Oh! I say it with earnest 
conviction, may that day soon come when earthly governments 
will no longer assume to protect religion, when they will no 
longer, in return, demand of it selfish prayers which change 
with each country, and with each revolution in the same 
country! May that day soon come, for then the Church, 
compelled at last to look only to her Divine Head, will better 
understand than she has ever done the reality of His presence 
and His victorious power! Severed from the delusive protec- 
tions which compromise her more than they serve her, she 
will prove to the world, which prates of her decline, her 
immortal youth and her strange vitality. 
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We must, then, give account to ourselves of our faith, my 
brethren; it is a right, it is a duty. The Gospel does not 
impose convictions, it would have these convictions free and 
sincere. Nothing equals the profound respect of Jesus Christ 
for the human soul; He never does it violence, never takes it 
by surprise, and never even carries it away in a rapture of 
enthusiasm. Need I recall to you here the language of St. 
Paul, the care with which he refrains from lording it over the 
faith of others, his incessant appeals to the intelligence, to the 
investigation, to the personal experience of those to whom he 
writes? Now all investigation involves the possibility of 
doubt. To seize the truth we must separate it from error, 
and this supreme question formulates itself in the conscience, 
“Have I the truth?” Formidable question, but one which 
-no one has the right to evade. 

I know many men who would like to shirk it. “It is 
investigation,” say they, “which ruins us; it is investigation 
which destroys faith.” I deny it emphatically. And first, I 
ask if religious sentiment is weaker, less profound in countries 
where there is investigation, than where books are closed, 
mouths stopped, inquiry stifled? What do we see around us? 
Know that what I complain of is, that men do not investigate, 
that religion seriously occupies only the smallest minority, 
that men plunge into unbelief as once they did into tradition, 
blindly, on the authority of certain leaders. It is always the 
faith of authority; only the professor of atheism some day 
undertakes to share the place which has been filled hitherto 
by the priest, and is listened to with the same docility. Fanati- 
cism in place of fanaticism,—I do not give to it the name of 
conviction,—and when I see the carelessness, the astonishing 
ignorance, the sectarian narrowness with which certain schools 
pretend to judge the Gospel, I have the right to say to them, 
“Do you know what you are talking about?” 

But, if investigation be a duty, “is it always possible?” 
you will ask me. ‘Would you invite the ignorant, the 
simple, to deal with questions the most subtle, the most 
complicated?” No, my brethren, we make no such claim, 
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and those who attribute it to evangelical Protestantism cast 
easy ridicule upon it, but at the expense of truth. TI believe, 
for my part, that the Gospel has its proofs for all kinds of 
minds and for all conditions of the soul. ‘To some, it justifies 
itself by arguments which lay hold upon their intelligence. 
With others, it touches especially the conscience and the 
heart. Itis not necessary to be a theologian to have excel- 
lent reasons for believing in Jesus Christ ; and when, through 
Him, one has found the true God, when one _ possesses 
pardon, peace and the assurance of eternal life, he is standing 
upon ground which all the theologians of the world cannot 
shake. I go further and I assert that the greatest theologians, 
who have not had this experience, run great risk of passing 
by Christianity without having understood the first word of it. 
But he who has had this experience, be he a poor workman, 
be he the most ignorant of hodmen, he no longer believes 
blindly, for between his conscience and the truth there has 
been established that intimate accordance which creates con- 
victions of sterling quality; and when, with the tone of one 
convinced, he says to me, “I know in whom I have 
believed,” I bow before his faith, Do not say then that 
investigation is impossible in such matters, and that there 
remains no refuge but blind faith. The Gospel has it proofs 
for all, and the most decisive, the strongest, the most attrac- 
tive are those which are common to the ignorant and to the 
learned, those which above all appeal to the guilty conscience, 
to the heart which thirsts for pardon, for love and for peace. 

I have vindicated the need of inquiry and the legitimacy of 
doubt. Let me show you this by an example. We are in 
the first century of ourera. The apostle of salvation by faith, 
St. Paul, has just landed in a city of Asia; he has entered the 
synagogue, and his earnest words have won hearts; a church 
is formed, but there are there former Jews, zealous for the 
traditions of their fathers; they see with alarm, with an 
honest indignation, a doctrine proposed which declares that 
the law of Moses is abolished, that the Temple of Jerusalem 
must fall, that Israel is no longer to be the people of God, 
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and that the very heathen can call themselves the children 
of Abraham. They remember the promises of the prophets 
announcing to Judah an eternal covenant with God, affirming 
that Jerusalem was to be the centre of the world towards 
which all nations would turn their eyes. If the words of St. 
Paul troubled them for a moment, they soon reject them with 
alarm, as though from an emissary of Satan. They are carried 
away by their own zeal, and believing that. they are serving 
Jehovah, they condemn, they curse, they anathematise with- 
out examining, without reflecting. Is not this the history of 
all fanaticisms; of that which pursued Christ before the 
Sanhedrim and in the judgment hall with cries of hatred and 
holy anger ; of that which in the streets of Ephesus cried out 
all one day—“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians” ? 

Would you see, on the other hand, how doubt in penetrat- 
ing into a soul can bring to it light?) Look at that young 
disciple of the Pharisees, who after having assisted at the 
punishment of Stephen, goes away thoughtful and conscience- 
stricken. He has heard the sublime prayer of the martyr and 
for the first time has been troubled ; he has said to himself, 
‘Am I not mistaken?” He will not at first listen to this 
doubt; on the contrary, to stifle this unfortunate voice, he 
shows a new zeal against the Christians, until one day when a 
thunderbolt felled him to the ground on the road to Damascus, 
The first doubt in the soul of St. Paul, was the first ray of the 
new day which was to enlighten him. 

Thus doubt can be legitimate, it can be in accordance with 
the will of God. But on what condition? ‘That it be pro- 
duced by very love of the truth, that it have for its end to 
arrive at the truth. In this case it is, if I may so express it, 
but one of the sides of faith. From the same motive which 
makes me affirm the truth, I doubt in face of probable error, 
and I deny in face of demonstrated error. So, in another line 
of thought, hatred can be one of the phases of love; for, 
because I love justice and holiness, I hate and I ought. to 
hate iniquity and pollution. But if the love of good involves 
the hatred of evil, according to those beautiful words of the 
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Psalmist, “ All ye who love the Lord hate evil,” does it follow 
from this that hatred can be commended, and is it not evident 
that separated from love it is a perfect hell for the human 
soul? Now, what is true of hatred I apply to doubt, and I 
say: ‘Though doubt can be one of the means by which the 
love of truth shows itself, it does not remain less true that 
doubt is fatal to the soul, that it unconsciously degrades it, 
that it destroys it.” This is what I am now to try and show 
you. 
The question before us is Zhe State of Doubt; this is the 
malady which I demonstrate, and the effects of which I see 
everywhere. There are intellectual doubts. You have lent 
your ear to the conflicts of opinion in this troubled age. You 
have heard men discuss the proofs upon which faith rests ; 
behind each truth you have encountered a “ perhaps,” which 
rendered it suspicious. You have seen acute minds treat 
Christianity as only one religion among others a little higher 
than the rest. You have heard negation reaching to every- 
thing and sparing nothing. One page after another must be 
torn from the Gospel ; one story after another must be placed 
thereafter among the legends; the figure of Christ goes on 
losing its distinctive features and fades away in the twilight of 
the past. After Jesus Christ, there remains at least the living 
God, God the Creator and Judge ; but lo, science affirms that 
these are superannuated dogmas, wholly human conceptions, 
which must be left to children and childish people. These 
opinions startle at first, perhaps they terrify, but at last they 
are reiterated everywhere. Some day they knock at the por- 
tal of yoursoul. You resist, but they return to the charge. 
Arrogant and peremptory, or insinuating and complaisant, 
they haunt you, they beset you. The angel of doubt lights 
upon you when you read the Scripture, he whispers in your 
ear words of cold irony, he sits by you when you listen here 
to the Gospel; when you bend your knee to pray, he says to 
you, “*What good does it do?” He rises and approaches 
with you to the communion table; he mingles a sarcasm with 
your holiest emotions. An hour comes at last when the dark- 
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ness invades your soul, when you look anxiously for your 
vanished faith, when you repeat with bitterness the words of 
Job, “I hoped for light, but behold the darkness.” 

All are not tempted in this way. Intellectual doubts are 
the portion of but few. But life starts formidable questions 
for all, even for the most ignorant. You look around you, 
and you see the Church, which ought to be the kingdom of 
God on the earth, left to its fate, compromised, and often 
ridiculed through fault of its defenders. You see Christian 
faith remaining without effect upon life, and men who are 
called pious lacking in strict integrity ; you see them selfish, 
narrow-minded, proud as other men, implacable in their 
resentments, pitiless in their judgments; you perceive that 
religious strifes possess the secret of producing bitternesses of 
speech, a sort of odious mixture of-mildness and crabbed zeal, 
of pious effusions and calumnious attacks. You never think 
of inquiring whether the Gospel is responsible for all this ; and 
when you see beside you men without faith, indifferent men, 
atheists, yet generous, benevolent, charitable, you let yourself 
gradually come to believe that Christianity is without influence. 
In this state of half-scepticism time passes, and every day 
the influence of the world and of life disturbs, wears away the 
convictions ‘like water which, penetrating into the sloping 
_ ground, loosens it little by little, and. makes it slide impercep- 
tibly on the edge of the abyss. 

Now for the proof! You pray, and are not answered; you~ 
try again, and the heavens are closed and God remains silent. 
What! God does not hear! And where then are His pro- 
mises? He does not take from me the temptation which 
besets me! He does not spare me the anguish under which I 
am about tosink! He does not give me my daily bread! He 


does not save that life upon which mine is hung! He does 


not give back to me that child for which I have blessed Him 
so often, and whose smiles, caresses and innocent confidence 
have so often drawn me closer to Him! He lets him suffer, 
and die! He who is Himself father, He does not understand 
my anguish, when by a word ora sign He could appease it! 
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Or, what is worse yet, He leaves that soul which is as dear to 
me as my own, a prey to error, to disorder, to the corruption 
which wastes it. 

Then, in this excess of grief all is shaken, all crumbles 
away in the soul, and even God Himself disappears. It is 
not that there is a constant doubt of God. That does not 
happen which is wished. _ Atheism offends too sensibly the ” 
reason, which, seeking instinctively a cause for everything, 
does not easily concede that the world alone can dispense 
with a cause. One acknowledges a God, but no longer 
believes in His love, or rather, as is more frequent, imagined 
that he alone does not experience its effects. By a monstrous 
error he believes himself to have become the doomed of 
God’s wrath. There is something strange in this idea of a 
creature who believes that the Almighty selects him from all 
others to make him the object of His merciless and persever- 
ing enmity. One would be tempted to smile at it, ifa smile 
were possible in the face of such agonies. In vain do we 
make such misguided souls hear the most touching appeals of 
the Gospel. God, they think, cannot love them. Blinded 
by their grief,.they have no discernment of His mercy, but 
only of His severity. ‘God must love us much to chasten 
us after this sort,” say they with irony. They sum up their 
trials; they extract from them all the gall, they drink it to the 
dregs. Ah! Let us pity them, my brethren, for what distress 
can equal theirs? Let us pity them, for frightful as this 
attitude may be, it is perhaps better than indifference. Ye 
fathers who hear me, would you hesitate a moment between a 
rebellious son and a son whose heart is absolutely hardened 
toward you? 

I have pictured to you some of the effects of doubt such as 
I have been able to observe them myself. Perhaps more than 
one of those who hear me has recognised his own sad history 
in this picture. Have you visited in your riper years the 
house where you were happy in your youth, where you had 
loved, a house once full of sunshine and joyous laughter; and 
have you found it now dismantled, sad and solitary? Have 
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you seen 'the family table, the grandfather’s chair, the hearth- 
stone once so bright, and whose warmth was less than that 
of the hearts which encircled it. Have you traced with melan- 
choly step the path where you revelled in your first dreams 
of youth, those dreams of infinite hope? Have you found 
again the seat where the long talks were protracted in the 
shade of evening, have you contemplated all this, with your 
heart rent by trials? Mave there risen before you at each 
step sweet and dear images, appearing for a moment, only to 
leave you the more sad and lonely? Have you stretched out 
your arms into the void to seize again this past which has 
escaped you for ever ? 

Now, it is with the soul of man as with his home, and those 
who doubt will comprehend me. Do you remember the day 
when first your soul opened to receive the truth, and when 
the God of the Gospel entered in? Do you remember your 
first tears of repentance and love? Can you hear the words 
-of forgiveness and of peace which then filled your heart with 
unspeakable joy? Do you perceive still the white robe of the 
divine compassion descending upon you and entirely envelop- 
ing you? Do you see again past blessings which rise up on. 
all sides and speak to you of the love of God? Do you re- 
call the days begun in prayer, the holy promptings of con- 
science heeded, the selfishness overcome, and the works of 
devotion loved and followed? To-day you doubt, and when 
you retire into your soul, it seems as if you were wandering 
through an empty house where you call up only the remem- 
brance of the dead. You doubt, and others know nothing of 
it perhaps, and as you sit here by our side, apparently offering 
up your prayers with us, you seem to yourself to have become 
a stranger to us. You say, “If they but knew my thoughts!” 
Our language of faith, of love and of hope, expresses no longer 
what is in your heart. ‘ 

Now, I address myself to you who recognise yourselves by 
these traits; I ask you, are you willing to remain in this state ? 
‘Do you not feel that here you are dying so far as the true life 
is concerned? 
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You must.come out of it, for your soul is sinking into the © 
power of a growing paralysis; for, upon this vessel which the 
sea is carrying away, there is no longer a pilot at the helm, as 


it is tossed about in vain by opposing waves. You must do this, . . 


for your will becomes weakened in this divided life, inspiration 
fails you, and your existence goes on sad and sterile. Anddo . 
you not see that the world has gained all that the higher life 
has lost in you? Where are your works of piety and charity ? 
What words of strength and consolation do you bear to those 
' about you? What hidden sacrifices do you sow along your 
pathway? What ground have you conquered from error and 
evil? Where are your scruples in those matters which formerly 
troubled you? When temptation comes. where will your 
refuge be, behind what rampart will you take snelter? It is 
by faith the soul must live, and protracted doubt is death. 

Am I telling you, my brethren, to escape from doubt by 
an exaggerated enthusiasm (7exaltation)? Do I pretend to 
preach to you a blind faith? Do I induce you to cast your- 
selves in despair into the arms of authority? No, indeed, for 
exaltation is the intoxication of the soul, and this is not what 
God wishes of us; what He bids you do, we will see ie ; 
to-day let me at least give you one counsel. 

However severe the attacks of doubt may be, there remains 
in your soul some ultimate convictions which have still for you 
a sacred character. If you no longer believe in certain teach- 
ings of the Gospel, you yet believe perhaps that: Jesus has 
come from God: if Jesus Christ Himself is for you but the 
most holy of men, you believe still that His word is truth. If 
criticism has robbed you even of this, you believe at least that 
God exists, and that He is just and good. If God is to you 
naught but an idea, you believe that good is worth more than 
evil, truth than falsehood, love than selfishness. Well, keep 
hold of this supreme truth, and behind it shelter your soul. 

When a country has fallen into the power of a foreign 
oppressor, when city after city has surrendered, when a detested 
yoke presses everywhere, if there are left some lofty souls, still 
capable of comprehending the value of liberty and indepen- 
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dence, they choose a last refuge, and there in solitude they 
plant the flag of their country, in order to protest till the hour 
of independence ; for, as long as that flag floats, they can hope 
for freedom. So, I say to you, when doubt shall have invaded 
your whole soul, when your convictions and your best hopes 
shall have receded step by step before it, take your stand 
behind one of those supreme truths without which life is not 
worth living, and which you can only renounce by suicide ;— 
and there, my brother, upon that last corner of earth, dig with 
your hands, even unto blood, wet that soil with your tears, and 
then plant there the flag of faith. May it remain there raised 
by your faithful hand until the day of light and liberty ; and 
if that day should not shine for you on earth, die at least in 
affirming that there is an eternal truth. God who weighs all 
things in His infinite justice will judge you in His mercy, 
and as for myself, without penetrating His judgment, I will 
remember that according to the promise of the Scriptures, 
light will rise sooner or later for those whose hearts are right. 
Amen. ; 
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THE STATE. OF DOUBT. 
(SECOND SERMON.) 
“Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” —Ps. cxii. 4. 


HAVE studied with you, my brethren, the state of doubt 
and its effect.upon the soul. I have pointed out the 
causes which most frequently produce it. It remains to me 
now to show you by what means this state can be combated. 
Understand the end which I propose to myself. I am not 
to speak to sceptics, but to believers whose faith is disturbed. 
Nor do I by any means assume to touch here upon the objec- 
tions which are raised to-day against Christianity, and which 
may have disturbed their faith. How could I accomplish this, 
were I so disposed? These attacks are innumerable. Not — 
one of the truths which I hold has been spared, there is not 
one upon which I have not heard pronounced, in the name 
of science, sentence of irremediable condemnation: ‘What! 
Do you still believe in the supernatural ?” says some one of our 
brethren, who thinks he has freed his faith from every element 
of error, “‘do you not see that the supernatural has had its. 
day?” “What!” some sincere deist in turn says to him, 
“you believe still in Jesus Christ, and do not see that the 
human conscience is the only revelation from God!” ‘What !” 
responds an apostle of the independent morality, “you cling 
still to that undemonstrable hypothesis that you call God, and 
do not perceive that the idea of the good and of moral liberty 
suffices the man who is seeking for truth!” “Stop!” a 
materialist equally sincere cries out to this last, “science does 
not know that conception which you call moral liberty.” 
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What is the last word of this conflict? This last word has 
been pronounced recently in a public discussion by a writer of 
great talents... ‘“‘ How can one speak,” he exclaims, “of any 
fixed rule in morals? There is no other than success.” Does 
not this recall to you, my brethren, the word of the Gospel, 
‘Let the dead bury their dead?” And what is strange is that 
all, equally sincere, pretend to speak in the name of a science 
which wants no more hypotheses. Poor and noble science! 
what ruins accumulate in thy name! 

You do not expect me to enter into such a discussion with 
you; Ihave no thought of it. I undertake, not to reply to 
such individual doubts, but to combat the state of doubt itself, 
that morbid condition which to-day is invading so many souls, 
and it may be your own. It is for me to show what one who 
has been assailed by it ought to do. 

Jesus, finding one day at the gates of Jerusalem a poor 
paralytic who for thirty-eight years had dragged out a miserable 
existence, was moved with compassion and wished to heal him ; 
but first of all He stopped in front of him, and said to hie 
“Wouldest thou be healed?” Now, let me, first of all, 
address this very question to you, oh ye who doubt! Will you 
be healed? Do you desire it? You complain of the uncer- 
tainty you are in, of your lassitude, of your indecisions, of that 
sickly debility which you allow to consume your days and your 
energy : you envy, you say, the happiness of those who believe. 
It seems, to listen to you, that the state you are in does not by 
- any means depend upon yourselves. Now it is precisely to 
this point that I call your serious attention. Are you sure, 
absolutely sure, that your will is in no degree responsible for 
it? ‘ You say that it is sincerity which compels you to this 
state. Well, I appeal now to this sincerity, and “I ask you if 
there are not in doubt certain fascinations which you do not 
care to confess. 

Let us speak first of intellectual abs Have they nothing 
which flatters your self-love? In meeting the question raised 
between one who says, “I believe,” and another who shakes 
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his head in dissent, to which does the world give the palm of 
intelligence? Is it not to the latter? Singular judgment how- 
ever! Indeed, if doubt were a proof of superior intelligence, 
we must conclude that such intelligence is common, for 
doubters are everywhere; and moreover ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness, vulgarity of thought, prejudices of all kinds are 
not, as they should be, the distinctive attributes of believers. 
But still it is an understood thing that faith almost always 
betrays some weakness of mind. 

Now, my brethren, think you that it is an easy matter to 
confess one’s faith before the world? I ask it of the student 
as well as of the workman who may be listening to me; I ask 
whether, in the high schools as in the workshops, faith does 
not exact of him who professes it a courageous effort and often 
painful sacrifices ; whether it does not excite.ridicule or a kind 
of respect mingled with contempt? Notice that it has always 
_ been so. In the seventeenth century, for example, at a time 
when Christianity was outwardly accepted by all, I am struck 
by finding the ministers of the Gospel continually warning 
their hearers against respect of man and the fear of ridicule. 
At the bottom, the spirit of the world is ever the same; to be 
a Christian, one must be a witness before the world and the 
bearer of a truth which astonishes, irritates, and scandalises it. 
Do you accept this task? Is there not here that which 
terrifies your weakness and your cowardice? If to-morrow 
a great current of opinion should pronounce in favour of the 
Gospel, would it cost you as much to believe and to confess 
your faith? Look within yourselves, examine yourselves, and 


~ answer. 


Do you know what is the second charm of doubt? It is 
the independence in which it leaves us. Every conviction 
binds us, and we are so sensible of this that when a man 
contradicts his conviction by his life, we condemn him with- 
out hesitancy in the name of simple morality. Here is the 
source of the best founded reproaches which unbelievers bring 
against Christians. At the least show of weakness, they do 
not hesitate at the word hypocrisy. If I am convinced that 
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Christianity is a divine revelation, you see I am obliged to 
follow it: if, on the contrary, I only recognise in it the product 
of the human conscience, I pass judgment on it freely from the 
height of my reason. But between these two solutions there 
is a third, to wit, doubt, which leaves me free to go to the 
Gospel for religious emotions, and to think of it what I please. 
If I believe that God is holy and that He desires holiness, I 
must subdue the flesh, watch over my ways, and suppress evil 
desires. If I know no other check than the easy law of 
nature, I need not ask you what will be my morals. But 
between these two solutions, there is doubt, which settles 
nothing, and which leaves me free to follow the desires of my 
heart. If I believe in a crucified Master who demands of me 
sacrifice and who tells me that selfishness is a crime, my con- 
science will reproach me for everything which has respect only | 
to myself; if, on the contrary, I exalt only self, I can make of 
. myself the centre of my life ; but between these two sides there 
is doubt, which lets me oscillate between selfishness and self- 
denial while following the impulses of nature. 

O doubters who listen to me, let me ask you one question. 
You have within you, as every man has, passions which you 
know well, which you know by the wounds they have made, 
perhaps alas, by the degrading bondage under which they hold 
you even to-day. You know their power to be great, I pre- 
sume, and you are not weak enough to assert that they in no 
way influence your thoughts or your decisions. Well, if these 
passions could speak, would they be in favour of a belief which 
proclaims that God is just, that He is holy, that He is love, 
and that you ought to belong to Him? 

No, it is not true that doubt is always painful, as is so often 
said in this age of lying sentimentality. ‘The day when, for the 
first time in the life of a young man, belief in duty is shaken, 
there is within him a stupefaction, I admit, perhaps a dismay, 
but there is also a vast delight, the delight of revolt and oy 
false liberty. Yes, if temptation seduces and charms him, I 
tell you that doubt will be to him a liberator whom he will 


love, whom he will bless. 
T 
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Now he who knows his own heart, who knows with what 
repugnance we accept the yoke of God, with what eagerness 
we shake it off, let him tell us whether doubt has not its fasci- 
nations? Is it not certain that the will feels itself the more 
independent in proportion as faith in God becomes more vague 
and feeble? for, just as when the sun is setting our shadow on 
the ground grows longer and larger, so as God sinks toward 
our horizon, our place on earth expands, Is it not certain 
that all the unlawful desires, all the evil powers of the soul love 
doubt, as wild beasts love the night? Is it not certain that 
nothing eases the guilty conscience so much as a ferhaps, and 
that the Tempter hurls at it, in every crisis, for the purpose 
of calming its anguish and putting to sleep its remorse, the 
words which ruined the first man, “ What! did God indeed 
say it?” 

An example will make my thought clearer. Let us suppose 
a. man who believes in the Gospel, and meets on his way a 
temptation to which he yields and which leads him astray. At 
this moment two opposing paths of life open before him; one 
upward, into belief, into holiness; the other downward, into 
the material, into disorder. What shall he do? Alas! he will 
persevere perhaps in this double course, numerous experiences 
prove it, but if this double-mindedness shocks him, there re. 
mains but the two alternatives, either to sacrifice his life to his 
faith, or to sacrifice his faith to his life. The first is heroism, 
that heroism which makes the flesh to quiver and which Jesus 
Christ commands to His disciples under penalty of perdition : 
“Tf thine eye make thee offend, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; if thy hand make thee offend, cut it off and cast it far 
from thee.” But if he does choose not this bloody sacrifice, 
what will he do inevitably? He will shut his eyes to the light 
which condemns him, and, unable to deny it, he will try more 
and more to forget it. Let doubt come! He will welcome it 
with a secret but great delight, for doubt to him is sin un- 
punished, it is liberty to escape from God. 

I know, my brethren, how humiliating such thoughts are for 
us. There are some who will see in them insinuations insult- 
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ing to the dignity of man. But Jesus Christ, who assuredly 
does not insult humanity, has too often returned to this sub- 
ject to permit us to neglect it; and I add that there is not a 
Christian who knows himself who does not know by experience 
how closely doubt in the mind affects the character of the life. 
Now it is to this examination that I invite you in addressing 
to you the question of the Saviour, ‘ Will you be healed ?” 

If in all sincerity of soul you wish it, what must be done 
to attain it? Such is our inquiry to-day ; but even here a 
point detains us. We are asked if there is really anything to 
do in order to escape from such a state. It is said to us, 
“By your own acknowledgment, faith is a gift from’God. Is 
it our fault if we have not received it? Does it depend upon’ 
us to believe or not to believe ? Can we change the nature 
of our intellect, and receive as true that which seems to us 
untrue?”. The remark is readily added, ‘‘ You are very for- 
tunate in believing.” As to this last assertion, my brethren, 
I would like to admit that it is always sincere, but I cannot 
refrain from saying that most of those who hold this language, 
in reality care very little. for this happiness for which they 
envy us. What is faith in their view? It is the portion of 
the weak-minded, of the immature in intelligence, to whom 
the guardianship of authority will always be necessary, of 
. women, of children, of cowardly spirits, of souls tired and 
torn by the struggles of life. Faith, in their view, is the shade 
needful for eyes too feeble to bear the light of science and 
reason. Indeed, for the moment they may envy those who 
believe, just as the man finds pleasure in regretting the can- 
dour and confidence of the child; but after all, since they 
imagine that their doubts are due to the maturity of their 
minds and that they have no power to recede, their opinion 
on this subject is summed up in the well-known maxim, that 
one believes what one can.. Now I wish to confront this 
thought,.and just as I have shown you the part which the will 
plays in doubt, to show you its part in faith, 

There is here a fact which ought to strike you. The. 
Gospel commands faith, Now the Gospel respects human 
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nature; it never constrains it, it never does it violence; it 
asks always a voluntary submission. Yet it enjoins faith as. 
it enjoins love. We are surprised at this, say all; it seems to- 
us strange, impossible, against nature, for how command love, . 
how command faith? We love whom we can. We believe: 
what we can. This seems very plausible ; and yet, that one: 
of all books, which best understands our nature, commands. 
us to believe and to love. And observe that millions of souls. 
enlightened, regenerated, saved by the Gospel, bless it for 
making it their duty to believe and to love. 

Now I ask you, my brethren, whether God could enjoin . 
anything upon us that did not depend in some measure upon 
our will, Were He to do so, where would be His justice?’ 
Let us follow this to the end. _Were He to do so, the wicked 
servant in the parable would have been. right when he cried 
out, “Hard and cruel master, thou reapest where thou hast 
not sown, thou gatherest where thou hast not strewn.” 

But what if I should show you, my brethren, that you your-- 
selves agree with the Gospel, and that you are constantly 
affirming what‘it teaches? ‘One loves whom he can,” you: 
say. Are you very sure of it? Is that the language you use- 
to your wayward son, when evil influences have inflated his. 
self-esteem and alienated his heart from you? And when one: 
to whom you had entrusted the happiness of a daughter—I_ 
appeal to any father who hears me—when he has disenchanted. 
and blasted her life, betrayed her confidence and alienated 
her heart by his indifference and cruelties, do you accept his. 
excuse. when he pretends that one loves whom he can? 
“One loves whom he can!” Ah! I understand this maxim: 
in ‘the mouths of the advocates of loose marriages, and of 
licentiousness ; I understand it among those who see nothing, 
in love but pleasure, among those who have never felt all that 
is ideal and sacred in the wife and mother. 

But whoever has truly loved knows that love is all penetrated 
with respect and fidelty, that it engages the soul with holy 
obligations. Yes, this wonderful life of love, in which you 
see at first but the free blooming of the heart, needs for its. 
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-endurance and growth and increase, the profound and serious 
sentiment of fidelity ; just as the stream needs banks to con- 
fine it that its pure current may not lose itself in stagnant 
“swamps; just as at the hearth a watchful hand is needed to 
bring together the coals which scatter and would die out apart. 
Do you not know this? Have you not a thousand times felt . 
the life of affection revive and throw out a brighter gleam 
-when the will interposes to subdue the evil movements of sel- 
fishness, unjust suspicions, mean resentments ; when it bestirs 
‘itself to restore to its true and pure home the heart led astray 
by outward seductions and by the temptations of the world? 
Ah! the Gospel knows us better than we know ourselves, 
and it is because it knows us so well that it commands us 
ito love. 

Now what is true of love is true also of faith. See that 
man! he is at the age when ambition influences him, when he 
-casts upon life a look of vast hope. At this moment tempta- 
tion awaits him ; his future is made, a path opens before him 
short and easy, and there, but two steps off, is wealth, success, 
fame. ‘ What! that which I have so long dreamed of, that 
goal which I believed lost in the far distance, at the end of 
this rough path where so many others have died in the attempt, 
—I can attain it to-morrow, this prize is mine! I have only 
‘to stretch out my hand!” Yes, but for all that, there is for 
‘that man a condition: he must renounce his past convictions, 
-he must trample on his conscience. ‘‘Is it only that?” the 
world asks him with its cold and cynical laugh. ‘Does not 
success absolve for everything ?” He hears it again,—and the 
struggle commences in his soul, the struggle and the torment ; 
-awhile, it is the night. of temptation which invades him, broken 
by blinding lightnings ; anon, it is the pure light of truth. But 
if he is carried away by the world, if he comes out of these 
-struggles corrupted and conquered by evil, will he believe in 
duty to-day as he believed in it yesterday? And if he suc- 
‘cumbs before a new temptation, do you not see that these 
successive’ defeats, beating on his soul like the angry waves 
.of the raging sea, will sweep away piece by piece all the beliefs 
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which made his strength and his dignity? The will, then, can 
act on faith. 

There are decisive hours when we are bidden more than 
ever to believe in all those realities which can be neither 
touched nor seen; and which are called honour, duty, con- 
science, humanity. You say, “One believes what he can,” 
and every day you bid men believe that honour is worth more 
than success, dignity more than money, self-sacrifice more than 
self-love ; and when scoffing scepticism answers cynically that 
experience teaches another lesson, you reply, that one must 
believe in the good, and that doubt here is criminal. Thus, 
you acknowledge, the will can act on faith. And so faith can 
be commanded. Now, this is exactly what the Gospel says. 
It is then certain that, in order to get out of your state of 
doubt, there is something for you to do. It remains for us to 
see what it is which must be done. 

I will say, first of all, search ; but search seriously; and I 
add, search not with your intellect alone, but with your con- 
science and your heart. I know that when we say this we 
shall be readily accused of practising mysticism and reproached 
for sacrificing reason. My brethren, I have no thought of 
sacrificing reason ; it has its place in religion, and I have never 
found that it was depreciated or degraded in the school of 
Jesus Christ. We must love science sincerely, without reserve, 
and as it has no dignity except when it is independent, we must 
respect its liberty. Have we not moreover the history of all 
fanaticisms to recall to us the errors of the religious sentiment 
when it separates itself violently from reason ? 

I know that unbelief says boldly that science destroys faith, 
and that not a few believers tremblingly whisper the same. 
But what does that prove? When it is told you, for example, 
that science demonstrates that the human soul is a pure hypo- 
thesis, and that moral liberty is a pure delusion, do you believe 
it? Has science spoken her last word to the materialists ? 
Has she commissioned unbelief to be her authentic interpreter ? 
Is this peremptory and arrogant language the tone by which 
she is to be recognised? Let us not~be disturbed by these 
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assertions, my brethren. Let them not provoke us to a foolish 
reaction ; let them never make us sneer at or depreciate the 
human intellect. Let us remember above all that in such a 
matter anger and fear are unworthy of a believing soul, and 
that the invectives they prompt weigh no more than a hair in 
the balance, against contrary arguments. ; 

It cannot then be a question of depreciating the intellect ; 
but when we say that in order to return to God, the heart and 
the conscience are the shortest and surest roads, we have 
reasons for this which we beg you to-examine seriously. I will 
only name three of them, which ought, it seems to me, to 
strike every candid man. . 

I say first that, if there is religious truth, it ought to be 
accessible to men of every degree of culture and of every 
position. Now, this condition is absolutely impossible, if it is 
the intellect pre-eminently which must grasp the truth, for 
nothing is more unequal than gifts of intellect, nothing more 
arbitrarily distributed. I say that there would be something 
revolting in this new kind of predestination which would make 
the knowledge of God dependent upon the degree of culture, 
that is to say, in the vast majority of cases, upon the happy 
chance of fortune and education. I say that you do not 
believe in such a religion, and that, at all events, humanity 
would never want it. Now, mark well, it must be wanted, if 
it is the intellect above all which leads to God. On the 
contrary, appeal to the heart, to the conscience; here, you 
are on the broad ground of equality before God. Of what 
value are birth and fortune here? Well, it is by these great 
pathways that the God of Jesus Christ, who is the Father of | 
all without respect of persons, means us to come to Him. 

Oh! how I can understand the rapture of Pascal writing 
with tears of joy on the night when he returned to God: 
“ God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, not of philosophers - 
and savans.” Noble tears of a genius who had learned to 
know that God reveals Himself to the heart, noble tears 
which recall to me the rapture of a greater than Pascal, of 
Him who exclaiméd with bursting joy, ‘‘I praise Thee, O 
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Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these 
things wiserfom the and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” 

Such is my first reason ; the second is this: If God exists 
it is evident that our relation to Him must be one of depend- 
ence and humility. Now, I remark that the intellect alone 
does not produce these dispositions. Why? Because the 
intellect examines, criticises, and judges: these are its proper 
functions. Now, it is the tendency of him who judges to 
place himself above him who is judged, or at least on a rela- 
tion of equality with him. Is it after this manner, I ask you, 
that he can meet God? Let me suppose a man thus 
approaching the Gospel; he studies the history of Jesus 
Christ ; it is to him, if you will, a subject of great and curious 
interest; he examines, he wonders, he compares; then he 
perceives that between one gospel and another there arises a 
first difference, then a second; he meets here and there 
. supernatural facts which evidently he cannot accept ; he con- 
cludes that it is almost impossible to accept the authenticity . 
of the sacred narrative. For him the question is settled, the 
Gospel is judged, and in good faith he believes the problem 
solved, for he has only seen here a question of historical 
criticism. 

But here is another man who seeks the truth with sorrow, 
with anguish; he suffers and he feels himself guilty. Will 
you say that these are unfavourable conditions for reaching 
the truth? Yes, apparently, if it were a question of mathe- 
matics ; but for this man it is a question of knowing the law 
of his destiny, it is a question of knowing whether his life is 
ruled by fatality or by the love of God. Will you say that he . 
has not a right to try to satisfy his conscience and his heart ? 
What ! you admit that he is solving all problems, and that he 
should leave unsolved the very ones which disturb the lowest 
depths of his being! By what right would you forbid him? 
Now, this man opens the Gospel, he listens to Jesus Christ, 
and lo, he understands what God is for him, and what he 
should be toward God. To the ideal of holiness which Jesus 
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Christ presents to him, his conscience responds with a pro-. 
found consent. ‘“ Yes,” he says to himself, “if God exists, 
this is just what He must ask of me!” But what a distance 
between that ideal and his life! He recognises it sadly, and 
the cause of his miseries and his sufferings appears to him 
clear and distinct. He feels himself guilty; the more he 
studies himself, the more has he need of pardon, ‘and when 
this pardon is presented to him in its magnificence and holi- 
ness, he believes in it, he accepts it, because this is what 
he needs. 

I have traced here the history, of more than one of those 
who hear me. It is just in this way we are brought back to 
God; our troubled conscience, our heart deceived. by the 
world, have led us back to Him more surely and more quickly 
than reason would have done. Well! When we have re- 
entered by this path into order, into the true life of obedience 
and of a holy love, who will dare tell us that we are deceived ? 

Thus, in the name of the Gospel, in the name of the experi- 
ence of all believing souls, we say again to those who are 
seeking God: Search, but remember that the God of truth 
does not reveal Himself to curious minds. Quit that lofty 
attitude from the height of which you pretend to dictate to 
Him the conditions upon which you will deign to surrender 
yourselves. Listen to the voice within which accuses you; 
listen to the deep unrest, the groanings of your heart which 
longs for pardon, for love and for peace; bow yourselves, as 
sinners, before the ‘God of holiness, humble yourselves, for 
this becomes you; it is to the humble, the Scripture has 
said, that the Almighty points out the path which leads to 
Himself. 

My third reason is this. If there is religious truth, it ought 
to make us better. You think as I do, fora thousand obser- 
vations which escape you proceed from this principle, and 
whenever you see injustice, pride, and avarice allied to religion, 
you pronounce thereupon a sentence which accords with what 
I assert. Yes, religion ought to make us better; and this 
recalls to-‘me one of the most beautiful sayings of antiquity. 
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Socrates was talking with one of his disciples, and by one 
of those prophetic flashes which strike us in his teachings, 
he announced that one day a personage would come who 
would reveal what God is. ‘Let Him come, let Him come,” 
replied his disciple, “let Him command me as He will. I 
will do everything, provided He makes me better!” Admir- 
able word! Provided that he make me better! Ah! he who 
said that, was not far from the kingdom of heaven. Well, 
what is the shortest way to make ourselves better, to transform 
ourselves, to sanctify ourselves? Will you hesitate to reply ? 
Do you not see every day men who know and do not, men 
capable of admiring everything, even the purest sacrifices, and 
incapable themselves of sacrificing anything? And you your- 
selves, have you not groaned to see how mere knowledge is 
powerless to change the will? You saw the good, but you 
were incapable of doing it. You contemplated holiness, and 
you remained slaves to evil desires. It is-that you lacked the 
inspiration ; it is that to ask knowledge alone to change the 
man is to ask the pale winter sun to ripen the fruit, and make 
the harvest golden.. It is the heart that must be touched. It 
is to the heart that the God of the Gospel speaks, because, as 
the Scriptures so admirably express it, “out of the heart are 
the issues of life.”—Prov. iv. 23. 

I have shown the part which the heart takes in the search 
after truth. 

Now, the heart, my brethren, has its own language, and this 
language is called prayer. Does the heart deceive itself when it 
thirsts for love, and when it believes that infinite love can hear 
and answer it? Are you sure that the heavens are empty? Were 
those deceivers who, before you and in your own day, have ac- 
complished the holiest work, the most difficult self-sacrifice, and 
who say that their strength was drawn from that secret spring 
of prayer? We weary ourselves with vain reasonings, we ask 
ourselves, whence we come and whither we go; but can we not 
say these words, ‘‘O thou who hast made us, deign to deliver me 
from my doubt and misery?” Who cannot pray thus? Who is 
not inexcusable, if he does not try to found his faith on prayer ? 
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“Indeed, prayer is ever on our lips in our intercourse with 
our fellow-men. God has not intended that we should be 
sufficient unto ourselves ; and in like manner it has been His 
will to give us that by which our mutual needs may be satisfied, 
in such a way that we may always be subject to asking and 
being asked.” Every human society rests thus upon mutual 
dependence, and prayer forms the very woof of it; it passes 
continually from one to the other, knitting between us ties 
of sympathy, of obligation, of gratitude, of reconciliation, of 
reciprocal condescension. A society without prayer—have 
you ever thought of it —would be barbarism, it would be the 
isolation of selfishness and death. You feel it, and yet you, 
who pray to men, do not understand that you must pray to 
God, and that here in this dependence, so reasonable of the 
creature upon the Creator, of the sinner upon Him who par- 
dons, of the child upon his Father, is found the source of life, 
of light, and of truth. Believe in your heart, which calls upon 
God, which brings His name to your lips in all your griefs. 
Seek God, follow Him, ask and it shall be given you. 

I have told you how you must seek for God. To this first 
counsel I add another. Place yourself in direct contact with 
_ Jesus Christ, who alone has revealed God to us. How many 
doubts will then vanish imperceptibly! First of all, intel- 
lectual doubts. You had compared systems, discussed con- 
trary arguments, and in this chaos of opposite opinions you 
fluctuated irresolute, but you were brought near to the Master, 
you heard Him, and a calm ensued. Whence did it come? 
From the prestige or the eloquence of His word? You had 
no thought of it; it was the radiance of the truth directly 
penetrating your heart; His words fell upon you with an 
accent of irresistible authority ; even as He spoke, it seemed 
to you that the sky opened and unrolled itself before your 
eyes. How many the doubts and objections which have 
thus fallen at the feet of Jesus Christ in the hour of sorrow, 
of mourning and death, just when human words are so abso- 
lutely powerless! How many souls comforted by His simple 

1 Aug. Nicolas, ‘‘ The Art of Believing,” II. $3. 
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touch! It has been truly said, that one is not warmed simply 
by knowing what elements compose the sun and by what laws 
it shines upon us. Better a thousand times to put one’s self 
under its rays. It is the same with the Sun of souls. And it 
is also by the light of Jesus Christ that you will see the 
doubts vanish which come to you from the view of life and 
the apparent fatality of things. 

I have shown you how this view disturbs faith ; first in 
seeing the life of Christians, in witnessing their faults and 
their falls, the conclusion is drawn that the Gospel is without 
influence; and then in seeing them left like others to the 
thousand hazards which seem like chance—it is concluded 
that God does not interpose in their destiny. Well! do you’ 
not feel that these doubts will surely disappear for him who is 
in close communion with Jesus Christ, who thinks of Him 
and listens to Him? He will be the first doubtless to see the 
faults of Christians, he will deplore them, he will grieve over 
them, but they will never make the believer forget the 
splendour, the moral beauty which he sees in Jesus Christ 
Himself. Yes, I confess it, the miseries of believers, their 
meanness, their sordid passions, their harshness, their bitter 
judgments, are one of the mysteries which most painfully 
perplex us ; but, shall I-say it, it is when seeing how imperfect 
the best are, how under the most benign influences the heart 
can become hard, that the Gospel seems to me so much the 
more beautiful, sublime, and divine. This atmosphere so 
serene and so pure, I feel that it does not rise from here 
below, that it verily descends from the skies. And as to the 
doubts which come from the apparent fatality to which God 
abandons us, who can better forewarn us against them than 
the Gospel? Is it not here that we are continually brought 
face to face with the plan of God in our education? Is it 
not here that we learn to walk by faith and not by sight ? 
Where are illusions encouraged in the Gospel? When have 
you ever seen a page of it, even a line, painting your existence. 
in false colours and warranting you to count upon outward 
signs radiant with Divine agency?. When have you seen here 
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that the multitude would be on the side of truth, that the 
Christian life would be easy, that the church would escape 
the humiliating conditions which the miseries and weaknesses 
of her own children joined to the opposition of the world 
make for her ? 

Disciples of the nineteenth century, remember the first dis- 
ciples, remember the trouble which filled their souls when 
they saw their Master crucified ; remember their distress, their 
discouragement, their bitter despair. -And yet, did the Master 
hide that death from them? Did He ever proclaim to them 
success and popularity? Had He not often held up before 
their eyes His bloody cross? Yes, if they had remembered 
His words at the critical hour, they would not have doubted ; 
but, infatuated by their own dreams of earthly grandeur, they 
did not even listen to Him. Disciples of to-day, how many 
of your doubts would disappear if you knew how to wait at 
the feet of the Master and listen to Him? 

I have tried to point out to you, my brethren, how you can 

regain Christian truth when it is hidden to your eyes. I have 
shown you the paths by which many prodigals have returned 
to their Father’s house. Before leaving this subject there are 
yet two counsels I would like to give you. 

The first, which I have already given when speokitne ing 
convictions in general, and which appears: to me even more 
necessary when the question is as to Christian faith, is this : 
when your beliefs are shaken upon a point, even upon an 
important point, take care that you do not thence conclude, 
by a blind and hasty logic, that your entire faith must be 
involved in the fall of one of your convictions. Hold fast, 
rather, then, more than ever, the truths in which you yet 
believe, and live up to what remains to you while waiting to 
recover what you have lost. I know that this is not the way 
in which many believers regard it. It is a very popular saying 
what certain men of authority, and one that unbelief loves to 
repeat, “All or nothing.” All truth, or absolute doubt; all 
light, or all darkness. I know this maxim, and in the name of 
the Gospel and of experience, I call it a miserable sophism. 
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They tell us, “Truth is one! No one has the right not to 
accept the whole of it; who touches one stone makes the 
whole edifice totter.” Yes, without doubt truth is one in 
itself; but truth in itself is one thing, the truth in the mind 
of him who receives it is another. Now, do we receive the 
whole of it in a day? Are you to-day where you were 
yesterday! Have we, you and I, apprehended the same 
truth in the same manner ? 

We must always return here to the example of the Master. 
How did Jesus form His disciples? Did He impose upon 
them truth in subjecting them to His authority? Did He 
bow their heads and their hearts under an inflexible system? 
Undoubtedly He commands them to believe, and a moment 
ago I showed you why. But is that a forced belief? And 
do you not remember at the same time His wonderful con- 
descension, His respect for the human soul, the Divine patience 
with which He bears the errors of His disciples, their failures, 
their prejudices, their backslidings,—that patience which never 
. failed Him, but when He sees obstinate unbelief, when He 
must needs cry out, ‘“‘O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I bear with you?” Is faith with Him the 
full-grown tree? Is it not rather the grain of mustard seed 
which must slowly ripen and germinate? Did all those who 
followed Him at once understand Him in the same way ? 
Thomas and Philip, did they think all at once as Peter thought, 

and feel as John the beloved Apostle felt? And the training to 
which the Master subjected them; ought it not to show us in 
every age how sincere souls reach the truth ? 

And yet men: go on saying, “all or nothing,” and we have 
the sorrow of seeing, in France, souls vacillating between 
absolute unbelief and a religious system which logically 
applied would take us back to the Middle Ages! Behold 
that young man until now quietly bending beneath the yoke 
of the Church; one day in his studies, he learns that the 
court of Rome solemnly condemned Galileo and repudiated 
the detestable error of the movement of the earth. That is 
enough! For him, that day, Christianity is wholly shaken— 
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the Gospel, its hopes, its teachings, Jesus Christ and His cross, 
even moral life itself, all totter before his eyes, all plunge into 
the void of a universal scepticism. 

Well, we must say it boldly that this is folly, we must reject 
such a method which in enforcing truth spreads unbelief and 
death: What! Because upon one point your faith is troubled, 
will you abandon all the rest? Because in the Old Testament 
you meet with facts which surprise you and which confound 
you, will you cease to bow before, Jesus Christ? Because in 
the teaching of Christ Himself there are some words before 
which you stop hesitatingly, will you listen to it no more! 
No! no! my brother, you will not do it. On the contrary, 
in these divine words you will grasp those which touch your 
heart by an irresistible evidence, you will walk by the light 
which is given you, you will remember that to him who has 
shall be given, you will not hide your talent because you 
have received but one; faithful in the little you have received 
- you will receive more, and who knows but that one day you 
will precede us in the kingdom of heaven ! 

Finally I say to you, and it is with this I ill close, act 
‘according to your faith, do the works of your faith, You 
believe that God is holy, and that your life should be pure ; 
you believe that God is love, and that we must love even to 
sacrifice ; do this, and I venture to. say to you, that to-morrow 
_ you will have more faith, I remember what my Master 
- replied to those who came to Him and asked Him what they 
must do to obtain everlasting life. Fulfil the law,” said He 
to them. It is not that any one is able to dothis. And if 
we could, why should Jesus Christ have come on earth, why 
the cross, why redemption? But is it not in seeking to fulfil 
the law to the end, that one learns to understand one’s self, 
to sound his misery, to despair of his strength, and to demand 
a Saviour? Candid doubter who listens to me, I have often 
heard you say that if there was nothing in the Gospel but the 
sermon on the mount, you would accept it wholly. Now I 
take you at your word, and I say to you: carry out the 
sermon on the mount, and if you do it faithfully, I will 
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await the result, and I will meet you humbled, i ay ae 
Christian. 

Yes, suffer for truth and righteousness, become poor in 
your own eyes, try to pardon those who offend you and to 
love them, avoid not only the crime but the evil desire, the 
first appearance of hatred and the unchaste look; hide in the 
darkness thy beneficence; pray in secret; be, in a word, if 
thou canst, perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect ; and 
then come to-morrow and tell us, like the rich young man,- 
“all these things have I done,” and I will reply, “yet one 
thing thou lackest: go and free thyself from the illusions 
which blind thee. Foolish man, thou thinkest thou hast ful- 
filled the law, and seest not that thou art poor and miserable 
and naked.” 

Yes, take the law in earnest, and in the name of the Gospel, 
in the name of all men who through the law have arrived at 
grace, I will say to thee, “Obey the truth, and the truth shall 
make thee free.” Jesus Christ said, “‘He who follows me 
shall not walk in darkness.” He did not say, ‘ He who looks 
at me ;” He said, “He who follows me.” 

Follow Him, my brethren, in humility, in self-denial, in 
sacrifice. Then, convinced of all you lack, weak, burdened 
with the sense of your misery, you will call for deliverance 
and you will seek for pardon ; then to you will be fulfilled the 
words of ay ‘text, “Unto the Eoriaee there ariseth light in the 
darkness.” Amen. 
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DISCOURAGEMENT. 


“T have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for naught, and in 
vain; yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my 
God.”—ISA., xlix. 4. 


ACH epoch has its special temptations and trials. In 

the spiritual as in the physical world we find at certain 

times widely prevailing diseases, so much the more formidable 

because while all are subjected to their influence, none per- 

ceives the whole danger of it. Now, for Christians of to-day, 
’ one of these maladies is discouragement. 

Discouragement! not in that acute and passionate form 
which strikes us in the bitter and despairing complaints of the 
prophets and believers of other centuries. We know little of 
those inner dramas, those outburstings of great souls deceived 
by the heart-rending spectacle of life and of the world. We 
suffer from a less violent ill, less dangerous in appearance, but 
dull, slow, and treacherous. 

Many causes explain it tous. The human mind, in its pro- 
gressive march, passes by turns through phases of assurance 
and of disturbance. There are centuries when one sees truths 
generally accepted, which suffice fully for thought and action. 
Such for example was the seventeenth century when in the 
social order, monarchical traditions,—in the religious order, 
the authority of the Church with Catholics, that of the Bible 
with Protestants,—were the very elements of every-day life. 
And so, though in an entirely opposite sense, was the close 
of the eighteenth century—when confidence in the sove- 
reignty of human reason, in the natural goodness of man, in his 


endless progress, intoxicated minds and hearts, even.to the 
U 
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moment when Terror, in its dreadful explosion, showed what 
there was underlying these dreams., 

There are other centuries, when, far from believing and 
affirming, man, disconcerted, stops and seeks out his path. 
What had been accepted hitherto no longer suffices him. He 
wants to analyse, to sift, to call in question everything. This 
tendency in itself is legitimate, but it has its dangers. The 
property of analysis is to decompose the objects which it studies. 
Now it is evident that the analytical spirit, if it predominate 
exclusively, is fatal to the creative spirit, to enthusiasm, to 
religious faith, to all those impulses by which the soul instinc- 
tively seizes the sublimest truths. Take it then for certain 
that at an epoch when analysis is carried to excess, the vital 
powers of the soul become weak and are in danger of dying. 
Now, one of the first fruits of this tendency in religious minds, 
will be languor. How can one love, act, and believe, when 
at each of its aspirations the soul finds planted before it a 
perhaps ; when in every man, beneath the heart which feels 
and would fain live, there is the inquisitive reason which dis- 
cusses, which staggers, and scoffs ? 

If this spirit of analysis'is destructive to individual enthu- 
siasm, it acts in a still more enervating manner upon the 
collective life. Nothing is more rare to-day than energetic 
action under common impulses. The Church, like society, 
divides itself up. Every one asserts his independence, his 
right to examine; and often the spirit of party alone replaces 
the unity which disappears. I do not pass sentence upon this 
tendency ; I believe it providential, necessary. I believe that 
the external or wholly political bonds which have hitherto 
united souls in the same Church by right of birth and of tradi- 
tion, should be broken, and that in future it is upon the ground 
of a common faith that unity should be sought. 

- But without enlarging upon this thought which does not fall 
in with my subject, I affirm that this dull process of disintegra- 
tion disturbs us all; that, born to be members of a spiritual 
family, made to love, to believe, and suffer with sister souls, 
and feeling all our moral strength multiplied tenfold by sym- 
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‘pathy, we do not pass unscathed through our era; impulse 
fails us, and for want of being drawn on by one of those vast 
currents of life and of zeal which have often swept over the 
world, we fall into apathy and discouragement. 

That is not all. Our age has another character ; it is, it 
wants to be, practical. ‘The enotmous progress of exact 
sciences and the wonders of invention attract minds with 
strange force toward this lower world. Men believe in what 
they touch, in what they feel. A scorn scarcely dissembled 
‘confronts inquiries which reach beyond the world of sense or 
.of pure logic. The supernatural passes for mysticism, and this 
word, with many, is a condemnation without appeal. 

This tendency reacts on the Church. It is certain that the 
‘same utilitarianism is invading it. A religion of facts and of 
sentiments is desired. When preaching sets forth pre-eminently 
the great Christian doctrines, when it shows the divine super- 
natural side of revealed truths, it loses its interest. Our hearers, 
' without knowing it, wish to have to do with man rather than 
with God. If we speak to them of themselves, of their struggles, 
of their doubts, of their temptations, of their sorrows, their 
‘sympathy and emotion are awakened. If we fathom the 
revealed doctrine, their interest languishes. . But this, believe 
it, is fatal tothe soul. It is neither good nor healthful for man 
to dwell too long upon himself; it is not thence that he will 
ever draw strength and elevation. The Gospel has wonderfully 
understood this, since it tends always to lift our thoughts on 
high toward “the hills from whence cometh our help ;” on 
high, that is, toward the upper world, toward Him who when 
here was the living image cf the invisible God. The great 
epochs of life, of faith, of powerful action, have been those when 
- Heaven has opened upon humanity. Man in depending upon 
himself can become but a stoic, and the last word of stoicism 
is despair and suicide. ‘Thus, always when religion is, and 
wants to be, only human, it produces discouragement. 

These are some of the causes which will explain to you the 
condition in which so many souls languish at the present time. 
Add to these the influence of certain tendencies of spirit and 
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temperament, causes entirely physical, which act in a mysterious 
but powerful manner on the moral state. Add to these that 
inclination which the most serious minds have to look on the 
sad side of human things. Add those tendencies which exist 
in all ages, but which, in the general condition which I have 
just described, develop with much more power and rapidity ;— 
and you will comprehend why nothing is rarer in these days. 
than that joyous, heroic, serene faith which characterised other 
ages; you will understand that discouragement is an enemy 
which must be combated at all hazards. -All feel it, all 
mourn it. 4 

In certain circles it is sought to escape from it by excesses 
of feverish zeal. The imagination is excited by the prospect 
of the immediate realization of the promises of prophecy. 
There is thus produced an enkindling more or less sincere; 
but this galvanic excitement is soon followed by a more pro- 
found prostration. These fictitious but intermittent flashes 
only terminate in changing this languor into incredulity. 
What must be done then? you will say to me. I will answer 
you, Build up your life on another foundation than that of 
your passing impressions; fix it upon the central, eternal. 
truth which dominates over the fluctuations of opinions and. 
beliefs ; live in Jesus Christ ; and upon the heights to which 
this communion lifts you, breathe the vivifying air which alone. 
can give you strength. Then only can you oppose faith to. 
sight, the eternal to the transitory, and thanksgiving to dis-- 
couragement. But this is to tell you that you must be, must (it: 
may be) become again, Christians. Now this remedy, the 
only efficacious one for the evil under which we all suffer, is. 
not to be reached in a single day. 

I agree to it; so, after having pointed it out to you, I hasten 
to descend with you upon the ground of immediate action.. 
Let us inquire under what forms discouragement most fre- 
quently takes possession of us, and by what weapons it can be: 
repulsed. This invisible and gloomy enemy which attacks us. 
secretly in the twilight of our vacillating faith, let us bring it. 
out to-day into broad day-light; let us look at it with a firm 
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straightforward look : to understand it well, is already to have 
half vanquished it. 

In going to the bottom of things I discover two principal 
causes of the discouragement of the Christian. The first is 
the greatness of the task which God sets before him; the 
second is his inability to accomplish it. 

I say first, the greatness of the task which God sets before 
us. What! doubtless some enthusiastic soul will reply to me, 
is it not this very greatness which kindles in the heart of the 
Christian an ambition that nothing can extinguish? Yes, I 
agree to it, we are so constituted that every time the ideal of 
love and holiness to which the Gospel calls us,-is presented to 
us in its sublime beauty, our heart vibrates with a profound 
assent, and we feel that it is for this end that we were created. 
But when we must not only admire but act, when we must no 
longer let the imagination kindle at a perfection which ravishes 
it, but must realise this perfection in life, then we measure 
‘ with dismay the distance which separates us from it, and dis- 
couragement seizes us. 

See what takes place in human affairs. Let a commonplace 
mind propose some end commonplace like himself, it will cost 
him but little trouble to attain it ; artist, thinker, or poet, he 
will be easily satisfied. But let a true genius conceive a 
sublime ideal, let him seek to reproduce it, you will hear him 
mourn over his failures. Each of his efforts will perhaps 
produce a masterpiece which will satisfy everybody but himself. 
It will be like the greatest poet of Rome commanding that his 
immortal work be burned at his death; like Saint Cecilia, 
according to one of the most beautiful legends of the middle 
age, breaking her musical instruments when she hears in the 
distance the chorus of angels. 

Suppose now that the Scriptures had proposed no other end 
for us to attain than worldly integrity, that wholly external 
probity which looks to the outside of life, which confines itself 
to the worship of honour and decorum. All would aim at it 
without doubt, for all would be confident of reaching it. But 
when it is a question of being holy before God as well as 
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before men, of subjecting to the divine law not only our acts, 
but our intentions, and of bowing day after day, hour after 
hour, under the sanctifying discipline of the Spirit of God,— 
then the further we advance, the farther off seems the end, and 
the very greatness of our task rises before us sometimes, as 
before one in a nightmare there rises a huge wall which must 
be scaled at all hazards, 

Let us suppose again that the Gospel had proposed to us no 
other ideal of charity than the love of country, and that it called 
upon us to seek in humanity only the triumph of a political 
system ; none would recoil before this end. But you all know 
that it demands something other than this, You know that it 
prescribes for us not only that love of our neighbours, which 
is after all only an enlarged selfishness, but charity, and, if 
need be, charity which goes even as far as sacrifice; you know 
that it spreads before us like an open field all the miseries, all 
the sufferings of humanity ; that it does not permit us to ignore 
even the cries of distress which come to us from the extremities 
of the world. You know that it forbids us to repose in our 
ease and in a satisfied selfishness; that it binds us in some 
measure to all the sorrows which surround us; that it cries 
out to us as to Cain, “ What hast thou done with thy brother?” 
and that before our cowardice, always ready to give up this 
sublime task, it lifts up, like an accusing image, the bloodstained 
and divine form of crucified Love. 

Now, this is what terrifies us, this is what wounds and irri- 
tates us. Oh! how much more would we prefer a religion 
which leaves us to ourselves, and does not invade our inde- 
pendence and lay its hand upon our heart! Shall I dare to 
say it? There are times when all the wicked powers of our 
soul angrily revolt against that law of love and holiness ; times 
when we say to God, ‘Why hast Thou made it known unto 
me? Why, while others go along careless and joyous, carried 
away at the will of their pleasure, their interest and their lusts, 
why hast Thou put before me this task which overwhelms me 
by its very greatness? Why hast Thou created in my con- 
science that thirst for holiness which troubles all my wicked 
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joys? Why hast Thou placed in my heart that love which 
poisons all my pleasures and makes me feel, even in their 
delights, their bitterness and the nothingness of their vanity ?” 

Thus do our foolish complaimings ascend to God, and yet, 
what would we wish Him to do? ‘That He demand less of 
us, that He propose to us less than holiness, less than love ? 
But what a God would He be who would be satisfied in this 
way? Ah! you would not believe in Him for a single day. 
He would be inferior to you, and your conscience would exact 
that which He Himself no longer exacted. My brethren, we 
must choose, either to degrade the divine law to the level of 
our base nature, or to raise our nature to the level of the divine 
law. 

Alas! You know what most men are doing; they are effac- 
ing, by continuous contact with -the world, the image of God 
engraven on their hearts, deforming the soul in order to bend 
it to the accepted standard of morals, smothering the voice of 
their conscience and heart. But you cannot do this. If I 
should counsel you thus for a moment, if from this pulpit, in 
order to please your selfishness, I preached a degraded stan- 
dard of morals, you might applaud me, but there would be 
something in you which would despise my preaching. No, 
you know too much to renounce the ideal to which God calls 
you. All the reasonings, all the sophisms of the world and of 
your own heart will try in vain to bring about the change. A 
voice, supreme, imperative, cries out to you, that it is to God 
your life must be brought back, to that God who owns you by 
right of creation, and by right of salvation. Instead of de- 
grading the divine law to the level of your nature, the only 
solution to this.terrible problem which is worthy of God and 
of yourselves is to elevate your nature to the level of the law 

_of God; but is this solution possible? It is, for it ought to 
be ; itis, because our conscience affirms it to us; it is, because 
God declares it to us; and He who knows of what we are 
made, He who knows our miseries, our corruption, and our 
incurable weakness, does not wish to present to us any other 
end than to be like Him. Dare to say He beguiles us, dare 
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to say that He holds up before us an end impossible of attain- 
ment, that He trifles with us in creating in our souls a desire 
without object, a hunger without appease, a search without 
issue ;—or, rather, believe in the God of the Gospel who places 
before us the ideal, and incites us unceasingly to realise it ; 
who calls us, converts us, regenerates us, and after having 
commenced the work of our salvation wishes to continue and 
complete it. 

But here I hear your objection. You agree with me that 
the end which the. Gospel proposes to us is alone worthy of 
God and of yourselves ; but you oppose to me your experi- 
ence, you show me your languishing faith, your stationary life, 
your fruitless efforts, and you are ready to repeat with the 
prophet, “As for me, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for naught, and in vain.” The ill success of his labour 
is, as we have already said, the second cause of the Christian’s 
discouragement. 

Before replying to you, my brethren, let me recall to you a 
fact which you like myself may have observed. Do you know 
what Christians mourn the most deeply over the ill success of 
their efforts? They are almost always the most active and the 
most advanced Christians. Yes, listen to it, that man whose 
sanctified life is a model to you, who lives in the midst of the 
world as not of the world, who preaches by his works more 
than by his words, who, severe toward himself, lenient toward 
others, astonishes you by his vigilance, his self-denial, his 
charity. You will hear him mourn over his weaknesses, his 
lukewarmness, his little zeal: you will hear him speak with a 
sincere dismay of all the bounties God has bestowed on him 
for so many years, of the responsibility which weighs on his 
soul, of the time he has lost, of the opportunities he has 
missed ; you will hear him apply to himself without affectation 
the most humiliating passages of Scripture, and ask God to 
pardon even his good works where his own eye recognises 
the tares with the wheat, and the dirt mixed with the pure 
gold. Or yet again, draw near to those giants of the spiritual 
order, those workmen of God who in different ages have been 
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called Elijah, St. Paul, Chrysostom, St. Bernard, Luther, or . 
Whitfield, and who confound you by the immense work which 
they have accomplished :—you will hear them groan under the 
small results of their works. Elijah cries out to God: ‘Take 
away my life, Iam not better than my fathers.” Isaiah pro- 
nounces the words of my text: “I have spent my strength for 
naught, and in vain.” St. Paul trembles in fear of having been 
a useless labourer; St. Bernard expresses in his last letters the 
painful feeling of having accomplished almost nothing. Cal- 
vin dying said to those who surrounded him: “ All that I have 
done has been of no value. The wicked will gladly seize upon 
this word. But I repeat it, all that I have done has been of 
no value, and I am a miserable creature.” ! 

What must we conclude? ‘That these men did nothing? 
No, but, that in the presence of the ideal which God has 
put in their heart, their work appeared to them almost lost. 
It is in effect, my brethren, that it enters into God’s plan 
’ to conceal from us almost always the results of what we do 
- for Him. In other domains the success of truth appears 
often visible, illustrious. Here it seems as if the seed were 
lost, the bread swallowed up under the waters on which it 
was cast, and all work in the end remained fruitless, 

Why does God will it? First of all, doubtless, that faith 
may be exercised. Picture, if but an instant, a Christian life, 
where each effort will bear its fruits, where response will 
follow prayer, harvest seed-time, and the joy of deliverance 
long and painful sacrifices. In such a case who would not 
be a Christian, who would not want to be one at this price ? 
Self-interest would be the first motive with all, and the king- 
dom of God would be peopled with mercenaries. But where 
would be the sublime spectacle of the faith which hopes, 
which waits and acts without seeing, and how could God 
glorify Himself therein? But God does not wish to be served 
by mercenaries. He often hides from His children the fruit 
of their labours, to the end that they may work for Him and 
not for themselves ; He hides it from them in order that they 
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may find in Him their recompense, and not in the result of 
their work, nor in the outward success which would take the 
place of His approbation, nor even in the progress of a sancti- 
fied life, for perfection apart from Him might become an idol. 
But it is not only to strengthen our faith that God treats us 
thus, it is also to humble us, Ah! my brethren, how seldom 
is it that man can bear success, and not bend under its 
weight! You have often in the world admired a great man 
from a distance; as long as you knew only his works, he 
seemed to you placed on a pedestal, a prestige surrounded 
him, everything about him seemed on the level of his genius, 
and you would have believed him elevated far above all our 
littleness. So have you thought until you got a close view of 
him ; then you were astonished to find in that soul of savant, 
artist, or writer, all the miseries that over-excited self-love and 
vanity can develop; you have seen him, a prey to sordid 
envies, depreciate his rivals, deny the genius of others, unite 
pedantry with ostentation ; you have seen the finest talents 
associated with the smallest character, and you have grieved 
over humanity because of it. Do I draw here an imaginary 
picture, and is it not a fact a thousand times observed? 
There is in success an intoxication which few men can bear. 
Picture to yourself, then, success in a divine work becoming 
thus a source of intoxication to him who obtains it, seducing 
his mind, swelling his heart and filling it with vanity the most 
unworthy, at the very moment when he is talking of what is 
grandest, most sacred in the world. Picture to yourself—oh 
the blasphemy of it!—a St. Paul, full of himself, intoxicated 
with his own glory, seeking to make a name for himself, 
working but.for his own interests. Now this is the scandal 
which God would spare His Church, and, while in all other 
domains the most ardent selfishness and the most glaring 
pride often attain the grandest results, God. has willed that, 
in His kingdom, the empire of souls shall belong only to 
those who renounce themselves. Thus, in order to save His 
servants from the intoxication of success, it pleases Him to 
hide from them the result of their work, and to send them in 
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the midst of their most fruitful activity the most bitter incite- 
ments to discouragement. Severe discipline of love, by which 
He recovers those whom He loves, and chastises those whom 
‘He makes His chosen instruments ! 

It is not only humility which He teaches them in this 
school, it is moreover gentleness and compassion. Success. 
alone will never develop these. Success gives strength. 
Strength! Ah! that is a great deal, without doubt: but some- 
thing besides strength is needed to do good here below. If 
there are times when a strong arm is necessary, there are 
other times when what is most necessary is a soft and delicate 
hand which does not break the bruised reed. When Jesus. 
pronounced that sublime word, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” He did 
not add, ‘‘ Come unto Me, for I am strong ;” He said, “‘ Come 
unto Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” Admirable 
expression which shows all the power of the lowly, hidden 
’ virtues of tenderness and of compassion. These virtues He 
possessed to the full, He whom the Bible calls by turns the 
Lion of Judah and the Lamb of God. But He will produce 
them—O the marvel of it !—in a former Pharisee, in Saul of 
Tarsus. He will make of this hero of the faith, of this giant, 
this invincible wrestler, a man who can write to the Thessa- 
lonians, “‘I was gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children.” He will produce in this rugged, haughty, 
proud nature the most delicate features of the most exquisite 
charity. How will He do it? By breaking his power, by 
leaving a thorn in the flesh, by exercising him in the austere 
school of patience. Is it not this that can alone explain to 
you the gentleness of Paul, and that tender solicitude for the 
feeble which throbs all through his epistles ? 

Well, I appeal to yourselves, when you are suffering, when 
your soul wavers under doubt, do you need then one of those: 
strong souls, whose serene and never troubled faith ignores 
your perplexities? No, you need a soul which, like your 
own, has mourned, which has suffered with your sufferings, 
known your doubts, followed your obscure paths. O my 
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brethren, all ye who have known, as we, the sorrows of dis- 
couragement, you who have prayed without a response, have 
laboured without result, what was it that most consoled you 
in those bitter hours? Was it not such avowals as this of my 
text? When you have heard an Elijah groan because of 
having laboured in vain, an Isaiah crying, “I have spent my 
strength for naught, and in vain,” have you not blessed those 
sister souls, in whom you may recognise your own struggles, 
your griefs, your pains, and have you not felt your heart 
become calm, your faith grow strong, in seeing that at so 
many centuries’ distance you are but enduring the trials from 
which these great believers came out victorious ? 

Here is the reason, my brethren, so far at least as we can 
understand it, why God conceals from us the. fruit of our 
labours. Mark it well, however, that this fruit is only hidden ; 
it will appear in due time. No, no one in serving the Lord 
has the right to say, “I have laboured in vain.” Let him say 
it who has succeeded in everything, and who has cared only 
for himself—him who has seen his coffers filled, his schemes 
realised, and prosperity surpassing his hopes. Let him say it 
even when all come to congratulate him on his immense 
labour, on his life so well filled up, on his enormous success ; 
for, in working for himself alone, he has done but a work of 
naught. But the believer who has referred his life to God, 
though he has been able only to accomplish in. sécret the 
humblest of works, though he has been able only to mourn 
in forced inaction and in sickness, has never the right to say, . 
“Tis in vain I have laboured.” ‘There is no work so small 
that God does not accept and reward it, if it has been 
prompted by love to Him. You never know all the good 
you do, when you do good. Those heroes of the Bible when, 
faithful to duty, they humbly died to accomplish it, did they 
know what a heritage of strength, courage, and edification 
they were leaving to all the centuries to come? When St. 
Stephen, the first of the martyrs, sinking under the blows of 
those who stoned him, lifted heavenward an angelic look and 
prayed for his executioners, did he know that that look and 
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that prayer would make upon the conscience of one of the 
witnesses of that scene an indelible impression, and that by a 
wonderful union the magnificent apostolate of Paul would be 
connected with his death ? 

And you, when you utter a humble and firm word of 
testimony to the truth, do you know whither the wind will 
carry that precious seed and in what heart it will take root? 
Do you know what result will follow some day from that 
sacrifice which was unobserved, that devotion which is des- 
pised, that patient love which seems to remain without fruit ? 

And even when nothing of it shall remain upon the earth, 
and the indifference of the world shall seem to conceal for ever 
your labours and your sacrifices, there will be left you the 
consolation of the prophet, “ My judgment is with the Lord, 
and my work with my God.” Yes, this it is which ever 
constitutes the strength of the Christian. Solitary, deserted, 
despised by men, he has for witness, for approver, for judge, 
‘the invisible Master, whom nothing escapes and by whom 
nothing is forgotten. God has seen him, that suffices him 
he has not lost his reward. 

Does this imply, my brethren, that I would appeal indi- 
rectly to interested motives, and exhort you to labour with 
the view of assured wages? We are often reproached with 
this; I hear to-day a haughty philosophy tell us that after all 
we only know how to work for success; I hear our modern 
stoics thus assail, from the height of their serenity, our hope 
in the final recompense. ‘They tell us, these pretended sages, 
that the approbation of conscience suffices, and that the 
honest man needs nothing more. What do they mean by 
this? _ That the good should be loved for itself, and not from 
a motive outside of the good; that God should be served not 
because He rewards, but because He is the truth itself? Is 
this their idea? But we have said this before them, and a, 
thousand times have we in the name of the Gospel combated 
that servile, interested spirit, which seeks its own while pre- 
tending to serve God. But while condemning the grosser 
motive, the inferior allurement of recompense, shall we go so 
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far as to say that the approval of conscience suffices? No, 
my brethren, this were to ignore human nature, to crush its best 
instincts. We cannot be our own end, nor our own judge; 
we cannot be a reward unto ourselves. We must have a 
witness of our conduct, a look which encourages us, a heart 
which understands us. What demands it also is that impera- 
tive need of justice which wills that the good never come to 
naught, but that it find its sanction in the disposition, in the 
approbation of the universal Judge. If you only leave to man 
his conscience, you will have the grand but hopeless spectacle 
of the Stoicism which commits suicide in order to escape from 
the triumph of evil. If, on the contrary, you show us a God 
who understands us, who encourages us, who counts our sighs, 
our tears, our sacrifices, you kindle in the heart of humanity a 
courage which nothing can extinguish, not even the bitterest 
ill-success. Count, if you can, all the souls which this feeling 
alone upholds against despair. 

Often on Sunday morning when we unite in our songs and 
prayers, and feel our faith grow strong in fraternal communion, 
I think of those from whom these blessings are withheld; I 
think of that isolated pastor, pursuing laboriously his ministry 
in the midst of an indifferent or perhaps hostile people, pray- 
ing without response, preaching without success, and forced 
to say in looking back—‘“‘T have laboured in vain, I have spent 
my strength for naught, and in vain ;” I think of that mission- 
ary stationed in a pagan land, gathering together a few 
proselytes who scarcely understand him, and feeling that al’ 
the aspirations of his heart are withering under a freezing 
indifference, a stupid and gloomy opposition. For such, each 
of these Sundays, which are the Church’s festivals, is as it were 
a new trial of faith, when the bitter sense of the vanity of their 
efforts comes to haunt them unceasingly. Ah! my brethren, 
these are the heroes of the faith. One often looks at ministers 
who are encouraged by success and says of them, “What 
ardour! what zeal!” As for me, I would say to you, even as 
Jesus Christ, “Is it there you look?” Is it a great task and a 
very difficult mission to preach’ to sympathetic hearts and 
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minds, to speak the truth where one is sure beforehand that it 
will be listened to and perhaps accepted? Ah! if God in 
His divine wisdom did not see fit to join to such a ministry 
secret crosses and hidden humiliations, how much reason 
would there be to fear that in pursuing it one is walking by 
sight rather than by faith, that the approbation of man takes 
the place of the approbation of God! No, the real com- 
batants, the true heroes are those in unknown and inglorious 
posts, confronting alone an incredulous world, alone in be- 
lieving, in hoping, in loving, called by a severe dispensation 
to sow without reaping, and scoffed at perhaps by an unbelief 
which thrusts at them the word of the psalm, “What. is thy 
God doing?” 

Ah! I know that God, who sees them and knows their 
anguish, reserves for them secret compensations ; I know that 
in their isolation they advance farther than we in the com- 
munion of Christ’s sufferings, and that they feel more closely 
‘united to the crucified Witness of unheeded truth, who saw 
His own ministry despised, who reached out His arms to a 
rebellious people, who wept over Jerusalem, and whose dying 
eyes gazed upon.a people who cursed.Him. But what would 
they do, I ask you, if they had not this refuge? What would 
they do if they could not say with the prophet, “‘ My judgment 
is with the Lord, and my work with my God”? 

But why choose these extreme examples! After all, mark 
it well, this trial is the lot of all of us, if we are truly disciples 
of Jesus Christ. The best part of our life escapes the world, 
for the world sees but the exterior. There are virtues, 
sacrifices, which are recompensed here on earth by recognition 
and love. But this is the exception. Do you know what 
keeps the world alive, do you know what saves humanity? 
It is those thousands of obscure acts, of unknown devotions, 
of silent sacrifices of which God alone is witness, and which 
would not happen but for Him. Yes, if there are Christian. 
nations who carry with them the future of the world—that is 
to say progress, liberty, faith and hope—if there is on earth 
an asylum for the suffering, .if there is a church where the 
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gospel can be preached, all this had not been possible, be sure 
of it, except by virtue of heroism in the past, of self-sacrifices 
buried in oblivion. Like those Roman walls, formed of small 
stones joined by an imperishable cement, which have braved 
the assaults of centuries, the foundations of the Church are 
formed of small virtues which none can ever estimate. 

We are the inheritors of eighteen centuries of sacrifices, and 
of these the world sees but the least part. No ear hath heard, 
no voice will rehearse all of the anguish, nor of the firmness, 
the sublime courage which is hidden in those cells, in those 
dungeons where the martyrs of the faith have yielded up their 
lives by thousands ; nor can any one tell all of the forgivings, 
the generous forgettings, the sacrifices, the victories over the 
flesh and over pride, which the Christian faith accomplishes 
every day in our own midst. But how would these dearly- 
bought triumphs, which often cost so many tears, be possible 
if the Christian were not able to say, “My judgment is with 
the Lord, and my work with my God”? 

To work then, discouraged souls! Shake off that gloomy 
torpor which paralyses you, that unhealthy sadness in which 
you delight. To work! And do not add to the many days 
lost in the past, as many new days given up to a fruitless 
regret. Oh that you may bring to the service of the adorable 
Master all that worldlings know how to give of their time, 
heart, and life to that vanity which destroys them! Is it not 
in the service of the world that it may be said, “I have 
laboured in vain! I have spent my strength for naught, and in 
vain”? And if one does not say it to-day while dazzled by its 
fleeting lustre, will he not be compelled to say it at that 
dreadful moment when illusion will be impossible, when Death 
will speak, when the world can no longer offer consolation or 
hope, and when account must be rendered to God of the 
talents He has confided to us? O despair! O misery! To 
have lived only for self; to have played perhaps a great part, 
attained a high position, gained fortune and fame, and after all 
that, to discover that one’s life has been wasted, and that the 
all-essential has been forgotten! ‘To learn all this, but too 
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late, to see the night of one’s agony illuminated by the light of 
the Gospel as by the lightning’s flash, to understand how one 
ought to live at the moment when one must die ! 

Well, these dreadful surprises you, my brethren, do not 
fear. You know whither your life leads, for it reaches to 
eternity, and whatever may be your trials, you have the 
unspeakable joy of serving the living and faithful God. And 
you who know all the grandeur, all the beauty of a Christian 
life, who believe that not one of your efforts is lost, who bring 
each his stone to the great edifice which God is raising 
through the centuries,—do you groan, do you bow your heads 
‘and drop your arms from ‘weariness, do your hearts fail you? 
You believe’ in the victory of redeeming love, and do you show 
to the world a languishing and joyless piety, a discoloured 
religion, an extinguished hope? And what success, what 
triumph do you expect to obtain, what proselyting would you | 
accomplish? No, no, it is not in looking at yourself or your 
barren work, it is in looking to the Captain and the Finisher 
of the faith, that you will: feel strengthened. Security, 
strength, salvation, victory, are found in beholding the Sun of 
righteousness, who carries healing in His beams. 

Lift your eyes on high, then, disciples of Jesus Christ ! 
Aeaiast all the evils of nature, all the sadness of the soul, all 
the delusions of earth, hold up the unspeakable beauty of the 
everlasting good. Above this world, which despises you and 
scoffs at you, see your God who is ict at you, listen to the 
saints who applaud you. Rejoice even in those who mock 
your efforts, for they will obtain inheritance from your sacri- 
fice ; and if anything can save them, it is your indomitable 
fidelity, your untiring love. Courage! and after every ill- 
success and-every defeat, repeat these steadfast words, “ My 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God!” 
Amen. — 
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. Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby.” HEB. xii. ip 1 ‘ 


T is of sorrow I would shea to- mp This gees has 
been forced upon me by the very circumstance which 
brings us. here. .We often hear of assemblies meeting to 
discuss. questions of science, art, industry; agriculture—to 
encourage the grand and peaceable improvements of the 
human mind. Now, here we are in presence of a strange 
exhibition, here is a competition open upon a subject of 
actual and painful interest; here we have before us, so to 
speak, a summary of all possible human sufferings. What 
could be our theme but the afflicted, and the mission which 
God calls us to fulfil towards them? Besides, wherever we 
turn, the subject of sorrow is always opportune. ‘There are 
_ other questions to which we give’ our attention when it suits 
our purposes to do so; there are problems to which we will- 
ingly apply the words of Felix to Paul: “ When I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee.” Sorrow is not one of these ‘ 
it does not wait until we seek it or appoint to it a time of 
meeting ; it comes to us of its own accord, unexpectedly some- 
times, and seizes us with a violent and tenacious grasp. None 
can escape it. A man unacquainted with suffering would. be 
a monstrous exception. We might be tempted to believe that 
such a one is forgotten of God. But God forgets no one. 


1 This sermon was preached in 1879 at Laforce, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the foundation of John Bost’s Asylums for epileptics, idiots, 
and sufferers of all ages and conditions. 
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The hour comes and, for many of us, it has already come, _ 
when suffering starts up before our eyes and exclaims: “ Now 
‘is thy turn!” You have doubtless seen the farnous painting 
of a modern artist, Zhe Call of the Condemned, during the 
Reign of Terror. The prisoners, already sentenced by the 
revolutionary tribunal, are there, huddled up together in the 
vast hall and beneath the low arches of the Conciergerie. In 
the back-ground, the door stands open, and the jailer, behind 
whom the fatal chariot is visible, reads. the names written 
upon the list of death. All listen; some have already risen 
and press the hands of their friends in a farewell grasp ;' others, 
whose countenance is ghastly and full of anguish, wait; others 
veil their feelings beneath stoical scorn; they seem to say: 
‘* To-day or to-morrow, what matters?’ It is but a question 
of time.” Thus is it with each of us; we are doomed to 
suffer; none of us is forgotten on the roll of the elect of 
affliction, 

Well! here is a strange fact: this question of suffering, the 
most universal and individual, the.most ancient and actual of 
all questions, remains one of those which ‘natural reason is 
absolutely incompetent to elucidate. To convince yourselves 
of the truth of this assertion, do not refer to modern _philo- 
_ sophers, for these have lived in a world enlightened by Chris- 
tianity ; they cannot, even if they wished it, quench this light 
any more than the man of science can, in the physical order, 
quench the light of the sun. Interrogate the ancient world, 
the Greek or Roman societies with their most illustrious 
philosophers, and you will find that every one of them, in 
presence of suffering, has but one of two counsels to’ give 
man : dissipation with Epicurus, or indifference with the stoic 
Zeno. Pleasure or insensibility, such are their two opposite 
solutions, the only two between which the ancient world was 
divided. I cannot, however, forget that some few more clear- 
sighted souls have seen, in affliction, a mysterious instrument 
of Providence, a means of education for man; but these were 
only stray gleams, like flashes of lightning illumining the 
darkness of ancient philosophy.. If you ask for a significant 
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proof of this, I shall find it in the writings of the author wick 
we are told, was, of all ancient philosophers, the one who rose 
highest in the order of moral truths, since his works are, on 
several points, said to be on a level with the Gospel. This is 
what Seneca writes to a mother who had lost her son by 
death: “ Prejudice, which causes us to mourn so long, leads 
us further than nature commands. See how vehement are 
the regrets of dumb animals, yet how short is their duration ! 
Cows that have lost their offspring moan but two or three 
days; mares pursue their wild and wandering course no: 
longer. When the savage beast has followed the traces of her 
young and scoured the forest in every direction, when she has. 
returned time after time to the den ravaged by the hunter, her 
fierce grief is very soon appeased. ‘The bird that whirls with 
startling cry round her empty nest, is quieted in an instant, and 
resumes her wonted flight. No animal long regrets its young ;: 
man alone loves to nurse his sorrow, and grieves, not by reasom 
of what he feels, but in proportion as he has determined to. 
grieve” (Consolation to Marcia, ch. vii.) Having read this. 
page, open the Gospel and, with adoration, acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude you owe to Jesus Christ. 

This gloomy problem of sorrow, of its universal but some- 
times so prodigiously unequal distribution, is the stumbling-- 
block of human. reason. <A righteous man of the Old 
Testament, Asaph, relates that he had vainly tried to solve- 
it, that his mind had wasted its powers and his heart its. 
peace in the endeavour, until the hour when he entered the- 
sanctuary of the Almighty, where he heard the voice of 
Jehovah (Ps. lxxiii. 16-21). Let us imitate him, let us enter 
the sanctuary of Christian revelation, and behold the light 
which the Gospel casts upon this question which our natural 
intelligence is utterly unable to elucidate. 

The Scriptures do not treat the problem of suffering’ in a 
systematic manner ; neither on this point nor on any other 
do they proceed ater the manner of philosophy. They give 
us no answer to the many questions which our anxious minds. 
are ever ready to raise, but what they tell is sufficient, in the. 
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first place, to silence all our murmurings, by justifying the 
very character of God. 

‘According to Holy Writ, eineane is nenher a simply 
natural phenomenon nor an effect of the primordial will of 
the Creator. Everybody is aware that the ancients explained . 
its origin either by the influence of the disordered elements 
of matter which all, Plato included, considered as the prin- 
ciple of evil, or by the condition of the finite being con- 
demned, by his very nature, to suffer until the day when he 
will be permitted, according to the dream of. Hindoo wisdom, 
to lose himself in the infinite. These hypotheses make of 
suffering a fatality. According to Scripture it is an anomaly. 
God did not will it, God did not ordain it ; in the beginning, 
- God beheld His work, and lo, it was good. Suffering is the 
logical, inevitable consequence of the false relation in which 
‘man has placed himself with God. If this relation was what 
it should be, free submission in love, harmony would reign 
‘everywhere, and sorrow would be unknown; but the creature 
has preferred revolt to submission. In separating itself from 
God, it has condemned itself to suffering. ‘‘ Thou hast fallen, 
O Israel, by thine iniquity ” (Hosea xiv. 2). 

- Suffering; therefore, is the result of the rebellious attitude 
which the creature has assumed; it has entered the heart of 
’ mankind like sin itself, and from this ever-open source it - 
spreads, in virtue of the mysterious law of solidarity, to every 
individual man; not a day dawns, not an hour flows by, not 
a moment passes but some human being suffers and dies ; 
the wailings of sorrow fall upon our ears as incessantly as 
the sinister clamour of the sins and crimes of earth reach the 
throne of the Most High God. 

But, if Scripture lays down this grand general principle 
that suffering is the consequence of sin, it affirms, none the 
less clearly, that, in our earthly life, sin and suffering are 
never fully equivalent; it forbids our drawing from excep-» 
tional affliction the inference of exceptional guilt ; it interdicts 
our taking the Divine balance into our own hands and inter- 
preting the judgments of God according to our imperfect 
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knowledge of things. This idea is the substance of the Book 
of Job; that is what Jesus Christ teaches. when, speaking of 
men who had fallen victims, some to an unforeseen accident, 
others to a summary execution, He exclaims: “ Suppose ye, 
_ that these were sinners above all others? I tell you, Nay.” 
Admirable words, which recall us to the sentiment of our 
ignorance and enforce upon us the silence of humility. 

Such, in a few words, is the teaching of. Scripture on what 
we might call the theoretical side of the ‘problem of suffering. 
But if, looked at in this. light, this teaching appears to us 
measured and limited, everything changes when we look at 
it from:a practical’ point of view. Here, light abounds: when 
we endeavour to demonstrate the providential action of suffer- 
ing, its salutary effects upon souls, the various and often 
sublime ends to which God makes it serve, we feel that 
lessons gush forth from every detail, and that we are verily at 
the school of the Divine educator. 

Let. us, first of all, lay down a principle : Suffering in itself 
is not good. _Men sometimes affirm the contrary. * They con- 
sider it as asanctifying power. They believe that it must neces- 
sarily consecrate and purify those it touches. Beside the 
bier of a man who has ‘suffered greatly, we frequently hear 
such words as these: “ He has had his -purgatory in this 
world.” Lightly, unhesitatingly, men suppose that whoever 
has thus been smitten is saved. 

Nothing is less certain than this, however. On the con- 
trary, it is a positive fact, that suffering can produce the most 
opposite effects. St. Augustine makes this observation with 
his wonted keenness. He compares affliction with the heat: 
which melts gold but. hardens clay, which favours the out- 
burst of life at the same time as it hastens the décomposition 
of the corpse. Everything, therefore, depends upon the 
inward condition of the sufferer. Suffering is what we make 
it. It can produce humiliation or revolt, it regenerates the 
heart or renders it a thousand times more vile; it is the 
pensive and gentle angel that brings us back to the true life, 
or the demon that beholds with a cynical sneer the nothing- 
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ness of all hope; it causes-the sacred source of repentant 
sorrow to gush forth, or; like a consuming fire, it parches and 
withers in the depths of the soul all the germs of the future. 
-It is blessed or accursed, it raises to a new life or it kills. 
The two wretches agonising upon Calvary, one on Christ’s 
right hand and one on His left, are both crucified, but the 
one believes whilst the other blasphemes ;, the one repents 
whilst the other hardens his heart. In consequence, the . 
point’ to be solved is, not only if we suffer, but if we accept 
affliction as coming from God. For those who bear suffering 
in this spirit I would show what it may be and what are the 
“fruits it may yield. 

Amongst these fruits, I remark four in particular: the 
deeper understanding of religious truth, the education of con- 
science, the expansion of the heart, the awakening of eternal 
hope. Let us endeavour to discover how these virtues may 
grow and ripen beneath the action of sorrow. 

In the first place, I say that affliction gives us a fuller 
understanding of religious truth. Not that it teaches us any- 
thing which is absolutely new, but.it makes realities of those 
beliefs which are often in danger of being considered by us 
as pure abstractions. You will be convinced of this if, for a 
moment, you examine the notion which sorrow gives us of 
God, of others, and of ourselves. 

As regards the truth concerning God. God, for the ee 
lect, is the necessary Being, the first principle, the Creator, 
and, what for many may remain an abstraction, the Heavenly 
Father. For many God exists only as a notion—as the car- 
dinal notion, in truth, but as a mere notion nevertheless. 
What is required that He may reveal Himself to such, as a 

‘living and: present Being, that truly religious faith may be 
joined, henceforth, to purely intellectual faith? A profound 
thinker? has told us, Man ‘must feel that he is dependent 
upon Him. Religion comes into existence together with the 
sentiment of dependence. Now,..what is most sure of pro- 
ducing this sentiment within us? Affliction. It is affliction 
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which brings low the pride of the strong and which disturbs 
the false security of unbelievers ; it is affliction which forces 
“us to bow the head and to confess ourselves conquered. © 
And just as it places us in presence of a Master, it often. 
reveals to us His justice and His holiness. Let us not be 
afraid to say it, if we had ceased to suffer, we might finally 
believe that our transgressions are of small account and that 
our inward law may with impunity be violated. But when 
affliction comes, when it stamps upon the brow the visible 
‘sign of chastisement, when not only physical suffering, but 
humiliation, strikes and ‘crushes us, then the necessity of 
atonement shines forth before our eyes in vengeful characters ; 
then we understand how dishonourable it is to ascribe to 
-God that spiritless lenity with which worldlings often veil His 
sacred character; then we understand that a supreme act of 
mercy must take place between Himself and us, ere we find 
peace anew. And affliction reveals to us, not only God’s 
holiness, but also, I am about to utter a strange word, it 
reveals also His goodness. Exclaim not that this is a 
paradox. I know that, for the unconverted and rebellious 
heart, sorrow is but an additional motive for revolt and 
scandal; but I know also (and the experience of ages attests 
the truth of this)—I know that the secret of:God’s mercies and 
the most exquisite delights of His love are best understood 
and felt by the broken and subdued heart. This is a daily 
observed fact ; it is not amongst the favoured ones of earth 
but amongst the afflicted that we find the most gratitude; the 
Church never more joyfully exalted the fidelity of God than 
when she walked beneath the burden of her own cross. Just 
as the darkness of night unveils to our gaze the splendours 
of the starry heavens, even so it is in the gloom of trial, in 
that night of the soul, that the eye of faith most clearly 
discerns the glories of Divine love. 

As regards the truth concerning men. This demands no 
proof. At all times it has been said; we.know men only when 
we have suffered. The individual whom success everywhere 
attends is thrice blindfolded. We must have fallen from a higher 
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station, we must have felt all the bitterness of poverty, to 
know how much the human heart contains of hardness or, to 
say the least, of prudent egotism. Scripture, doubtless, leaves 
us under no illusion whatever regarding human misery, but how 
believe it when we bask in the light of prosperity, when we 
meet naught but smiles and flattering words?. Humiliation, 
failure, reverses of fortune, prolonged sickness, destroy our 
illusions so completely that we are sometimes in danger of 
becoming unjust and of forgetting that, in man, however low 
he may have fallen, God-has stamped His impress and can 
accomplish His work. 

As regards the truth concerning ourselves. Does a man 
know himself when: he has not suffered? Does he take a 
setious view of. evil when he has not felt its pangs? Can he. 
have a correct idea of his weakness when he has not been 
vanquished? Let us avow it, whatever it may cost our pride 
to do so, it was when the prodigal son became hungry that he . 
‘thought of his forsaken home. It is in the hour of cruel 
deception that we measure the full value of the blessings we 
have lost. There are consciences which a thunderbolt alone 
is capable of awakening; there is in man a self-confidence 
which the blast of the tempest alone is capable of sweeping 
-away. ‘‘Ere I was afflicted, I went astray,” exclaims the - 
Psalmist. Where should we be if sorrow had not brought us 
back to the bitter sentiment of our weakness and nothingness ? 
If death is the wages of sin, suffering is its humiliating earnest, 
and we may well discern in it the cruel effigy of the master to 
whom we have sold ourselves. 

Therefore, affliction gives us a fuller understanding of the 
truths concerning ourselves, our fellow-men and God. 

It does more, it acts upon conscience, it subdues the will. 

To know truth is not enough. A man may see God and 
die. There is'a vast distance between the intelligence which 
understands the truth and ‘the will which lays hold upon it. 
For, to lay hold upon truth, we must rush towards it, we must 
break the bonds of selfishness, pride, human respect, slothful- 
ness, inveterate habits, tenacious and tyrannical lusts, all these 
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claims which pittd us in an inextricable network. : The wre 
ling would snap them asunder ; he never does, all these desires 
of conversion which, as Massillon said, amuse him, will amuse 
him to his .dying-day. But that which we cannot do, sorrow 
does ; it breaks all these chains, it stimulates our benumbed 
and slothful will, it drives us, ofttimes in spite of ourselves, 
_ towards Him who is able to cure us. Would the idolatrous 
Canaanite ever have thought of coming to Christ if her heart 
had not been rent by the fearful spectacle of her demon- 
possessed daughter? Would Jairus, ruler of the synagogue, 
have called the Saviour if he had not seen his child in the 
agony of death? Count those who followed Jesus during 
His ministry upon earth, question the innumerable multitudes 
which compose His retinue, throughout ages, and you will see 
that most of His disciples went to Him because they suffered. 
And here, amongst those who hear me, how many are there 
who have become Christians only because they’needed con- 
solation ? 

And as suffering has begun the work of their salvation, it- 
serves also to continue and perfect it. Without it, pride, 
self-will, guilty passion would spring up again like vivacious 
roots, but the hand of the Divine husbandman’ passes and 
cuts them off, and the sap of life, which would spread with so 
much vigour in wrong directions, is forced to rise and spread 
itself out in: holy affections. That is the explanation of so - 
many trials, known or unknown, but ever renewed, which God 
dispenses even to those who seem to be the holiest of men. 
Under this stern discipline, the ungrateful disctple murmurs, 
he speaks of fatality, he believes himself deserted of God. 
Blind and foolish one, who would repulse the hand of Him 
who blesses.whilst He smites, and who smites only that He 
may bless! 

Thirdly, I have indicated ‘the action of suffering upon the 
heart. We imust consider this side of our hey: for afew - 
moments. ; 

It is commonly believed that j joy renders the soul more open 
and loving ; but that is a belief which is derived from a most 
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superficial observation of things. True, happiness, especially 
when it is sudden: and unexpected, needs to spread itself out 
in kindly words, in munificent ‘deeds and even in sacrifice ; 
‘the worldling, the egotist and the miser, are all capable of such 
outbursts. There is a theatrical charity with which all a man’s 
vanity may concur when excited by a love of display; such 
a charity may, at a given moment, produce astonishing results. 
‘To do good, as an amusement, is a most fashionable proceeding 
In these days ; such virtues fail not to meet with their admirers. 
To flatter the taste of the day, to set oneself before the world 
in order to provoke charitable subscriptions, to appeal to 
equivocal passions for the greater success of a good cause, is a 
strange and new way of putting into practice the ancient motto 
that the end justifies the means. Moreover, on this point, those 
only who are willing to be duped fall into the snare, and we shall 
- not be simple enough to credit the apologists of such noisy 
_ exhibitions which will remain one of the curious featurés of 
our epoch. Let us return to the true. We shall, no doubt, 
acknowledge that real happiness may express itself in actions 
of pure gratitude, and that all happy hearts are not ungrate- 
ful. We must add, however, that continued felicity infallibly 
engenders selfishness, because one of its surest results is to 
~make us forget those who suffer, as our experience only too 
‘verily proves. In consequence, when God wishes to call forth 
from a heart a true, profound and lasting charity, it is almost 
always by affliction that He marks out the path to be followed. 
There is a fact which we may observe daily ; it is this: when 
a man is for the first time smitten with disease, for the first | 
time also he-thinks that others suffer like himself; this is for 
him a sort of discovery ; he knew the name of the disease 
which lays him low, but he did not really believe in its 
existence. We have heard of deaf and blind individuals, of | 
persons who have suddenly become poor; we have felt for 
them a sincere sentiment of superficial commiseration, but if 
wwe are unexpectedly threatened with one or other of these 
terrible trials, then the image of those whom it has before 
smitten starts up before our eyes, we are surprised to find 
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they are so many, we reproach ‘ourselves with Raving too. ee 
ignored them. 

From this experience flows sympathy, that Divine sentiment 
which signifies that we suffer with others, and which has 
become the mightiest power of consolation the world has 
ever known, It is to the afflicted that God has entrusted 
the sublime mission of consolation; the terms widow and 
deaconess originally signified one ad the same thing, and, in 
the order of joy, as in the order of mercy, it is the prerogative 
of the poor that they are called to enrich others. What is it, 
in reality, that has produced the Church and transformed the 
world? A unique, incomparable, inexpressible grief which 
has found its consummation in the sacrifice of the Cross. 
That is the ever-flowing, ever-open source at which all human 
generations come to quench their thirst, and whose waters 
renew and fertilise the most profoundly parched soil; that is 
what produces the most authentic acts of devotion, all oft- 
reiterated sacrifices, and that hidden life of Christian love 
without which the world would so soon return to natural 
selfishness ; that is, to death. We live upon a once accom- 
plished sacrifice, but a sacrifice which is reproduced and 
renewed daily in the humanity begotten by Jesus Christ. 

Finally, I have said that affliction is the means which God 
makes use of to awaken and entertain within us the sacred 
life of hope. Hope is that virtue of the soul by which we affirm 
that the future belongs to God; I say the future, without deter- 
mining any precise date, since, as the Scriptures declare (Mark 
xiii. 32), none knoweth, or can know, the day and hour in which 
the purposes of Providence shall be finally accomplished. We 
are commanded to hope, which shows that this virtue is not 
illusory, but it is and can be-valid only if it rests upon the 
promises of God. There is a superficial optimism, which has 
nothing in common with Christian hope, and which is a mere 
result of temperament, of moral levity, often entertained by 
voluntary illusions ; it is the house built upon the sand, and 
when trial falls upon it, it becomes a mass of ruins, Christian 
hope lies not at the soul’s surface, it dwells in its innermost 
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depths, and appears, radiant and stromg, in the hour when 
all things fail us. Now, is it not evident that hope is the 
daughter of affliction? It is not those that are satisfied who 
hope. Those that are satisfied find their reward here below, 
as Jesus Christ tells us (Matt. v. 5-16), and that is the manifest 
sign of their condemnation. .See the Jewish nation under the 
old dispensation: two nations mingle in this one nation. 
There we find the Israel according to the flesh, those whose 
dream is of earthly prosperity, of the support of Egypt and 
Assyria, of political alliances, of riches, of armies. Had they 
been the strongest, there had beeri in Judea.one empire more, 
having its Jehovah just as other nations had their Baalim, and: 
destined soon to fall into decline, leaving behind it but a very 
insignificant name in history. What then would have become 
of the kingdom of God? God had foreseen this, and, by the 
sacrament of suffering, He was preparing the Israel after the 
spirit, that is to say, souls that looked above and beyond 
‘earth, that refused to establish themselves in political glory, 
and to rest upon an arm of flesh, because they had a nobler 
ideal: these were the souls of whom the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells, the believers “who died ere they had received: 
the promises, but who had seen and hailed them from afar, 
and who declared that they were strangers and pilgrims here 
below, for they sought a better country, that is, the heavenly ” 
(Heb. xi. 13-16). 

Throughout the history of the Church I find these two 
nations ; if the Church is still standing, if she has not died, 
dishonoured by the ostentation, pride and pollution of her 
representatives on the earth, by so many crimes perpetrated 
in the name of Jesus Christ, we owe it to those of her chil- 
dren who from age to age have maintained the sacred tradi- 
tion of voluntary suffering and of sacrifice, and who have never 
ceased to expect the reign of God in righteousness and in 
truth. 

There exists, in the Roman Catholic religion, an institu- 
tion which has always impressed me strongly, it is what is 
called perpetual adoration: in certain monastic orders, nuns 
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relieve one another day and night, so that there are con- 
tinually some praying before the’ Holy Sacrament. I set 
aside the special dogma upon which is founded the belief in 
the real presence of Christ in thé host; I refer, only to the . 
grand thought that adoration should never be interrupted ; 
now, it is my, opinion that God has provided for this, and that 
the most efficacious means by which He attains this sublime 
end is suffering. When the gloom of night falls upon our 
cities and villages, when all creation seems to be wrapped in 
repose, see the light which faintly glimmers from yonder 
window ; in that room theré is a sufferer, and with sorrow you | 
reflect, as we have already said, that hourly, instantly, the 
law of suffering is being fulfilled here below. But think-also 
of the many prayers which rise from those beds of anguish, 
think of those accents of repentance, faith and hope which 
are the intercession of believing humanity on behalf of the 
humanity which is going down to perdition. That is per- 
petual adoration, and since it is through affliction that it 
rises without intermission towards heaven, suffering may 
indeed be blessed, for its final and supreme reason may be 
summed up in the word: “Glory to God!” 


(a 935M) 


REMEMBER, 
‘¢Son, remember.”—LUKE xvi, 25. 


ROM. the thrilling: parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
I shall select but one word for this day’s meditation: 
“Remember!” This word is the answer of the judge to the 
lamentations of the culprit, it is the calling up of all the past 
in justification of his present condemnation, it is the inexor- 
able sentence which shall seal the lips of the wretch, and 
deliver him up to the despair of an endless. remorse. But, if 
‘this word is terrible for the souls that hear it when it is too 
_ late,"it may be, if spoken when yet it is time, a means of 
salvation for those that are running to perdition, a warning 
- for those that are tempted, a powerful stimulus for those that 
serve God sincerely. 

Remember! Have you ever reflected upon that marvel- 
lous. phenomenon which is called memory? None is more 
widely known or more familiar to all. None is more 
mysterious. 

Daily, hourly, instantly are outward facts, sights, words, 
_ physical sensations, ideas, moral impressions, being stamped 
upon our brain and contributing to the formation of the 
being we call self. Without memory, it is obvious that we 
should be nothing, for the. present is constantly vanishing from 
us, and we are perpetually oscillating between the past and 
the future. It is our past which makes of us something, 
which gives us a moral or intellectual value, an individuality ; 
every judgment we form supposes remembrance. 

In what consists memory? Is it a mere material. pheno- 
menon? Is it simply the result of more or less forcible 
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impressions stamped upon the cerebral substance, which 
become more feeble as this substance itself decays, ‘and 
finally disappear when dissolution comes? Yes, if man is 
mere matter, if the centre of his personality is simply a 
material point which physiology has not yet discovered.. No, 
if, as we believe, this centre is spiritual, if it is conscious of 
its own existence and identity. Science proves that the con- 
stituting elements of our body, even those which seem to be 
thé most resisting, are incessantly being renewed, so that, in 
a given space of time, every one of the molecules which com- 
posed it has been transformed. But, notwithstanding this 
incessant evolution of atoms, there is a being (and this being 
is each one of us) that feels it own identity, that remembers 
what it has thought, felt, desired and said, ten, twenty, or 
thirty. years ago, that acknowledges itself as the responsible 
author of all this, that accuses itself of, or rejoices at it, as the 
case may be. Without this identity, of which memory is the 
guardian, there can be no human personality, nothing but a 
simple transitory agglomeration .of molecules which remain 
joined to one another during the space of a humart life, com-_ 
-pose a being which shall become a philosopher, a great 
captain, a peasant, or an artisan, and are finally engulfed in 
the eternal vortex of matter, to become, by a series of new 
combinations, a plant, an animal, a solid, liquid or vaporous — 
body. It is identity which constitutes personality. Well, 
this ‘self-conscious being, this being that remembers, this being 
which is our own self, in what part of the body will you. 
enclose it? When-you have said that the brain thinks, that 
the heart loves, when, by these expressions, you have recalled 
which of our material organs are destined to serve thought 
and sentiment, will you dare affirm .that your own individual 
self is enclosed within these organs, and then, apart from them 
and beyond them, there remains absolutely nothing of your 
intellect and of your heart? As well might you say that, 
when the chords of a musical instrument are loosened or 
broken, nothing is left of the immortal theme to which, but a — 
moment since, these chords gave a thrilling and sublime voice. 
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But, just as after the destruction of the last musical instrument, 
of the last manuscript, of the last book, the melodies of com- 
posers of genius and the thoughts of the great writers would 
still subsist, unimpaired and immortal, so, in each one of us, 
despite the incessant process of decay which saps our strength, 
which wears our frame, which threatens the outward being, 
and shall soon level at it the final blow which we call death, 
there is a being that remembers, that is greater than time 
and outlives it, that, in another sphere, may become pos- 
sessed of a new body, impress its personality upon other 
organs and affirm its immortality. 

Like all our other faculties, memory is, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon our will. Everybody knows that by repeated 
efforts it sometimes attains a prodigious power; it imparts to 
man the illusion of omnipresence; the historian lives in a 
certain period, the dead become to him more familiar than the 
living, each date, each name appears to him distinctly, the 
characters of olden time attract or repel him; and, just as the 
retina, that imperceptible mirror hidden in the depths of the 
eye, is capable of reflecting in its entirety, and with perfect 
accuracy of detail, a landscape extending over fifty leagues, so 
the brain of a scholar may preserve a truly inconceivable 
amount of facts, calculations and ideas, quite a vast world of 
beings and things which his will evokes and brings distinctly 
before his mind’s eye. 

If man may strengthen his memory, he may also willingly 
weaken it; he often makes the most extraordinary efforts to 
forget his sorrow or his remorse, but he never fully succeeds, 
Suddenly, beneath the action of some violent emotion, the 
most heedless being, or one whose mind seemed utterly 
stupefied, feels strangely troubled in presence of an unex- 
pected figure which starts from the depths of the past and ° 
casts upon him a sorrowful and terrible glance. Moreover, it 
has often been observed that memory is not always depend- 
ent upon the weakening of the other faculties: in support of 
this fact we may recall the phenomenon, oft witnessed, of aged 


men who, in spite of the decline of their strength and even of 
: Y 
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their intellect itself, see the memories of their earliest child- 
hood rise before them with surprising freshness, and who, for- 
getting the events of yesterday, revert without the slightest 
difficulty to a period from which they are separated by more 
than threescore years. I once heard a man who had lived 
over a century relate with astonishing precision the martyr- 
dom of Charlotte Corday, which he had witnessed ninety 
years before, and of which every detail had remained inefface- 
ably impressed upon his mind. 

Memory may thus exert an incomparable influence. upon 
our character, it may be a power for good or for evil, it may 
concur to our perdition or to our salvation. If the eyes and 
thoughts of a man have long fed upon degrading sights, if his 
conversations and the books he has read have been corrupting, 
he will suffer long from the consequences of his perverted will. 
That is what explains the unparalleled importance of first 
impressions, of early familiarity with good or evil, with pollu- 
tion or purity. Woe unto him whose tender years have 
witnessed naught but evil sights and examples; but woe, woe 
indeed unto him who, of his own free choice, has sought those 
distressing revelations from which his education should, appa- 
rently, have preserved him! We are, in a great measure, 
responsible for our memories. We are free, in the hour of 
temptation, to call up from the depths of the past, holy or 
seducing images, kindly genii or cynical satyrs, angels or 
demons. 

I am not encroaching here on the ground of philosophy. 
If I speak to you of memory and of the momentous part 
which it acts in the formation of our character, it is because 
the greatness of this position forcibly strikes me when I reflect 
upon our religious destiny, upon our eternal future. 

Does not this explain why the appeals to memory hold so 
important a place in the Scriptures?‘ Remember!” That 
is the word which Jehovah continually addresses to the people 
of Israel by the ips of Moses. This first word: ‘ Repent,” 
which opens the Gospel, what is it but the evoking of all our 
past life with its failings, its falls, its miseries and its shames? 
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What does it tell us, but to acknowledge by a supreme effort 
of sincerity, that this past is our own, and that we have no 
right to efface or deny aught of it? Remember! For many 
who hear me now this means some act of odious ingratitude, 
selfishness, levity, baseness or duplicity, which they fondly 
hoped had been for ever swallowed up in the dark stream of 
oblivion. This may mean the sorrowful look of a mother 
whose tenderness you have scorned and who has died, broken- 
hearted; this may mean a conscience silenced or perverted, a 
soul once pure which you have incited to evil and driven 
towards the abyss; this may mean the outward serenity of 
the Pharisee veiling the secret disorders of life, and the moral 
slothfulness ever deferring the final rupture of the guilty 
bonds and the complete gift of yourselves to God. This may 
mean the prolonged forgetfulness of the poor, the horror for 
all real sacrifice, a whole life of which egotism has been the 
sole inspiration ; this may mean years of religious indifference, 
“of sneering scepticism and impiety. . . . Remember! this 
means, in Scripture and in your conscience, the history of God’s 
appeals and mercies, the lights which have illumined your 
childhood, the examples you have been given, the intercessory 
prayers of which you have been the object, the times of respite, 
of sickness it may be, when you have best heard the Divine 
voice, the warnings which you have not failed to receive, the 
sudden awakenings of conscience which have illumined the 
gloom of your moral night like the lightning-flash, the inward 
emotions which have sometimes led you to the very door of 
the sanctuary, to that sacred threshold beyond which Divine 
pardon and eternal life are found. Remember! this means 
what of all things is truest, most sacred, most terrible: the 
love of God revealed in Jesus Christ saving the most guilty of 
‘sinners, but leaving, doubly merited, to their condemnation, 
those who neglected or despised Him! . 

Now, as it is by remembrance that God invites guilty man 
to repentance, it is by forgetfulness that guilty man constantly 
seeks to escape Him. To: forget is the great art, the great 
resource of the sinner ; forgetfulness, that is what he asks of 
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the world and what the world at all times is willing to give 
him; that is what it pours at the bottom of all his cups, 
what it distils in all his pleasures. That is what the common 
criminal demands, the low-bred malefactor or the workman 
who has deserted both workshop and family, when, with 
heavy step, he wanders from den to hovel, or sits for hours 
together in the public-house quaffing the cup of drunkenness 
which numbs conscience and stupefies the heart. And that 
is also what the distinguished criminal or the elegant woman: 
who secretly breaks her matrimonial vows demands ; that is 
what the high-born prodigal hopes to find in the enjoyment 
of his refined pleasures, when he sits before the gaming-table 
and becomes the prey of those violent emotions which snatch 
him from the fearful dialogue with his conscience and from 
the sentiment of his responsibility. Forgetfulness of the past, 
forgetfulness of the Divine appeals, forgetfulness of received 
mercies, forgetfulness of the account to be rendered! And 
men sometimes attain’this absolute forgetfulness. David the 
adulterer, the murderer, falls asleep, under the delusions of a 
false peace, until the hour when the very depths of his 
conscience are stirred. by the terrible words of Nathan: 
“Thou art the man!” Without the least show of remorse, 
Herod displays the scandal of his life and places upon his 
throne his own brother’s wife until the hour when the prophet 
of repentance, by these simple words: “It is not lawful for 
thee,” rouses the implacable fury’of the woman who holds 
him'under her shameful yoke. The proconsul Felix, in the 
pride of his Roman dignity, sits in judgment against St. Paul, 
until the hour when, terror-stricken indeed, he rises as he 
hears his prisoner speak of continence and of a judgment to 
come. Thus, at every stage, the sinner tries to forget, 
imagining, in his folly, that because he forgets God, God 
forgets him too, that because he closes his eyes, he is not 
borne rapidly on, hourly, instantly, towards the tribunal 
which awaits him. - For this, all things serve his purpose: 
the intoxication of pleasure, the fever of affairs, the discus- 
sions of politics and even (this has sometimes been seen) the 
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excitement of religious strife ; and days pass on, then months, 
then years, and the sinner becomes hardened and reassured 
as if he could avoid the fatal hour of justice and truth; as 
if, in this festival of life, where he drinks at the cup of sensa- 
tional delights, where he feeds upon lies, the dazzling lights 
were not soon to burn out one after the other, and the guests 
to disappear one by one: as if he were not soon to remain 
alone and see, standing out before him, in the lurid and 
sinister glare of the awakening, that apparition which he had 
ceased to expect, that inexorable and terrible’ guest which is 
called conscience and which thunders out: ‘‘ Remember !” 

Ye unbelieving or impenitent souls, Christians in name 
only, who are walking in forbidden paths, remember to-day, 
that you may not be forced to remember when it shall be 
too late—that you may not have to add, as Adolphe Monod 
said, to the anguish of the cry: “I can no longer,” the 
bitterness of the confession: “I had ample opportunity, but 
T would not !” 

Like the sign which was given to the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, all Divine truths have two contrary aspects ; 
one side is dark, the other luminous; the one appals, the 
other strengthens us. If the word, ‘‘ Remember!” disturbs 
the rebellious conscience by reminding. it of what it should 
have done for God, it brings to all sincere souls an unutter- 
able consolation by reminding them of what God has done 
to save them. What constitutes the power and originality of 
‘the Gospel is that it sets us face to face with the positive 
facts by which God has marked His sovereign intervention 
in our history. The God of the Scriptures is a God who, in 
order to save us, has spoken and acted; the Gospel is the 
Divine history of this Divine intervention, and those who 
preach it may say to men, not only: “ Believe!” not only: 
“tTtopet” but: Remember)” 

When geneyous but mistaken minds, starting from the grand 
scriptural truth that the Gospel is a life, pretend that religion 
lies essentially in sentiment, and believe it can, with impunity, 
‘be separated from the facts and doctrines which, in our 
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opinion, form its true basis, they do not see that they are 
thus robbing the Gospel of its most powerful means of action 
‘upon the minds of men. To believe that, in order to. regene- 
rate man, it is enough to awaken sublime aspirations in 
his heart, is strangely to misconceive human history and 
nature, it is like bidding man feed upon his hunger and drink 
his own thirst. Ah! certainly, the Gospel does produce those 
sublime aspirations, but how? By facts. The Gospel can, 
moreover, satisfy them; but how? By facts again, by those 
prominent actions which mark God’s progress through the 
world and are the sure signs of His intervention. How did 
the apostles conquer souls? By recounting those Divine acts 
which we call the creation, the formation of man in the image 
of God, the preparation of salvation, the revelation of the 
holy will of Jehovah in the law of Sinai and of His mercy in 
the words of the prophets, His manifestation amongst men in 
the person of His Son, the redemption of humanity upon 
Golgotha, the resurrection affirmed by an empty sepulchre, 
the effusion of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, the 
remission of sins proclaimed, the true brotherhood realised in 
this wondrous fact of the Holy Sacrament gathering around 
the same table the patrician and the plebeian, the Greek and 
the barbarian, the slave and the free-born, the Jew and the 
Roman. Those are the facts which the Church of the first 
ages loved to recall ; that is the substance of the most ancient 
document which is left us of her worship, of the eucharistic 
prayer which preceded the Communion and which is but a 
sublime memento of the mercies which, from olden time, God 
has spread over humanity. Well, suppress those facts, deliver 
up all that Divine story to destructive criticism, under pre- 
tence.of obtaining a more perfect and more spiritual religion, 
and what will be left? The perfume of a perfume, the shadow 
of a shadow. . . And with that you would reassure troubled 
consciences, comfort broken hearts, oppose to nothingness the 
invincible affirmation of eternal life, restrain and repress the 
ardent lusts and the fierce temptations of the flesh! With 
that you would establish a Church which, in this age of un- 
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belief, could stem the torrent of infidelity and remain standing! 
The illusion is foolish and the dream senseless. Thanks be 
to God, the Gospel holds a very different language. Each of 
the truths it brings us is based upon a fact; it is graven, not 
upon the moving sands of human emotions, but upon the 
granite of history; it evokes before every one of us those 
stupendous works by which God has interfered in the world, 
and pointing them out to us, bids us ail: “ Remember!” 

In the first place, as regards thy origin, O my brother. 
Men tell thee to-day that thou art the son of matter, that thou 
art the final production of an eternal evolution. Men teach 
thee that, in a world without Creator, life one day was caused 
by a vibration of atoms, that by degrees it became vegetative, 
animal, self-conscious, intelligent and moral, that in thee it 
has attained its supreme manifestation, and that, as there is 
above thee no sovereign cause, there is consequently no being 
to whom thy heart and life should be consecrated. Well! 
when thy intellect is dimmed by these sophisms, when thou 
art tempted to believe that chaos can bring forth harmony, 
that inert matter can be its own lawgiver, that effect can 
exist without cause, when thy pride is roused by these dreams, 
then remember, yes, remember the true genesis of thy origin ; 
read over again that Divine page where thou shalt learn anew 
that, if thou art but dust, thou hast been formed in the image 
of thy Creator, and that, as all things are from Him, to Him 
also must all things be referred. 

Men tell thee that fatality presides over the destinies of 
the world and of mankind; they bid thee consider the in- 
’ extricable labyrinth of human things, righteous causes con- 
quered, iniquities long triumphant, chaos following upon order, 
and nothingness ending our tragical and bloody history. 
Well, when thou standest silenced in presence of these un- 
fathomable problems, remember, yes, remember that the God 
thou servest has, by His prophets and by His own Son, re- 
vealed to thee the true law of history, and that this law is the 
slow but certain formation of the sublime reality which is called 
the kingdom of God in righteousness, harmony and truth. 
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Men tell thee that the moral law is a delusion, that what 
is called virtue is a mere social convention which the ‘artful 
easily shake off, that only unintelligent minds and feeble wills 
are stayed by vain scruples, and that, if certain heroic deeds 
fill us with an artistic admiration, we may well question if, 
after all, the libertine has not chosen the good part. Well! 
in the evil hour, when thy crafty heart becomes the accomplice 
of these maxims, remember, yes, remember that the law which 
must govern thee has been written by God Himself. in three 
immortal books: upon the indestructible marble of Sinai, in 
the pages of the Gospel and upon thy conscience, as man and 
Christian. Read those Divine words anew, wipe off the dust 
of scepticism and the mire of passion which oft conceal and 
obliterate them, and be assured that, ere they disappear, 
heaven and earth shall have passed away. 

Men tell thee that evil is an irresistible power, that the 
fatality of temperament explains and justifies all manner of 
failings, that the words salvation and restoration are mystical 
terms which our age has ceased to acknowledge. Well! when 
sin has surprised thee, when thou hast fallen in the strife of 
life, wher the sentiment of thy degradation, the contempt of 
self, and the heavy bondage of sin weigh thee down beneath a 
despair that knows no cure, remember, yes, remember that a 
Being has appeared in the midst of men to raise and save 
them; remember that a Cross has been lifted up above the 
world and passing generations, that it remains standing for 
the salvation of those even who insult aud would overthrow 
it, and that, in its contemplation, we find the hope we had 
lost, that, at its foot, publicans and sinners have been raised 
from their abasement and have set out for the heavenly 
mansions, preceding that countless: procession of saved souls 
that from eternity to eternity sing the hymns of infinite mercy— 
remember, yes, remember that thou canst unite thy ‘voice with 
theirs, if, like them, thou believest in the Divine pardon. 

Men tell thee that the heaven towards which thy glance is 
turned is but an immense space in which millions of worlds 
are set in motion by an eternal mechanism, and that it is an 
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illusion of thy simple faith to imagine that it is the throne of 
thy God, to believe that thy prayers awaken an ever-listening 
ear and the kindly will of a Providence acquainted with thy 
desires and needs. . . . Well! when thou shalt feel lost in that 
boundless waste, when the silence of those infinite solitudes 
shall fill thy soul with a ghastly terror; remember, yes, 
remember, that above space, above immensity, above all that 
crushes us, there is the Being from whom nothing is hid, who 
hears even the sigh which escapes thy distressed soul, who 
sees even the tears which, this very morn, thou hast in secret 
shed, and that, since Christ has visited earth, supreme great- 
ness and supreme love are one. 

Men tell thee that thy brilliant or wretched destiny shall 
soon close in that common accident which is called death ; 
that thy body shall become the prey of corruption, and shall 
mingle its dust with the dust of past generations; that naught 
shall remain of thee, no, not so much as.a remembrance; that 
‘such is the fatal course of things, and that our planet, vast 
grave-yard that it is, shall none the less continue its evolution 
in the heavens. Well! when this fearful thought of annihila- 
tion shall sweep over thy soul, remember, yes, remember that 
the God of the Gospel has revealed unto thee life eternal, that 
His Son came triumphant out of His empty tomb, and that 
thou too hast a share in that victory by which, says the apostle, 
the last enemy, death, shall be conquered. 

Remember, therefore, that thou art a Christian. Lift up 
thy head, and leave not to the apostles of annihilation the 
boldness and the honour of calling themselves, as they do, the 
redeemers of mankind. 

What I have said to the doubting Christian I would say to 
you all, brethren, who believe with humble yet firm faith that 
God has admitted you into His covenant of mercy and that He 
treats you as His children. Cast your eyes back upon the 
past, behold there all the traces of God’s action in your life, 
and seek in it the means of préparing a better future. 

In the first place, I shall: say: Remember your faults, but 
consider them in the light of the Cross which saves you, for 
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only on this condition will this remembrance be salutary for 
you. Separated from the assurance of forgiveness, the sight 
of our misery hardens us or drives us to despair; either we 
deny it and reassure ourselves by pride. and vain sophisms, 
or acknowledging it as only too manifest, we are inclined to 
accept it as the fatal inheritance of an inevitable destiny. 
The Cross alone brings us a pardon which is real, because it 
is worthy of God and of His holiness, and at the same time 
it reveals to us the love of God as a power by which evil 
shall one day be utterly crushed. 

Remember your faults, not to give way to despair, but to 
adore the compassions and to extol the goodness of the God 
who has remitted them. Remember them that you may 
remain humble, ever recalling to your memory the wretched- 
ness from which you have been delivered, the temptations 
from which you have been rescued, the shame from which 
you have been saved. Remember them, that you may not 
be induced to pronounce implacable judgments upon others ; 
bear constantly in mind the story of the pitiless servant who, 
having been freed from his own crushing debt, well-nigh 
murders his fellow-servant who owes him a hundred pence. 
Remember them that you may remedy the evil you have com- 
mitted (I do not say to expiate it, for the expiation has been 
accomplished by the unique and holy Victim who has borne 
the sins of the world), that you may remedy it in that spirit 
of justice which provoked, on the part of Peter, the thrice- 
repeated confession of his love in reparation of his threefold 
denial, and which caused Paul to revert often, as a stimulus 
to his zeal, to the wrong he had done the Church in the days 
of his blindness and fanaticism. 

Remember the Divine mercies, lest you should fall into 
ingratitude, and lest the inevitable trials of life should veil 
the manifold blessings which had preceded them. Just as 
the happy wife loves to recall the history of her espousals, 
of her joys and emotions, of the delights of her heart, and 
the enchantment of her early love ; just as the mother reverts 
with pleasure to the blessed hour in which she, for the first 
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time, beheld the smile of her first-born ; just as she opposes 
these blissful memories to the sneering cynicism of those who 
would depreciate the Divine poesy of life, so you also, 
remember the first appeals of God, His pardon, His deliver- 
ances, His unbounded patience, and all the gentleness and 
tenderness He has mingled with the very afflictions which 
He has meted out to you. Remember that particular warn- 
ing which, on a certain day, opened your eyes to behold the 
precipice yawning at your feet; remember that unforeseen 
occurrence which revealed to you the worthlessness of a 
sinful pleasure, or that humiliation which saved you from a 
certain fall, or those events in which the godless see nothing 
save the play of chance, and in which you discern to-day, 
with heartfelt gratitude, the marvellous wisdom and the 
fatherly hand of the educator of your souls. 

Remember the past, that you may not be surprised and 
deceived by the future. Let your still- bleeding wounds 
remind you of the defects of your armour and of the weak 
sides by which you might still be conquered. Had the 
apostles preserved in the depths of their hearts the oft- 
repeated words by which Christ had announced to them His 
death and the triumph of His enemies, they had not, in 
_ Gethsemane and on Calvary, presented the shameful spectacle 
of their weakness and cowardice. Attentive to their Master’s 
warnings, they had seen, in that gloomy hour, the fulfilment 
of a Divine plan, and they had, moreover, remembered like- 
wise that, as Jesus had predicted, victory would follow upon 
defeat, and death would give birth to resurrection. 

And we also, in the midst of present discouragements, 
in presence of the retreats and defeats of the Divine cause, if 
we could but remember, we would see that there is nothing 
in all this but what has long and often been foretold, and 
that it is by such humiliations and trials that God’s kingdom 
must be established upon earth, victorious on the morrow of 
the day in which its enemies declared it to be utterly over- - 
thrown, and making of the Cross of its Chief the surest 
instrument of its triumph and of its conquests. 
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And what I say to each one of you individually, I would 
also say to the Church, to that Church whose children we 
are, and whose mission appears to us so grand and so 
beautiful in this hour of our moral history when so many 
minds are wandering they know not whither, seeking a refuge, 
a light, an assurance, an eternal hope. Yes, remember, O 
weakened and divided Church, remember what gave thee thy 
heroic youth, what brought forth so many generations of 
brave confessors and holy martyrs. Remember that, so long 
as thou wert obedient to the Divine word and united to 
Christ, thy Head and thy King, by a living faith, thou didst 
remain invincible and glorious; glorious in the prisons, 
glorious on the scaffold, with the plebeians who knew the 
secret of a noble death, with the great Huguenot lords, in 
felon’s attire, pulling at the oars of the convict-ships, their 
skin blackened by the scorching sun, their body lacerated by 
the scourge of the keepers, and their limbs riveted to the 
bench of infamy by a chain less strong and tenacious than - 
the bond which united their conscience to their God; 
glorious in the mountain-caves and upon the rack where oft 
thy ministers were tortured. Learn by this where thou must 
henceforth seek thy salvation and thy strength, so that, in 
the coming explosion which is being prepared by the irre- 
ligious hatred which all around the horizon is visibly advanc- 
ing, like clouds charged with tempest and thunder, thy sons 
may not leave to others the honour and courage of confessing 
their God. 

“Remember.” I address this word, finally, to the infidel 
and frivolous generation in whose midst God calls us to serve 
Him. Remember, O unconcerned race, what thou hast seen 
thirteen years ago,1 remember what was the result of that 
enchanting scepticism which thou hadst so long applauded. 
Remember thy terrors when, in Paris about to become the 
prey of the flames, fierce desperadoes. everywhere gave brutal 
‘utterance to that atheism which thou hadst complacently 
listened to from the lips of thy fashionable rhetoricians. 


1 The discourse was preached in 1884. 
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Remember the promises of moral restoration which, at that 
crisis, were lavished unsparingly, and which were soon re- 
sponded to by an overflow of writings of such a style that 
their success shall be a lasting dishonour upon our epoch. 
- Remember that men preached the reconciliation of parties in 
a common peril and the blending of all classes, henceforth to 
be for ever appeased, then hear the clamours that rise from 
the street, the savage and systematical apology of murder as 
a means of political enfranchisement, and see what becomes of 
brotherhood upon earth when God the Father is scoffed at 
and outraged in heaven. 

It is of no avail to incriminate one’s century if one does 
not set everything in motion for its salvation. The incom- 
petence and cowardice of those who believe themselves 
righteous concur in the success of iniquity quite as much as 
the efforts of their enemies. ‘The errors and enmities of a 
nation have two responsible authors: sophists who mislead 
it and so-called Christians who neither love nor care to in- 
struct it. Oh! I know all that has been said on the difficulty 
of bringing men back to the Gospel, on the unconquerable 
resistance of prejudice and antipathy against which all our 
efforts will clash. I know it well, but that will never dis- 
courage me. No, I cannot consent to doubt either of human 
nature or of the power of God Ah, doubtless, although 
enlightened by the radiance of faith, men may have their 
hours, of passion, folly and wild intoxication ... but if 
anything is capable of saving them, it is the voice of their 
conscience repeating the echo of the lessons learned in their 
Christian childhood and bidding them: “ Remember!” | 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 


“‘Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of 
hosts; I am the first and I am the last; and beside me there is no God.” 
—IsA. xliy. 6. 


ITTER was the sorrow of the prophet who spoke these 
words when he saw his people turn away from Jehovah. 

Israel had been enlightened by the purest lights. Alone of 
all the nations of the ancient world, it possessed the knowledge 
of the One living and holy God; the least of its children 
could read those admirable Psalms whose sublimity even the 
Gospel has never surpassed; they knew that God is merciful, 
slow to anger, moved towards those that serve Him with a 
pity of which the tenderest human affections are but the 
pale reflection ; they knew what the most powerful and highly 
civilised nations ignored ; they were privileged to drink at the 
source where mankind at large shall one day quench its thirst. 
Yet, these truths are forgotten; these privileges are rejected; 
this God. is denied. Obedient to the idolatrous inspirations 
of the Semitic races whose vitiated blood runs through their 
veins, the Israelites turn towards Moloch, Baal, Astarte; 
women, ay, women upon whom the God of mercy has bestowed 
the blessing of motherhood, bring their son, their firstborn, 
their only son, and lay him as an expiatory oblation upon 
the red-hot arms of those horrible idols of iron and brass: 
“ Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, 
be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” ‘Then the prophet argues, struggles, 
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waxes indignant, curses or implores; he shows the inanity of 
that idolatrous worship and the infamy of those hideous rites ; 
he reminds Israel of the greatness of their origin and of their 
destiny; he calls up before their eyes the sacred figure of 
Jehovah ; he tells his people, in the words which the Almighty 
Himself has put into his mouth: ‘Thus saith the Lord the 
King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of Hosts; I am 
the first, and I am the last; and beside me there is no God.” 

Brethren, this history is our own. A light more resplendent 
far than that which illumined Israel hath shone upon the 
Christian nations. The Gospel has opened to our gaze the 
boundless horizons of the spiritual world which unfold beyond 
the visible ; above the fatality of secondary causes it has placed 
the first intelligent and free cause; greater than all present 
iniquities, it has affirmed invincible justice; from beyond the 
unbounded solitudes of soundless space, we have caught the 
throbbings of the Divine heart, that inexhaustible source of 
infinite mercy; from beyond the icy prospects of death, the 
tidings have reached us of resurrection and eternal life. 

. Now, what has all this availed us, and whither are marching 
the rising generations? What shall this twentieth century 
which we are so rapidly approaching witness? Ah, doubtless, 
the stone and wooden idols of the past cannot be set up again. 
But this gloomy fatality before which men would compel us 
to abdicate our reason, is it not anidol too? Does it not:also 
require of us many a heart-rending immolation? Is it counted 
as nothing that we should be required to sacrifice to it our 
sentiment of moral liberty, our faith in the providential direc- 
tion of the world, our assurance of a reunion after death? 
Let us not be deceived! That is indeed the end contem-. 
plated. The question bears neither on the dogmas which 
separate the various churches, nor on the subtleties of theology. 
The attack is directed towards the very centre; it is the idea 
of God which is threatened, and these ancient words of Isaiah, 
which I bring before you to-day, must be repeated with the 
utmost energy: “I am the first and I am the last, and 
beside me there is no God.” Let us, under the impression of 
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these solemn thoughts, endeavour to gather the lessons they 
teach. y 

“JT am the first.” In the first place, we find in this the 
affirmation of the fundamental doctrine of a supreme God, the 
Creator of all things. The biblical Genesis begins with these 
words: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Then ina single page it unrolls before us the suc- 
cessive production of all things, from the chaotic and still 
shapeless matter, to the appearance of the being drawn from 
the dust of the earth, but made in the image of God. It is 
not that we pretend to look to the Bible for a systematic 
cosmogony in virtue of which we would arrest the free investi- 
gations of science, and (to express ourselves fully on this 
- point) nothing appears to us more imprudent than these 
attempts to make the texts of Scriptures accord, at any cost, 
with the latest theories of geology, for it is only too evident 
that these theories are continually changing, and that what is 
harmony to-day will be discord to-morrow. The Bible is, 
above all, the document of a religious revelation, the history 
of the salvation of mankind. We must ask of it what God is 
for us, what man must be, and what relations are to exist 
between man and God, and it is because the Bible essentially 
answers those questions, it is because its sobriety presents so 
striking a contrast with the cosmogonical lucubrations of the 
Oriental religions, that we look upon this Book, not as the: 
effort of human curiosity to explain the infinite, but as the 
revelation of God to man concerning the things he must know 
in order to be saved. That is what Scripture teaches us, but 
what richness in its very simplicity!. What rays of light shed 
upon our destiny in those first pages of Genesis! There we 
find the existence of God and His unity standing out in pre- 
sence of atheistic materialism and polytheism; there we find 
the supreme liberty of the all-creating God refuting the pan- 
theism which would confound the Creator with the universe; 
there we find the original purity of the Divine work proclaimed 
in opposition to all the ancient philosophies which ascribe evil 
to matter ; there we find the free and moral character of the first 
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man affirmed contrarily to the theories which would make of 
him simply a perfected animal ; there we find the entrance of 
sorrow and death in the midst of humanity explained by the 
revolt of human liberty; there, in fine, we find the assurance that 
evil shall one day be vanquished. Bright and precious lights 
which, of themselves, have sufficed to dispel the dark, heavy, 
and unwholesome gloom of antique fatalism, and to guide the 
believers of the Old Covenant until the day when the Sun of 
righteousness rose upon humanity with healing in its wings! 

To-day, as you know, men would teach us another Genesis 
of the world; the old doctrines of Epicurus are once more 
becoming current; we hear of eternal matter, of millions and 
millions of atoms which, by whirling about continually in 
space, have unconsciously and spontaneously invested them- 
selyes with a motion in accordance with the mathematical 
laws which they had themselves called into existence. We 
are told that out of a mechanical combination suddenly issued 
a living cell, and that, millions of centuries aiding, this life has 
become vegetative, then animal, then conscious, intellectual, 
and finally moral; we are asked to acknowledge this ascend- 
ing progression of matter which, from the inert molecule it was 
in the first instanee, has become sensitive protoplasm, then 
has been transformed into the plant, which in its turn has 
become endowed with motion, then advancing one step further 
has turned into the hideous animal, creeping in the mire of 
the primitive marshes, to rise up at length in its conquered 
majesty and call itself Plato, Aristotle, Jesus Christ. And 
having thus accounted for the formation of things, men look 
with scornful pity upon those who still have recourse to the 
intervention of. an all-creating God ; their idea of the Divine - 
- Being may be expressed in the words of the learned Laplace 
to Napoleon the First: ‘“‘I have had no need of this hypo- 
thesis.” Then they politely lead back the Creator to the 
frontier of the world, thanking Him for the temporary ser- 
vices He has rendered to Science until she had learned to get 
on without Him! 

Well! I say it simply: in presence of this self-styled 
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scientific Genesis, it is not only my faith which revolts, but 
my reason repeats, with the enthusiasm of a conviction firmer 
than ever, the first affirmation of the time-tried Creed of the 
Christians : ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth ;” for if there is in my reason an im- 
movable principle, it is indeed-this:.that no effect can exist 
without a cause, that all which is in the effect must also be 
in the cause, that, consequently, matter can never have 
brought forth intelligence, chaos can never have given birth 
to harmony, for in nowise can the lesser ever have produced 
the greater. Annul this axiom, and science, nay, reasoning 
itself, becomes impossible. This the greatest and most accre- 
dited representatives of human reason have well understood, 
for systematic atheism is but a monstrous exception in history. 
In presence of that effect which is called the world, reason 
has always inferred the existence of a cause of this world, 
whatever be the name by which it has designated it; it is 
the basis of all religions ; and when thought, ceasing to be 
religious, has become philosophical, it has never denied this 
law ; Aristotle affirmed motion, and from this he inferred the 
existence of a prime mover. Plato affirmed order and har- 
mony, and from this he inferred the existence of a supreme 
ordainer. Moses (considering him merely as a man of genius, 
although, in our opinion, his inspiration was derived from a 
still higher.source) affirmed the moral law, and from this he 
inferred the existence of a sovereign lawgiver. And we, 
enlightened by Jesus Christ, and seeing in the-world and man 
in general, not only motion, order, law, but the sense of 
justice, holiness, infinite love, we look up with the fervent 
adoration of our grateful hearts to Him who is the supreme 
author of them.all, to the Almighty God who alone can say: 
“T am the first.” To confess Him is the delight of our soul . 
and the most magnificent use we can make of our reason. 

I am the first. This reminds us, further, that as God is 
the supreme cause, He must also be the supreme end of all 
that exists, the centre of the thoughts and affections of all the 
beings He has created. All things, says St. Paul, are by Him 
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and for Him. Every being has a destination, and the noblest 
destination of all beings is that which the Scriptures call the 
glory of God. Just as the glory of the workman is reflected 
in his works, as the frescoes of the Parthenon tell the glory 
of the sculptors of ancient Greece, just as the basilica of St. 
Peter at Rome tells the glory of Bramantius and Michael 
Angelo, so the splendours of earth and heaven tell the glory 
of the mighty God, or rather, for in them there is no speech 
or language, they show it to man that he may recount it in 
their stead. And what is true of beings in general is also 
applicable to each individual being. Every one of us, if 
he understand his destination, serves to the Divine glory: 
scholars, statesmen, magistrates, merchants, artisans, peasants, 
labourers, all are called to serve God in the person of their 
brethren, and the unfortunate man whom disease stretches 
upon a bed of anguish, where he must wearily await death, is, 
he also, called to glorify God by his patience. Such is the 
simple yet sublime destination which Scripture ascribes to all 
’ that exists ; it alone can satisfy reason, for it alone assigns us 
our true place in the hierarchy of beings ; it alone is capable 
of producing harmony, for harmony is inconceivable without 
a common centre; vainly would men dream of brotherhood 
upon earth if they refuse to acknowledge Fatherhood in 
heaven. ‘That is the sublime ideal which the Gospel sets 
before us and which it calls the kingdom of God. 

You know what this ideal has become and what sin has 
made of it. God everywhere denied, now gravely or cynically 
by atheism, now practically by the indifference of the world- 
ling who lives as if there were no God, giving the last place in 
his thoughts and actions to Him who has said, “I am the first.” 
Everywhere also disotder reigns, for the soul, no longer 

attracted towards its centre, is carried away like a wandering 
star, by the many passions which beset us; everywhere we 
find selfishness, the international egotism which makes of one 
nation the enemy of another, and which, in this age of pro- 
gress, has shed more blood upon the battle-fields than at any 
other period of modern times ; social egotism, which leads on 
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the one hand to wealth and earthly enjoyments’ beyond 
measure, and on the other to the most acute sufferings of 
privation and misery; selfishness, which manifests itself now 
in the savage explosion of pride and sensual passions, now in: 
the cowardly torpor of a frivolous, useless, and wasted life. 
Hearken to the story of humanity; it is a doleful and pro- 
tracted wail; hear what is said of the human heart by those 
who have known it best, in its judgment the Bible itself - 
employs its most energetic and crushing expressions ; listen to 
the voice of your conscience, it will tell you what you ought 
to be and what you are not. And evil is everywhere, in those 
happy and distant isles which the deists of the eighteenth - 
century peopled with innocent races, and where our mis- 
sionaries have found cannibalism and the most infamous 
religious rites; in our large cities beneath whose brilliant 
appearances lie concealed such depths of sorrow and vice, 
and where, night after night, the darkness which reveals the 
indescribable splendours of the starry sky, at the same time 
seems to call forth from its dens the pollution which creeps 
along our streets. . And when, fleeing from the city, we 
resort to the rural districts in search of a healthier and more 
bracing moral atmosphere, our eyes as they rest upon the faces 
of men, find there, as elsewhere, the traces of sorrow, of cor- 
roding care, of never-to-be-forgotten bereavements, and some- 
times also, the shameful stamp of vice branding the human 
face with the seal of degradation. 

And it is in presence of such facts as these that we are asked 
to glorify’man and to replace, in our sanctuaries, the worship 
of God by the worship of humanity, as if the human family 
could ever be reconstructed around such a centre as this! 
Ah! leave the apotheosis of individuals to periods of decline. 
As for us, we have inherited of our fathers an insurmountable 
- horror for these glorifications of the creature. We render our 
homage to One greater. Our reason finds its satisfaction, our 
heart the peace it seeks, our conscience the law it demands, 
only when we have bowed in humble submission before the 
Being of beings, before perfect holiness and. infinite love, 
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before Him who has said: “I am the first. Beside me there 
is no God.” 

I am the first. This means, further, that God is at the 
basis of all that is done to raise and save humanity, to bring it 
back to the true life which it has lost by separating itself from 
Him. God is at work in the midst of mankind; the nations 
which have once known Him can never renounce a certain 
ideal, they are tormented by an irresistible need of light, of 
liberty, of progress, which leaves them no rest. Even when 
they seem to have abandoned their religious faith, they remain 
anxious, groping about in the dark, as it were, in quest of the 

blessing they have lost. It often happens in their midst, that 
when so-called Christians have denied the spirit of the Gospel, 
and profess only a dead and servile orthodoxy, incapable of 
producing aught that is truly great—it often happens that 
unbelievers, aye, atheists even; rise up in their stead and do 
their work, like those deists of the last century who protested 
against torture, slavery, and all forms of tyranny, and unfurled, 
in presence of the astonished world, the banner of Christian 
brotherhood which a persecuting church had allowed to fall in 
the blood of the dragonnades and in the mire of the Regency 
where Cardinal Dubois dragged the illustrious robe of his pre- 
decessor Fénélon. 

Now whence comes this nobler aspiration which agitates us ? 
How is it that we rise up against these cowardly resignations, 
against that fatalism which, in Turkey, India, and the vast 

-regions of the far East, keep whole nations beneath the yoke 
of a secular abasement? How is it that we struggle for all the 
rights, for all the dignities of man, for all the feeble who are 

_ oppressed, for all the destitute who are weighed down? How 

is it that we always oppose a loftier ideal to the present 
reality?. How is it that our conscignce is ever warned, 
stimulated, goaded by an invisible spur which prevents it from 
yielding to the moral apathy which is the result of. the 
doctrines of fatalism, or to the intoxication of sensual delights 
which has invaded and submerged the world of to-day? 

Shall men say that in this we obey what is called the 
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natural law of progress? But how ascribe to a power said to 
be unconscious this intelligent and passionate desire for justice 
‘and for the happiness of all? Moreover, what distressing 
failures has not this pretended law of progress, which, if it 
were indeed a law, should be uninterrupted, undergone in 
every age, and in the history of entire nations, which slowly 
descend towards servitude and death? Shall men say that it 
is science which inspires and saves, science which some would 
to-day set up as the redeemer of humanity? Ah! science is 
truly an admirable power, and Christians to whom the Gospel 
gives the glorious name of sons of light,.cannot but applaud 
its progress. Let it come then, let it open.to our gaze the 
depths of heaven and the bowels of the earth! Let it open- 
new paths for the union of nations, let it subdue the brutal 
forces of nature, and make of them the ministers of intelli- 
gence! Let it launch forth the human thought, upon a 
mysterious thread, beneath the dark waters of the ocean, to 
the very extremities of the world! But do not look to her for 
what she can never give you. Three facts exist, the most 
universal and actual of facts, sin, sorrow and death, upon . 
which science has never shed her light and before which she 
must bow, as silent, as powerless now as ever. When your 
conscience is tortured by remorse, when the memory of your 
sins weighs you down, when your heart is ulcerated by the 
sorrows and deceptions of life, by the bitterness of broken 
affections, when you are in presence of a bed upon which a 
being, dearer to you than all besides, is struggling in the grasp 
of death, when the question of nothingness or of an eternal 
reunion wrings your soul, when you hunger and thirst for con- 
solation, love and sympathy, is it a book of science you open, 
is it at the door of the sons of learning you knock? This 
question were cruel if, it were not derisive, for in this congre- 
" gation how many are there who are capable of understanding 
science, and what should we think of this new predestination, 
which, instead of being offered, as in the Gospel, to the meek 
and the lowly, would reserve its lights and consolations for the 
intellectual aristocracy of mankind? But there is no need for 
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fear in this matter, for the learned also are subject to the 
troubles of conscience, to heart sorrows, and to the bitter 
separations of death, and I have seen many among the 
greatest broken down by grief and coming for consolation to 
the source open likewise for the humblest and most ignorant 
of earth. No, science alone can never convert or regenerate 
a nation, neither can it save or comfort one single soul ; 
science is but an instrument which may sometimes serve 
strange causes. Suppose science without conscience, suppose 
science in the hands of an impious nation, suppose univer- 
sal instruction bringing to each fire-side a corrupting book, 
suppose perfected war-engines placed at the disposal of every 
individual, suppose petroleum and dynamite handled by 
skilful hands, then, let a. breath of folly sweep upon genera- 
tions thus prepared, and you will see. . .. Alas! we should 
rather say: you have beheld those never-to-be-forgotten and 
bloody scenes, the memory of which we would blot out for 
ever if they had not found their apologists and admirers ! 
Therefore, it is in a region higher still than that of science 
that we must seek the hidden sources of the river of life which 
brings regeneration, consolation, and eternal hope to the 
world. Whence come they then? We, Christians, know; 
they gush from the depths of the religious revelation which 
the God whom we serve has given to mankind. God the 
Creator is also God the Redeemer, and, in the order of grace 
as in that of nature, He may truly say: ‘‘I am the first.” He 
it is who from the days of the Old Covenant upheld human 
conscience by the voice of His prophets, until the time when, 
in the person of His Son, He accomplished the work of salva- , 
tion which He had announced. There was a day in history 
when He verily spoke to humanity, a day when the kingdom 
of heaven was proclaimed upon the Mount of the Beatitudes, 
a day when the redemption of the world was sealed upon the 
summit of Golgotha. Then, truly, heaven did visit earth, and 
the soul of man thrilled in that Divine embrace. There was 
a day when man drew closer to man, when fraternity germin- 
ated upon earth beneath the genial rays of the Divine father- 
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hood, for the first time understood. There was a day when, 
before an empty sepulchre, the tears of those that wept were 
dried up because He whom they had beheld inanimate upon 
-the Cross had appeared to them living. And it is because 
the Christian Church has felt that with Jesus Christ all things 
have become new, that it has placed upon the lips of the Son 
of God the words of our text: “I am the first, and I am the 
last.” Siciidacaptatiauseetin plviceH in the Apocalypse these 
words are ascribed to Jesus Christ: “‘£ am the first and the 
last,” “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.” 
And the first believers delighted in giving frequent expression - 
to this thought. In the catacombs of Rome, upon the 
Christian sarcophagi discovered in Italy and Gaul, upon the 
walls of ancient basilicas, nothing is more common than to 
find the Alpha and Omega surrounding the monogram of 
Jesus Christ. By these two symbolical letters the primitive 
Christians loved to express the firmness of their hope founded 
upon the eternity of the Son of God.f And we, knowing all 
we owe to Christ, knowing that with Him the era of redemp- 
tion, justice and hope opened for the world—we associate, in 
the worship which we render to God the Father, Him who was 
able to say: “Iam the first, Iam Alpha!” 

What has been accomplished in the world must also be 
accomplished in each individual being, and the redemption of . 
humanity is nothing if it is not worked out in the innermost 
soul of those who are to reap its fruits. Now, I ask of 
all who, in this assembly, believe in the reality of their 
salvation, is there one among you who is unwilling to 
. acknowledge God as its source and first author? Who says 
grace says a favour unpaid for, a favour which cannot be 
bought. The pretension to merit heaven by their honesty, by 
their works or their sufferings, is one that shall never enter the 
soul of any of the redeemed of Jesus Christ. How gladly, on 
the contrary, will they repeat with St. John: ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we love God, but that He loved us!” With what 
depth of gratitude do they re-echo the Psalmist’s words: 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give 
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glory!” They cast a retrospective glance upon their life, and 
everywhere they find traces of that Divine mercy by which 
God has surrounded them. They see it in the earliest 
memories of their childhood, of the blessings of a mother 
beside their cradle, in the smile of the grandsire whose hoary 
head bent over the old family Bible, in the farewell words of 
a dying one whose glance seemed to pierce beyond the 
horizons of earth, in the first yearnings of the soul which 
the world failed to satisfy, in the awakening of conscience 
troubled by the Divine law, in the ecstasies of received pardon, 
in those deliverances, those consolations, those trials by 
which God has revealed to them, now His justice, now His 
mercy, and, more than all, in that Divine patience which, after 
so much infidelity and rebellion on their part, has never 
wearied, and through which they may still to-day rejoice in 
the possession of the blessed assurance of communion with 
their God. O holy and divine story which many here might 
recount! O pure lights of the dawn of mercy proclaiming 
the rise of the day of eternal life! No, the early radiance of 
the morn, illuminating with its golden beams the lofty heights 
of the Alps in the deep azure of the skies, is not more ravish- 
ing and lovely to our earthly vision than is to the Christian 
soul the first profound assurance of the love that knows no 
end. Therefore, gathering together all the benefits of its God, 
this soul ascribes them all to the author of every grace, to 
Him who, in the salvation of each of His creatures, as in the 
salvation of the world at large, may also say: “‘I am the 
first.” 4 

And the God of Scripture adds: “ I am the last.” 

By this we must understand, in the first place, that God . 
never abdicates and that He shall ever remain the Supreme 
Master, when all the lords of a day shall have passed away 
after having made a little noise in the world. It enters God’s 
purpose to allow men to contest His sovereignty ; that is the 
mystery of the liberty which He is unwilling to stifle even 
when it degenerates into revolt and blasphemy. He is 
patient, for He is eternal. Such was the burden of the songs 
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of the early Christians under Nero and Diocletian. This, too, 
our fathers repeated under Louis XIV., and this we also shall 
affirm again and again in presence of those atheistic systems. 
of demagogy which dream only of establishing an irreligion of 
the state, which borrow ,of intolerance its rusty weapons, 
having, like the Church they would destroy, their supreme 
pontiffs, their calendars and their saints, their excommunica- 
tions and their anathemas. Poor senseless beings! To- 
morrow they shall have passed away, and we shall not curse 
them, for it is for such as they that the immortal prayer rose 
from the Cross of Calvary: “Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” 

“‘T am the last.” This means, further, that God remains 
the Supreme Judge, and that, consequently, the hour of justice 
shall certainly strike. And here, observe the striking incon- 
sistency of most modern infidels.. On the one hand, they 
affirm justice, they desire it, they serve it with a devotion 
which may well humble us; on the other hand, they deny 
both the future life and God. Now, what becomes of justice 
if we do not acknowledge at once an ever-open eye, an infal- 
lible witness of all that passes in the recesses of the heart, and 
a supreme judge of the actions of men? What shall we 
think of so many fortunate hypocrites lulled to sleep in their 
success whilst so many righteous men are unworthily sacri- 
ficed? If the present life is the only scene on which right 
may triumph, then must we alter the words of Christ and 
say: “Woe unto them that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall never be filled!” Ah! full well I know 
that this.day of justice comes but tardily. Now is the hour 
of disorder, and the spectacle of human things seems insolently 
to give God the lie. Sometimes dark shadows envelop us 
and fill our souls with a deadly chill. Revolt tempts us in 
the hour when we should exclaim: ‘Glory to God!” No 
wonder, therefore, that all the efforts of the spirit of evil tend 
to make us doubt His justice and His goodness. Here we 
must make a, striking observation. In its profound symbol- ° 
ism, Scripture calls the king of the rebels Satan, that is to 
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say, the calumniator. It might have given him various other 
appellations ; for instance, the liar, the tempter, the murderer 
of souls; those are names which are applicable to him if we 
consider his action upon men; but the Scriptures, having 
God particularly in view, call him the calumniator, for his 
purpose from age to age has ever been to defame that Divine 
glory which all beings should declare. He tell us: “Of 
what avail is adoration? Of what availis love? God, if He 
exists, is but the eternal despot. Look closely into those 
works which enchant you. You will see suffering everywhere. 
This world is but an immense sepulchre, these very rocks 
which form the foundations of our earth are composed of 
millions of bodies heaped up together into solid masses ; 
everywhere from the top to the bottom of the animal scale 
we find extermination, beings feeding upon one another, 
universal and reciprocal slaughter, and this without one 
‘moment’s intermission. Behold humanity itself, hark to its 
wailings. Why do they come into life, those generations 
which grow up in misery and pollution? what signify those 
countless millions of existences to which it is impossible to 
ascribe a noble purpose? Where is the action of Providence 
in the destiny of those long-forgotten’ nations, of those innu- 
_merable multitudes which pestilence sweeps away and which . 
death every year lays low as the autumn winds. tear the 
foliage from our forest-trees? Where is it in the life of that 
feeble being, lost in the immensity of the universe, and who, 
poor simple soul! has believed that his prayer was answered 
and that it was in his power to modify the inexorable fatality 
of the inflexible laws which to-day destroy his crops and to- 
morrow will lay in the grave his only and well-beloved 
child ?” 

‘Thus do the maledictions of earth rise towards heaven, and 
a famous pamphleteer has given them their logical expression 
when he has exclaimed : ‘‘ Evil is God !” 

They curse’ Thee, O mighty God, and therefore do- we bless 
Thee. Ah! true, Thy work appears to us full of mystery and 
terrible problems, but we know the end they are destined to 
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serve. Thou art this end, and Thou art justice; Thou art 
supreme loveliness, Thou art love, Thou art infinite mercy, and 
this is enough to incite us to wait, adore, hope and praise. 
‘“‘T am the last, saith the Almighty, I am the end.” 

He is the supreme Judge. Think of this, you who hear 
me. Are yousure that you love righteousness, do you harbour 
no unavowed interests, no guilty passions which deny it and 
which lead you to believe that the day of judgment shall never 
dawn? Inthe illusions of pride, in the intoxication of 
sensual pleasures which stifle the voice of conscience, we 
forget this last meeting. We close our eyes to all that is great 
and true, and see before us only the crooked paths, the 
sinuous and attractive ways whither the passion which ravishes 
our heart beckons us; the air is soft and balmy, joy fills our 
soul, If sometimes remorse disturbs our conscience, with what 
secret anger do we silence it, to listen only to the empty 
sophisms of our gay companions! How then is it possible 
to realise the certainty of a judgment-day? Alas! very little 
indeed is required to show us the reality of things, to make us 
discover that, even here. below, the hour of justice cannot long 
be delayed. Loss of property, a slight attack of disease, a 
scandal which brings the long-hidden guilt into evidence.. 
Suddenly, the mists of intoxication vanish, the horizon spreads 
out far before us fearful. and. gloomy; the road becomes 
solitary ; the festive companions have disappeared ; and before 
_ us is the hill of life down which we must walk beneath the 
sneering looks of the world which in the hour of misfortune 
has lost its pity for those upon whom but yesterday it lavished. 
its most gracious smiles. O young men, who hear me now, 
may this warning be heard in the depths of your souls! May 
you understand that the hour of expiation must of necessity 
strike for every human life, and that every path, however wind- 
ing it may be, brmgs us back to the righteous Judge, to Him 
who has said: ‘‘I am the last, I am the end.” 

“‘T am the last.” This reminds us again that God is the 
supreme refuge of every soul that calls upon Him, the only 
one which remains standing when all others have disappeared. 
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Understand this well, you whose heart has been deceived 
after having believed in the promises of life. Of all your 
past dreams, how many have you realised? It has been said 
with reason, life is a voyage from the south to the north, 
from spring towards winter. From our first steps, God comes 
to meet us, offering us His love, which alone can take all 
_ selfishness from our joys and all bitterness from our sorrows. 
But how many are there who heed Him? To how many 
might He not say : ‘“‘ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet have you not known Me?” Joys as well as sorrows hide 
_Him from us, and then we turn to the world and ask of it what 
it can never give us. O mystery of patience! God never 
wearies, and to-day still He is calling you. Alas! what have 
you to bring Him? A worn-out frame, perhaps a withered 
heart, a life of which all the ardour and enthusiasm have been 
given to the world ; for you God is the last refuge, and yet 
this refuge is open for you. “I am the last.” — 

He is the last. Understand this well, you who feel that 
death ‘is approaching and threatens either to deal the final 
blow to your shattered strength or to wrench from you a being 
whom you fondly cherish. For the worldling, death is the 
event beyond which there is nothing to expect, it is the door 
‘which opens into nothingness and leads to the fearful unknown. 
Young and old, rich and poor, we all shall have our six feet 
of earth, and that will be our only assured inheritance here . 
below. That is the end of all flesh, and in presence of that 
hideous decomposition of the body, which returns to the dust, 
in presence of that distressing epilogue of all our hopes, our 
reason stops sullen and disconcerted : this is indeed the end! 


No, answers He who has the words of eternal life, I am the -~ ° 


end, I am the last ; and, beyond the gloomy passage, we catch 
a glimpse of the Conqueror of death ; yonder, on the distant 
horizon, we perceive the outlines of the new earth where justice 
reigneth, of the holy city where shineth eternal light, where 
separation and evil shall cease to be, the Father’s house where 
dwell those whom God has taken from us. Therefore, when 
we shall be called to walk through the valley of the shadow 
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of death, when our eyes shall be dimmed by the darkness of 
the supreme hour, when our soul shall wage its battle with the 
last agony, when those who, till then, have sustained us, shall . 
be obliged to leave us on the threshold of eternity, then shall 
we confide in Thee; for to die with Thee is life; there shall 
be no end for those to whom Thou sayest: “I am the end.” 


Amen ! 


(> 367 ~) 


THE WAY, THE TRUIH, AND THE LIFE. 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life,’—Joun xiv, 6. 


T. AUGUSTINE, in that keen and concise style which 
often gives so much force to his ingenious and pro- 
found thought, thus interprets this saying of Jesus Christ: I 
am the way: er me venitur ; it is through me man comest. 
IT am the truth: Ad me venitur ; itis to me man comest. I 
am the life: Jz me vivitur; in me man lives, It were 
impossible to express more precisely the ascending progres- 
sion which is at the root of these words of the Son of God. 
My purpose is to lay before you those three degrees in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, which every Christian should 
attain. ; 

I am the Way. The way to what? I answer: the way 
that leads us to our eternal destiny. 

There are ends closer at hand than this, ends which man, 
if left to himself, seeks before all other things here below: 
for instance, pleasure, fortune, success, glory, science, great- 
ness, power. That is what the heathens ardently demanded 
of their gods, and the very names which they gave to their 
divinities show. how absolutely earthly were the favours which 
their worshippers claimed at their hands. These gods, called 
. into existence by the instincts of nature and by the human 
passions, held out to these passions the satisfaction which 
they ever seek. Never, by a single word, did Jesus Christ 
offer to. lavish pleasure upon men, to render them rich, 
learned, or great. It is towards a totally different end He 
leads them, towards the end which surpasses all others, 
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towards the accomplishment of their true destiny, to salva- 
tion, to the possession of eternal life. 

Oh! I know that when we speak of the higher aim of life, 
men of pleasure, conceited worldlings, shrug their shoulders 
and smile; I know that a certain school, in high favour at 
the present time, gravely affirms that we can neither attain 
it nor even so much as understand it, and employs all its 
powers to divert our attention from it. But, however great 
are the efforts it puts forth, it will never succeed. I needs 
must know whither I go, and if I-deem foolish the man who 
would fling himself in a railway-train or embark upon a vessel 
without asking where the steam power or the breath of the 
wind is taking him, by what appellation shall I characterise 
those who allow themselves to be borne away in the voyage 
of life without knowing whether their destination is death or 
life, the night that has no morrow or the light that shines for 
ever, the sentence of an inexorable justice or the possession 
of an infinite love? I must know whither I go. However 
ardently I may pursue all secondary ends, they fail to satisfy 
me. Even supposing myself to be one of the most privileged 
of men, supposing I am permitted to taste the intoxicating 
delights of passion, the glories of fortune,.the satisfactions of 
pride andthe triumphs of omnipotent will, this question ever 
comes up before me: “ What shall there be after all these?” 

And when this question stands out before a conscience which 
is a prey to remorse, before a heart by sorrow rent, before 
the awful separation of death, it cannot be silenced by the 
counsels of those who would bid us imitate the brute .that 
walks with tranquil step towards the slaughter-house where _ 
the butcher awaits it. 

“But,” says the sceptic, « supposing a Biches life is indeed 
reserved for man, how shall he know it? So many ways are 
open before us! How find out the right path in the gloomy 
forest of life? How believe that a luminous and safe road 
may be found leading to the desired end ?” 

I hear the objection, and yet, even if I were not a Christian, 
it would not seem to me to be conclusive, and, according to 
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the expression of Montaigne, doubt would not appear to me. 
to be a very comfortable pillow for a well-formed head ; for, 
in truth, that inevidence of which the sceptic speaks is not 
‘ so obvious as he pretends to say, and many are the cases in 
which, when a choice has to be made between two paths, 
hesitation is utterly impossible for every upright conscience. . 
Not much science or time or profound reflection is required 
to discover which is the path to be preferred, of pleasure or 
duty, iniquity or justice, selfishness or sacrifice, pride or 
devotion, purity or corruption. Indecision were a sin and 
hesitation a crime. One moment’s examination, one burst of 
enthusiasm, one warning of our conscience, suffice to direct 
us in our choice. And heathens themselves have understood 
this well. Many a pagan has felt remorse at having followed 
the wrong path, and has expressed his regrets in terms ofttimes 
tragical. The greatest of them all, Plato, has spoken of the 
eternal woe which awaits those who have sinned against the 
light. But how much more simple, evident, and solemn has 
the question become since Christ uttered these grand words ; 
“‘T am the way!” To know if He speaks true, I have only 
to consider whither He means to lead me. What then is the 
end which He sets before me? It is the reign of God. It 
is the one, holy, just and good Being reigning over all beings: 
it is harmony governing the world and each particular indi- 
vidual, it is intelligence possessing truth, the heart attaching 
itself to its true centre, the will obedient to the law; it is man 
loving man; it is the human family becoming a reality ; it is 
the. destruction of pride, selfishness, and all vile lusts; it is 
pardon offered to whoever feels guilty, believes, and repents ; 
it is God all in all; it is perfection so complete that the 
human conscience cannot behold it without a thrill of sublime 
enthusiasm. Well, if that is the end towards which Christ 
would lead me, what need have I to argue further? Were I 
the most ignorant of men, I would instinctively understand 
that truth is there, that I must indeed tend towards this aim, 
that I must verily follow that path. Were I the most learned, 
what could I add to this ideal? what rays to this light? 
Ben 
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what splendours to this beauty? And since it is through 
Christ alone that mankind has found this ideal, that He 
alone has revealed it in its fulness, since before Him and 
outside of Him humanity has always wandered far away from 
this end, I say to Jesus Christ: “I believe Thy word; yes, 
Thou art the way, and if any would reach God, through Thee 
must they pass.” 

But Jesus Christ does not merely say: “I am the way,” 
He adds: “I am the truth,” which signifies that, having 
proposed Himself as the way to be followed, he also sets 
Himself before us as the end to be attained. 

That is what greatly astonishes many of those who fee 
Him, and what is for them a subject of doubt and scandal. 
They are willing to accept Christ as the instructor of souls, as 
the initiator of the moral life, as the prophet of the true God 
and of eternal life, but beyond that they will not go. Thus 
reasoned the Jews who, as they listened to certain declarations 
of Jesus, exclaimed: ‘‘ He makes himself equal with God.” 
Thus also think many of our contemporaries, who would 
consider Him merely as'the most sublime of Teachers, and 
with sincere reverence apply to Him these words which close 
a well-known book: ‘‘ None among the sons of men has been 
greater than Thou.” 

Now, if Jesus Christ had been nothing more than ais we 
instinctively feel that, after having guided-man to the true 
God, He should have retired in the background and re-echoed 
the words of the Forerunner: ‘‘God must increase, and I 
must decrease.” ‘This He should have done had he been.a 
mere creature, for if it is creature-worship which dims and 
finally destroys man’s perception of God, the sentiment of 
His presence and of His action, true religion must re-estab- 
lish a direct relation between man pardoned and God found 
anew. 

But Jesus Christ does not throw Himself into the shade. 
He does not say: “I have borne record to the truth, and I 
may now disappear.” Others, and among these many of the 
noblest benefactors of mankind, have been compelled to 
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speak thus. They have passed away, but their deeds remain : 
Aristotle, Copernicus, Newton, Bacon, Descartes might be 
unknown to us without this fact depriving their works of aught 
of their value. And in the religious order, knew we nothing 
whatever of Moses, David, or St. Paul, we would none the 
less be in possession of the genesis of the world, of the most 
heart-thrilling hymns which have ever caused the religious 
chords of the heart to. vibrate, and of the grand doctrine of 
grace which pervades the whole of the Epistle to the Romans. 
These men were the witnesses of the truth. They were, each 
of them in his own time, a voice, as Isaiah beautifully 
expresses it, a volce crying out: ‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” All this Jesus Christ has also been. He came into 
the world to bear witness to the truth, He was Himself the 
witness, the living Word of the Father; but more than all this 
He was, and that is why He utters these words, which in the 
lips of Moses, David, or St. Paul, had been blasphemy: “TI 
am the truth.” 

This claim on the part of Christ is so thoroughly super- 
human, that those who, while they see in Him only a son 
of man, are anxious to maintain His moral perfection, tell 
us to-day that Jesus Christ never uttered these words, It is 
the fourth Gospel which ascribes them to Him,'and, according 
to them, this Gospel is merely the work of an Alexandrine 
philosopher of the second century, who attributes to the 
Christ a metaphysical character to which the humble Jew of 
Nazareth never laid claim. 

This is not the time -to examine this last assertion; I shall 
merely refer in passing to the unanimous testimony of 
Christian antiquity, which has always regarded the fourth 
Gospel as the work of the Apostle John, and also to the 
unanimous sentiment of the Christian Church, which, during 
eighteen centuries, has found her Christ in the whole of the 
evangelical narratives without so much as suspecting the 
existence of those discordant notes, of those contradictory 
features which prejudiced criticism pretends to discover in 
them to-day. I shall not depart from the special subject 
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before us, and I affirm that, if it is evident that St. John has a 
sort of predilection for the declarations by which Jesus 
revindicates His union with the Father and His sovereign 
authority over souls, He affirms nothing but what is amply 
confirmed by the testimony of St. Paul or. of the first 
evangelists. Who, in fact, would dare maintain that the 
Jesus of the three first Gospels presents Himself merely as a 
prophet, when He bids souls look to Him as to the supreme 
end of their faith and love; when He exclaims: ‘Come unto 
Me, believe in. Me, love Me above all other things ;” when, 
on quitting His disciples, He leaves them these words, all 
resplendent with Divine authority: “Behold I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world”? Who would dare 
assert that the Christ in whom all the apostolical Churches of 
St. Paul’s time believed is not (to use the expressions of 
St. Paul when writing to these churches) He in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead, He for whom and 
through whom all things were made, He in whom man must 
daily seek his strength and life, He who is closely associated 
with the Father in the work of salvation as well as in the 
faith, love, and salvation of all believers? None will snatch 
from the Christian Church the epistles of St. Paul, which are 
so original, so living, so obviously authentic; and the 
conscience of believers shall judge if the Christ in whom St. 
Paul found all the treasures of truth, and of whom he said: 
“To me to live is Christ,” is less Divine than He tells us by 
the lips of St. John: “I am the truth, I am the life.” Let us 
leave it to criti¢ism to analyse and separate at its will the 
various elements which in the Gospels or the Epistles com- 
pose the figure of the Christ, it will not prevent their uniting 
and blending together in the heart of the Church, worshipping 
from age to age Him in whom, from the first, she hailed the 
Son of Man and the Son of God. 

And now, let us look closer into this expression : I'am the 
truth, which Jesus Christ here employs, and endeavour, if 
possible, to bring to light the profound meaning it contains. — 

What is truth? It is the exact relation between two things. 
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Thus a word is true when it corresponds perfectly with the 
fact or the idea it expresses ; a scientific formula is true when 
it translates faithfully the law which governs some special 
phenomenon ; an arithmetical calculation is true when it gives 
accurately the results of a relation between two different 
quantities. Every truth, therefore, supposes a relation. Well, 
truth in the domain of religion will be the normal, final, har- 
monious, and perfect relation between man and God. Now 
we Christians say that Jesus Christ has not only taught us 
what this relation is, but that He has realised it in His per- 
son. In Him man and God have met, have mingled in a 
degree which has no parallel, and which. can never be 
surpassed. . 

Pay heed to this: suppose Jesus Christ had simply demon- 
strated what God is, what man is, and what is the relation 
which must exist between God and man: He would have 
given us what we might have called the theory of religion. 
But you feel that He has done more than that. Do you know 
what I find daily, hourly, instantly in Him, that is, in His 
teaching, in His works, in His person, in His sufferings, in 
each of the vibrations of His being? It is man joining God 
once more, and God penetrating man. Yes, that is indeed 
religious truth,—truth living, incarnate, active truth.” You 
‘desire to know what is God, if He is holy, if He is just, if He 
knows man and loves him, if He wishes to save him, and you 
desire to know also what man should be, if he can know God, 
come to Him, find Him anew after having lost Him; if recon- 
ciliation is possible between the sinful being and the holy God. 
Ask of the apostles how they proclaimed this to the world 
They will answer, by the lips of St. Paul: by preaching Jesus 
Christ. : 

What never-ending dissertations, what philosophical treatises 
and systems without number could never: fully explain, the 
mere sight of Jesus Christ renders quite plain. You ask what’ 
is the true religion. We point to Jesus Christ and answer: 
“Behold it.” Either there will be no religion at all, or 
religion will be what we see it to be in Jesus Christ. No 
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other interpretation can be given of the relation between God 
and man-; we feel that in Him we possess living truth. I 
admire on this point those theologians who regard the words 
of our text as a purely metaphysical formula, when, on the 
contrary, far from setting before us an abstract definition of the 
relations: between man and God, they are the expression of 
the most concrete of facts: a visible and living Being whom 
each of us may approach and contemplate, one in whom the 
most ignorant, the most humble, feel that they have found 
what their soul desired. Is not this a fact supported by our 
daily experience? The intimate, profound, and peaceful con- 
viction which, in other domains, ravishes our soul when, after 
a long and painful labour of the intellect, we finally attain the 
intuition of evidence ; the enthusiasm which provoked, on the- 
part of Archimedes, his famous Lurcka, I have found ; the 
sublime joy which is produced in the human mind by the dis- 
covery of truth,—all these are but the pale reflection of what 
has, in all ages, been experienced by the souls who, seeking 
God, have met and laid hold of Jesus Christ; that is the 
etérnal justification of the Master’s words: “I am the truth.” 

And Jesus adds: “I am the life.” We must now examine 
this last affirmation. 

Life, which is the most habitual and common of phenomena, 
is, at the same time, the most unfathomable of mysteries: 
Materialism, which triumphs to-day in so- many schools, is 
stopped by this problem as before a brazen door for ever 
sealed. . When it flatters itself that it has explained the inor- 
ganic world by the fortuitous motion of atoms, producing, in 
their various combinations, the bodies with which we are 
familiar, it has attained no satisfactory result whatever, for 
before it starts up this new fact: the appearance of life. To 
affirm that, at a given moment, the atom, by I know not what 
unconscious motion, has transformed itself into a living cell; 
to conceive of such a creation without a creator; to imagine 
that the lesser can thus have produced the greater, that this 
inert matter has invested itself with organs, that it has become 
living. and self-conscious, is a pure hypothesis, in justification 
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of which not one serious fact can be stated, for spontaneous 
generation has never been witnessed, not even in that sphere 
of the infinitely small where it has long been supposed to exist. 
Over against these pitiful explanations the Gospel ‘sets the 
-sublime definition of God which it gives us when it calls Him 
the Being who possesses life in Himself, the living Lord, 
Jehovah. The Eternal God alone calls forth life; that is His 
glory, and He giveth it not to another. Oh, I know which is 
the great, the terrible objection which stands out before our 
disconcerted reason. If God alone is the Author of all life, 
wherefore evil, alas! so vital, possessing a life so tenacious, 
so many-sided, so constantly renewed? Wherefore, in the 
‘material world, those monstrous creatures, and, in’ the moral 
world, those indestructible germs of selfishness, anger, hatred, 
and base desires? To this the Gospel-answers that the world 
is not in a state of order, that the exercise of liberty could not 
be withheld from the creature, and that evil has, from the 
origin, been the consequence of the improper use of this 
liberty. But have you observed how closely the notion of sin 
and that of death are bound up together ; have you remarked 
that the sublime promise of life, of life eternal, is essentially 
reserved for that alone which is in harmony with the will of 
God? On this point again, do not say that this conception is 
peculiar to St. John, for it is, on the contrary, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Scriptures. Read over once again the narra- 
tive of the entrance of death into the world as it is related in 
Genesis; read also the well-known declaration of St. Paul: 
“By sin death came into the world;” “the wages of sin is 
death.” Consequently, strong in our faith, we are able to say 
to all the powers of evil, whatever be the name they bear, - 
whatever be the form they may assume: “You shall not live 
’ for ever; soon you shall be subdued and reduced to nothing- 
ness; you may clothe yourselves with all the appearances of 
life, with all its seductions, with all its enchantments ; but the 
germ of death lies hidden in your innermost depths; decay is 
sapping your might, corruption awaits you. The Gospel is 
the doctrine of life; earth has been visited by the perfect 
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Being, by the veritable revelation of God, and according to 
His own words; “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” Profound and 
sublime words, pregnant with immense consolation! No; 
neither Satan, nor the minds he leads astray, nor the systems 
he brings into existence, nor the hideous posterity which serves 
him, have life in themselves ; what for a time they possess is 
merely a borrowed and wretched life, already pervaded with 
decay and death, and yielding forth the nauseous odours of 
corruption.. Alone the Son of God hath life in Himself. 
Therefore can He say: ‘I am the life.” 

I have said that.life is a mystery. Are you not struck with 
this fact? Man’s utmost efforts are directed towards the pro- 
duction of undying works ; his utmost ambition is to be able 
to say with the poet: ‘‘ Von omnis moriar, I shall not die 
altogether.” He spares nothing in order to save his memory 
from the clutches of annihilation, and death overthrows all 
his works ; and the most gigantic monuments of his pride, the 
Pyramids, are standing to remind us of the truth that he dies, 
for do they not conceal many a tomb? But when it pleases 
God to place life in a grain of wheat or in some imperceptible 
infusoria, centuries may pass over that seed, a torrid heat may 
parch those animalcula, yet naught can destroy life ; the wheat 
shall germinate again, the infusoria shall breathe; for life is 
in them. 

‘Now, all these phenomena of an inferior order are, so to 
speak, the parables of that which is accomplished by the work 
of Jesus Christ. He has revealed to us life as God willed it, 
life in holiness, righteousness, and love, life which tends to 
the glory of God alone, and this life can no longer disappear, - 
for it is to realise it that the world exists: ‘God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son.” 

As Christ possesses life in Himself, He also brings life, 
Life alone can bring forth life. Christ came into a world 
which was literally dried up. “He hath grown 'up,” says the 
prophet, “as a root out of a dry ground ;” but, at His advent, 
streams gushed forth from the desert, and hope was born 
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anew upon the earth, What He did in Judea: He has done 
in Rome, in the uncivilized world; what He did in olden 
time He is doing to-day amongst the wild and untaught races 
wherever they are found; and whilst it remains a fatal law 
for these nations that civilisation alone leads them to destruc- 
tion, it also remains a certain and striking fact that civilisa- 
tion with Jesus Christ is able to transform and save them.. 
The nations which Christ has visited cannot perish com- 
pletely so long as they have not denied Him. We turn our 
gaze eastward; there we see nations that have become the 
prey of death and of an irremediable decay. Wherever 
Christ acts, we feel there is life; yes, even in our own country, 
which so many would for ever alienate from God, I acknow- 
ledge that Christ is present and that He is living; for no 
dead man could by any possibility stir society at large, nor 
the hearts and consciences of men to their innermost depths. 
But if Christ brings life to nations, it is by imparting it to 
souls individually. He does not merely point them to the 
way, or reveal to them the truth, Alas! man may see truth 
and yet die; he may contemplate purity with admiration and 
enthusiasm, and yet remain impure; he may be loud in his 
applause at sight of a sublime deed of sacrifice, and. yet con- 
tinue a miserable egotist ; he may understand all things, and 
yet be incapable of action; he may, following the example of 
one of the keenest critics of the age, analyse the most 
hidden secrets of the work of grace, speak of the love of God 
in terms which remind us of the holy souls of olden time, and 
yet, speaking of himself, say with Sainte-Beuve: “ My intellect 
stands a witness of the death of my heart; I resemble a dead 
moon illuminating a graveyard.” The most serious error of - 
our age is the belief that science alone can regenerate and 
transform humanity; nothing, in the moral order, is more 
utterly false than the axiom: Knowledge and power are one, 
as if science could not be made to serve evil purposes, as if 
it could not become an agent of death, and arm for the social 
strife that new power which threatens society, and to which 
we can give no better name than that of scientific barbarism, 
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No ; man wants something more than truth itself; he wants 
a power which shall act, not only upon his understanding, 
but upon his heart, upon the very roots of his inner life and 
of his moral being, upon those depths where his will is 
formed,—for the sources of life spring from the heart,—in one 
word, he wants a new life without which he will go on 
degrading and dishonouring himself more and more. Well, 
life, that is what Christ brings him, and what He expressed 
in His peculiar language when He said: “If ye eat not My 
flesh and drink not My blood, ye shall die.” Thus life 
sprung from Him and penetrated the soul which found new 
life in its contact. 

Multitudes followed His footsteps, and these crowds were 

mostly made up of beings whom the world would have 
looked upon as for ever lost—of the outcasts of society, of 
those men and women whose souls seemed dead to duty, 
purity, hope, and honour. But a new breath passed over 
them ; they revived, and through them the new life spread 
over the world, and a spiritual family came into existence 
and grew up, and became the Christian Church destined to 
prepare the kingdom of God upon earth. And it is because 
Christ is the life that He bids us hope, hope on, hope ever 
against hope. . 

Yes, life can reappear even where it had seemed for ever 
extinguished. When, in the long winter days, the earth 
beneath its shroud of snow sleeps its seemingly eternal sleep, 
when a coat of ice gives to sluggish waters the rigidity of 
glass, when the leafless trees spread out their skeleton 
branches against the gloomy horizon, and the winds shake 
their dark and withered boughs, and cause ‘them to bow with 
a dismal crash, if our ear could catch the sounds that fill 
the bowels of the earth, it would hear the low murmur of the 
sap that ferments and rises, and which, in a few days, will 
display the brilliancy of its colourings and the ravishing 
exhalations of its perfumes. O ye who mourn over souls that 
seem dead, ye who vainly seek in the heart of a husband, of 
a son, of a being dearer to you than self, faith, love, honour 
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it may be, those blessings for which you would willingly give 
all your wealth or sacrifice all your comfort, grow not weary, 
but hope on still! You are not alone at work. In the 
fathomless depths of those lost souls your prayers have 
deposited a germ of life; it will spring forth, it cannot die, 
and should death close your eyes ere they had hailed the 
renewing of life which you had hoped to witness upon earth, 
you shall behold it one day in the magnificent blooming and 
the eternal glory of the kingdom of heaven. Amen. 
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“Ve thought evil against me, but God meant it unto good.” — 
GEN. 1. 20. 


FTER Jacob’s death in Egypt, the Book of Genesis 
relates that his sons conceived the thought that their 
brother Joseph, freed from the restraint which his father’s 
presence had till then imposed upon him, would now take his 
long-deferred revenge. This page of Holy Writ produces 
upon us a painful impression. In fact, many years had 
elapsed since Joseph had been sold by his brethren; since 
then he had loyally granted them the most generous pardon. 
How believe that, beneath these noble appearances, he still 
harboured such vindictive feelings in the depths of his soul? 
How suspect him of such baseness? Nevertheless, with that 
rude frankness which so often strikes us in his narratives, the 
author of Genesis affirms that the sons of Jacob feared their 
brother’s resentment. In reality, this should not surprise us. 
‘The utter forgetfulness of injury and insult is a superhuman 
virtue. No pagan moralist ever commanded it, save on 
political grounds. Buddhism is the only exception, and in 
one of its books we find this sublime maxim: “ Be like the 
sandal-wood, which perfumes even the axe which strikes it ;” 
‘ but the passive mildness which Buddhism recommends does 
not bear comparison with the Christian love of enemies. 
The characters of the Old Testament have almost all 
unscrupulously pursued their dreams of vengeance. Jesus 
Christ was the first to make of love an active and hate-con- 
suming power; but you know how rarely His thought was 
understood and. His will practised. It has even been said, 
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with some show of reason, that religious animosities were 
of all the most tenacious, which statement agrees with the 
principle that nothing is worse than the corruption of that 
‘which should have been the best. 

Joseph, however, who appears to us as one of the purest » 
characters of the patriarchal period, had entirely forgotten 
the crime of his brethren, and when they appeal once again 
to his mercy, he explains the motive of his full pardon by 
these profound words: “Ye thought evil against me; but 
God meant it unto good.” : 

I desire, in this meditation, to point out the unceasing 
action by which God causes good to come out of the evil 
committed by men. In the study of this Divine mode of 
conduct, we shall find,—first, a light for the interpretation of 
the ways of Providence ; secondly, an example to be followed. 

God permits evil. The holy Being permits defilement ; 
the righteous Being permits iniquity’; the Being who is love 
permits hatred ; the sovereign Being permits rebellion on the 
part of His creatures. This fact is for us an ever-renewed 
source of disquiet and scandal. Of ten atheists, nine will 
affirm that this is the reason which prevents them from 
believing in God, and yet, when we reflect upon it, we are’ 
‘forced to admit that the absolute impossibility of evil on the 
part of the creature would be the negation of liberty. In 
His infinite wisdom, God has judged that liberty, even with 
its most terrible consequences, was better than the absence of 
liberty. 

God permits evil, but from this evil He unceasingly causes 
good to proceed: such is our belief. Let us dare assert it. 
If good were not destined to vanquish evil, God would be 
conquered, or rather God would cease to be; there would 
henceforth be no providential aim in history, no order in the 
world, nought but capricious alternatives of light and shadow, 
of.joy and suffering, of justice or despotism, succeeding one 
another throughout ages upon the surface of our planet, until 
the day when, like a worn-out orb, it would be extinguished 
in the heavens. Good must triumph over evil, not, doubtless, 
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in the limited: space of time which constitutes a human | 
generation or the lifetime of a nation (for God’s measure is 
not ours, and centuries are for Him what moments are for us), 
but in the total duration of the history of humanity ; the final 
aim of the world, the only one which can explain the reasons 
of its existence, is to show forth the Divine goodness. Like 
Baalam, the lying prophet, sent to curse Israel. and yet 
constrained to bless, this world, whose blasphemies have so 
long and so often been wafted heavenwards, will join its voice ~ 
to the universal concert of the beings who will sing, through- 
out all eternity : “Glory to God!” 

This law, in virtue of which God causes good to come out 
of evil, appears to us full of light when we read in the 
Scriptures the story of those Israelites who were the servants 
of Jehovah ; we are struck with the manner in which a higher 
wisdom treats the most trivial incidents of their life and turns 
to their advantage the obstacles, persecutions, and afflictions 
which so often fall to their lot. In the life of Joseph we 
visibly trace this providential action; his desertion, the 
calumny of which he is the object, his captivity only serve to 
prepare his glory. The banishment of Moses was the cause 
‘of his extraordinary greatness; the exceptional trials which 
befell David, his elevation followed by so much bitter sorrow, 
the poignant contrasts of his testing, have stirred the depths of 
his soul, and called forth those wondrous songs which have 
strengthened and comforted thousands of suffering hearts in 
all ages and climes. It is in the. crucible of trial that the 
Divine gold of prophecy is purified, and in the zenith of his 
earthly glory and prosperity Solomon would never have 
discovered the accents of the true servants of God. Israel is 
trodden under foot by the other nations, driven into exile, as 
the dust of the earth is chased about by the winds, and by 
this unparalleled calamity, this nation becomes the witness 
of Jehovah in the midst of the ancient world. In happiness 
it had fallen asleep beneath the shade of its vines and fig- 
‘trees; in persecution it has borne everywhere the name of 
the Lord. 
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But nowhere does this providential law seem to us more 
evident than in the life of Jesus Christ. Here evil stands out 
in its most appalling intensity, and from this very excess will 
come forth the salvation of mankind. Recall to your memory 
all the humiliations, all the sufferings, which fill up this exist- 
ence; material poverty, utter ignorance and low-mindedness of 
those who surrounded Him, fanatical prejudices of the nation, 
malignant wiles of the Pharisees, desértion of the disciples, 
denial of Peter, betrayal of Judas, calculated cowardice of 

- Pilate, insults and blows of the Preetorium, mortal anguish of 
Gethsemane, crown of thorns, robe of purple, brutality of the 
executioners, maledictions of priests and people, darkness of 
the supreme hour—what an appalling sum of sorrows! Well, 
each of them, without one exception, is the source of some 
blessing. From this unfathomable abyss of suffering God has 
called up, for well-nigh nineteen centuries, an ever-flowing 
stream of consolation, joy, and hope.. From that Cross pro- 
ceeds salvation ; from that death, life eternal. 

Such is the Divine method; thus does God hourly cause 
good to spring out of evil. The confession of faith of the 
ancient Huguenots expresses this truth in rude and simple 

’ terms, which I shall here recall, It says: ‘“ We believe that 
God governs and directs all things, disposing, ordaining, 
according to His will, all that happens to the world; not that 
He is the author of evil, or that the guilt of it can be imputed 
to Him, seeing that His will is the supreme and infallible rule 
of all uprightness and equity, but He has such admirable 
ways of making use of devils and bad men that He is able to 
transform into good the wrong they do and of which they 
alone are guilty. And thus, confessing that nothing happens 
without the providence of God, in humility we adore the 
secrets which are hidden from us, without inquiring beyond 
measure, but rather applying to our own use that which is 
revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, in order that we may 
remain in peace and safety; all the more so that God, unto 
whom all things are made subject, watches over us with 
paternal care, so that not a hair shall fall from our heads 
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without His will.” The terms here employed are antiquated, 
but the doctrine they express is ever actual and striking, and 
I know of none which is capable of imparting greater strength 
and consolation to our hearts. 

This belief is full of light; it bears with it also a grand 
example. Since the Scriptures call us to be the imitators of » 
God, like Him we must endeavour to draw good out of evil. 

In the middle ages there existed a strange science which 
was then held in high favour. This science was alchemy. 
Men of rare intelligence, for the most part, pursued a vain 
and foolish dream, the transformation of coarse and unformed 
matter into gold. There they were, ever bending over their 
crucible. In the outside world reigned the heartrending 
miseries of those sorrowful times, want, hunger, oppression, 
gibbets, tortures; all these were forgotten, so were the long 
winters and the chilling rains; their excited: fancy smiled at 
the intoxicating vision; the liquid gold flowed in torrents 
beneath their wondering eyes. . 

For believing souls, brethren, there is a Divine alchemy. 
Its aim is to transform evil into good. 

Evil, considered as a trial, is derived from three different 
sources : it comes either from God, through the afflictions of 
life; from men, through their animosity; from ourselves, 
through our faults. 

To affliction we may oppose a violent or latent rebellion ; 
we may seem to accept it with sullen apathy, we may if our . 
own. language give expression to that which a widow of ancient ° 
story had graven.upon her coat-of-arms: “I care for nothing 
more, for nothing more I care.” We may bid God defiance, or 
replace His august name by the accursed word: “ Fatality.” 
Or we may bow our heads low, seek to understand, 
endeavour to discover, the Divine lesson which is taught by 
sorrow, the light which shines through that darkness, and in 
the midst of this chaos find the hidden blessing, the fuller 
sentiment of our dependence upon God, the sanctification of 
the will, the expansion of the heart henceforth open to all 
profound sympathy and compassion. Daily are souls passing 
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through that school; they are marching through darkness to 
light, through bitterness to sweetness, through deceptions to 
the hope that maketh not ashamed. In bodily sickness they 
find the health of the soul, in fearful bereavements they find 
ttue love. For them God has turned evil into good. 

There are trials which come to us from men, and which, in 
many instances, are harder to bear than those which come 
from God: criticism, harsh judgments, malevolence, hatred, 
calumny, perfidy. Must all these be met with a haughty 
gaze? Isthere no gold in this mire, no truth in these attacks ? 
Pride alone can lead us to this conclusion. Let us be sure 
that we have much to learn from our enemies. 

Let us take an example in another domain. 

In the political order, we acknowledge that the free discus- 
sion of the actions of a government is the essential condition 
of the existence of modern societies. Woe to the blinded 
powers that stifle it! Woe unto those who will have none 
but flatterers around them! The respect of liberty obliges 
men to accept the opposition of parties with their prejudices, 
their narrowness, their ignorance, their passionate calumny, 
their oft fanatical hatred. Prevent all these; close the 
political arena to all these stormy winds. The nation which 
--you will have rescued from the breath of the outside world 
will not. be saved, for in the low and narrow hot-house in 
which ‘you will force it to grow, in that damp and heavy 
atmosphere, behold numberless evils springing up like an un- 
wholesome and accursed vegetation which shall twine round 
it, closer and closer, until they have utterly smothered it! 

Do you think it is otherwise in the religious sphere? With 
a profound conviction I affirm: The Church needs to be 
attacked. Anything, were it calumny, is better for it than 
peace in the midst of servile adulation and enjoyment. With 
what fearful rapidity do spiritual evils spring up! How easily 
do men allow full play to their passions when these may be 
justified by alleging the interests of God! How speedily truth 
gives way when a good purpose is to be reached, how the 


end justifies the means! Avidity becomes lawful when pious 
as 
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foundations are in question ; skill, ay, even craftiness, are set 
down as virtues. Is an adversary to be dishonoured, an 
importunate voice to be stifled? It is so easy to mistake 
violence for zeal, and the adhesion of the majority for the 
approbation of God. The history of churches furnishes us 
with many a distressing example of this. Opposition, the 
attacks of men, their bitter criticism, keep the Church in a 
state of watchfulness, and prevent its raising around itself a 
barrier of pride, or its falling asleep in a. cowardly torpor. 
It is through afflictions that the Church has grown up. Its 
enemies have very often been its benefactors. For it, as well 
as for its Lord, the Cross is the instrument of its triumphs ; 
that which was meant to destroy it serves for its restoration. 
That is what all faithful Christian souls have ever under- 
stood, and what they have often given expression to in the 
most admirable terms. And what is true of a body taken as 
a whole is applicable also to the members of which it is com- 
posed. The hostility of men may serve for the good of the 
individual soul as well as for the good of the Church at large. 
We all may derive a sure profit from the harsh judgments, 
from the calumny and hatred of our enemies. We must, first 
of all, ask ourselves if, in some way or other, we have not 
given them occasion for such slander, for we do not often hear 
of purely imaginary accusations. Enmity is clear-sighted, it 
is lynx-eyed when it is bent on detecting our failings and 
miseries ; the slightest indication is enough for it. In presence 
of such insinuations, we are sorely tempted to stand up in the 
sentiment of our dignity and, in our turn, accuse our foes of 
calumny: this were the surest means of never finding out 
whether or not our accusers are in the right and of what evil 
inclination they might have cured us! It is not. that the 
Christian should look upon his reputation as a thing of small 
importance ; on the contrary, this is a treasure which he is 
obliged to watch over, and the Scriptures bid us avoid giving 
occasion for scandal, and seek those: things which are of good 
report. But since it is absolutely impossible for an upright 
man to please the world and follow the dictates of his con- 
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science, since our Master has said: “‘Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you,” we are to expect attacks, and 
from these attacks we must endeavour to derive all the profit 
which may accrue to us from them. And were calumny 
absolute, were hatred without so much as a pretext, think not 
that it brings no blessing with it.. Just as obstacles heaped up 
in the bed of a river raise its level and give it a more magnifi- 
cent and stupendous course, so do all the insults, all the false- 
hoods by which malevolence impedes the progress of true 
holiness, impart to it an often unexpected impulse. Without 
the ignominy and maledictions of Calvary, the world -had 
never heard this sublime cry: “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do!” 

We must now consider for a moment the evils which our 
own faults have drawn down upon us, and of which we are 
the responsible authors. Now I affirm that even from these 
humiliating trials much good ‘may be derived. We are not 
- called, understand this well, to justify our faults by pointing 
to the happy results which they may have produced. No, 
never does evil directly and naturally bring forth good ; grapes 
cannot grow upon thorns ; healthy water cannot flow from a 
poisoned spring. The logical result of evil and its most 
terrible salary is evil; falsehood begets a deeper duplicity ; 
pollution renders lust more ardent and will more feeble; a 
first feeling of vengeance often opens the soul to the most 
infernal hate ; each new struggle leaves us weaker and more 
fully disarmed to meet the tempter’s power ; and the last step 
in this fearful progression is the absolute moral servitude ex- 
pressed by these words of Scripture: ‘‘Sold under sin.” But 
when an act of sincere repentance has transferred a man from 
that slavery to the Divine dominion, then God, in His infinite 
wisdom, may draw from the evil he has committed a luminous 
instruction and the most admirable fruits. In the inward 
crucible where the soul is renewed, the pure gold of a regene- 
rate will and of a humbled heart detaches itself from the 
dross of the faults and crimes of the past. The songs of re- 
pentance which shall give an unparalleled voice to all the 
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believers of the future, will fall for the first time from the im- 
pure lips of guilty David; the magnificent exposition of the 
work of grace shall gush from the broken heart of the former 
persecutor of the Church, Saul of Tarsus; and throughout all 
the ages of history thousands of souls, obedient to an instinct 
of justice, shall endeavour to remedy a past which condemns 
them, by a new life whose aim shall be the glory of God. 
Gather instruction, therefore, even from your faults. Re- 
member your errors, that you may avoid spiritual pride. 
Recall to mind your failings that you may be more vigilant in 
the future. May the memory of your falls inspire you with 
that spirit of charity and mercy which must be the distinctive 
characteristic of the redeemed of Jesus Christ. Thus shall 
the new man grow up in you and become mighty ; thus shall 
the powers of evil whose purpose was to drag you down into 
the abyss, force you to seek your refuge in the harbour of 


eternal salvation ! i 
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THE DUTY OF EXPECTATION. 


“ Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
and hath long patience for it, until he receive the pee and latter rain. Be 
ye also patient; stablish your hearts,”—JAMEs vy. 7, 8 


N the order of the phenomena which we call natural, every- 
body knows that time must be taken into account, and ° 

that the impatience of men has no effect whatever upon the 
regular progress of things. The little child to whom we give 
a plot of ground that he may make of it a garden, digs a hole, 
throws a seed into it, then, on the morrow, goes to see if it 
has begun to shoot. The labourer is a stranger to such im- 
patience ; the idea never occurs to him to outstrip, even for a 
day, the ordinary come and go of the seasons. In our country 
he must foresee the time of heavy snow-falls and of severe 
frosts. The harvest can be expected only after a regular © 
number of months, and when fruit-trees or plants such as the 
vine are to be brought to maturity, years of patient waiting 
are required. In one stormy night the soil may be covered 
with thousands of mushrooms which are almost fully grown 
when they spring from the ground, whilst the oak which shall 
brave the blasts of centuries slowly stretches its roots in the 
bosom of the earth. It is from the habit of reckoning with - 
nature that the peasant derives his proverbial patience and 
his unwearied tenacity. The artisan of our cities handles 
matter at his will, and his task is sooner completed ; never- 
theless, he also knows that nothing solid or good can be pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice. Whilst the savage of the primi- 
tive caverns gathered a polished silex and turned it into an 
implement of war, the workman who wishes to make a strong 
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and flexible weapon, by slow and successive processes prepares 
the iron and finally obtains a resisting and homogeneous steel. 

Thus it is as regards the culture of the intellect; it has its 
successive stages, which can neither be suppressed nor inter- 
verted ; the greatest of mathematicians must proceed step by 
step from the elements of arithmetic to integral calculus. In 
the productions of art, where the glow of a powerful imagina- 
tion sometimes produces the illusion of an instantaneous 
creation, nothing would be more erroneous than to believe 
that any one of the elements necessary to the composition of 
a perfect work can have been ignored by the artist; Michael 
Angelo never commits One anatomical error; Beethoven 
observes the mathematical laws of harmony; if they cross 
with startling rapidity the path which men of ordinary talent 
must conquer step by step, they cannot, however, avoid cross- 
ing it in its full extent. Nothing can be absolutely improvised 
in this world, and, as the poet said: ‘‘ Time soon destroys 
what has been done without its aid.” 

We all accept this law; but when the Divine works are in 
question, it seems to us to be out of place. On this point 
our opinion partly rests upon the true idea that God is.above 
time. We understand that these categories of time and space 
within which such imperfect beings as ourselves are confined, 
cannot be applied to the eternal and infinite Being. The best 
definition of God is the sublime 7 am of the Scriptures ; for 
Him there is neither past nor future; for Him everything is 
eternally present. A God who would be dependent upon 
time would cease to be God. We who, in all our reasonings 
and actions, are compelled to take time into account as an 
essential element, we understand that for the perfect Being 
time cannot exist; what for us would be manifestly impos- 
sible, we are forced to acknowledge as true when God is in 
-question. Now we may draw a false inference from this 
principle, which, however, is both true and necessary : we may 
imagine that whatever is Divine must needs be instantaneous. 
That is a prejudice which is most deeply rooted in our nature. 
For instance, see the nations which we call heathen, and which 
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we should rather name natural religions; in them we observe 

the fact that man more willingly acknowledges the action of 
God in sudden and terrible phenomena, in the earthquake or 
the thunderbolt than in the regular order of the seasons; the 
law which should have revealed God has often concealed Him 
from man; the intervention of God is less apparent to him 

when it proceeds in a certain order, under certain conditions 

of duration in which time has a part. A dazzling vision, a 
theophany which directly strikes his senses, becomes for him 

the undeniable sign of Divinity. This notion has reappeared 

in the midst of Christianity itself; it has led many believers 

to consider miracles, that is, all instantaneous, inexplicable, 

and apparently causeless prodigies as the most conclusive 

proof of truth. It is certain, however, that Jesus Christ never 

encouraged this tendency; He declared that prodigies in 

themselves might be an effect of the evil spirit, and it is upon 

. the moral character of His natural or supernatural works that 

He always insists upon most strongly. But His thought has 

been misinterpreted. Men have imagined that when a fact 

could be accomplished without any visible cause or the aid 

of time, it must of necessity have been Divine; it seems as 

though the secondary causes efface the first cause, as though, 

when an event may be explained by pointing to the succes- 

sive arts by which it has been gradually prepared, this were a 
sufficient reason for not ascribing it to God. Is it not this 

very prejudice which leads so many fervent souls to acknow- 

ledge the action of the Holy Ghost only in those manifes- 

tations which are sudden and striking? That which is 

instantaneous alone seems to them to be Divine; a sudden 

conversion alone is considered by them as authentic ; a dis- | 
course, in which nothing betrays human labour, alone is 

accepted by them as veritably inspired by God. 

Two equally fatal consequences follow from this concep- 
tion: in the first place, disdain for the ordinary means of 
grace, for the regular ministry, for the institutions of the past, 
for the measures which assure and prepare the future. God, 
it is asserted, hath need of none of these. The other con- 
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sequence is the impatient zeal which would hurry on the 
progress of souls, which exaggerates the results already ob- 
tained, sees conversions in factitious emotions, creates an 
over excitement which it takes for an evident effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and passes the most uncharitable judgments upon 
those who have kept outside of this sacred contagion. Dan- 
gerous errors which have their inevitable reaction! What is 
more likely to favour scepticism than this blind enthusiasm 
which confounds wholly superficial impressions with the work 
of God in the soul? When the excitement is over, one is 
tempted to envelop in the same discredit that which comes 
from God and that which is the seed of man; for, may not 
both these be delusions? Those who would thus hasten times 
and seasons, and cull unripe fruits prematurely, are in danger 
of casting doubt upon the value of the Divine promises, and of 
believing that whoever waits for their fulfilment shall reap 
nothingness. 

Such, on this point, are the sure results of error: it is of 
the utmost moment to arrive at a clear conception of the truth. 

Now the truth is this: /¢ has pleased God, who Himself is 
above time, to act in time and by means of time. He might 
have triumphed in a day over all the opposition of men and 
obtained immediate and unlimited obedience. This would 
have seemed to us desirable, logical, and sublime. But the 
Scriptures give a peremptory reply to this judgment: God 
would not have it so. 

To convince yourselves of this, behold God at work, as 
revealed to us in Scripture; His actions will enable us to 
understand His purposes. 

God creates the world. It seems as though an instan- 
taneous creation should have responded to an almighty will. 
Why does not the sublime frat Zux apply to the totality of 
beings? All things should in an instant have sprung from 
nothingness and have come into being at the mere sound of 
His voice. 

But the Bible gives us a totally different account of our 
origin. In it time appears to us as the very condition of the 
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existence of things. Everything is subject to the twofold law 
of succession and progress, At the outset, chaos, then the 
separation of the confused elements, then the earth issuing 
forth from the primitive ocean, then left in its vegetative form, 
developing itself into animal life, and at length finding its full 
and perfect expression in a being created in the image of God. 
How many centuries have shared in this ascending progression 
of beings? None can tell; but it is none the less true that 
God who could have brought forth all things in a moment, 
has created them in a previously determined order. 

What I say of creation may also be affirmed as regards the 
work of grace. If I seek the reason of the existence of all 
things, Scripture replies by this sublime expression: the reign 
of God. Everything tends towards this end, everything is 
subservient to it, and the entire universe knows no other. 
Now, on this point in particular, it seems to our human reason 
that God should abridge His work; when He created the 
_ world, He found Himself in presence of nothingness; when 
He aims at establishing His reign, He finds Himself in pre- 
sence of sin. Now sin is the insolent defiance cast by the 
creature at His greatness, justice, and mercy. How could the 
Almighty suffer such rebellion? To see and to crush it appear 
to us two inseparable measures on His part; if ever instan- 
taneity of action were required it is indeed here. Neverthe- 
less despite this decisive reason which appears to us so com- 
pletely self-evident, God’s triumph is not immediate; there is 
a history of the reign of God. A history, that is to say, a 
beginning, then successive actions which prepare the final con- 
summation ; a history, that is to say, the secular, difficult, 
laborious development of a germ deposited in the depths of 
humanity. That is the substance of the teaching of Scripture ; 
if you misapprehend it, the Word of God will be for you an 
eternally sealed book. 

God takes time into acconnt when the destinies of His 
kingdom are in question. During many centuries, Israel 
alone knows His name and repeats it in distinct accents. 
The hour of the Gentiles has not yet come, and in Israel 
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itself what progress from the days of Moses to those of 
Isaiah, from the worship of the Tabernacle, with which the 
people still mingle its idolatrous practices, to the firm faith in 
the only and living God whom Israel never again deserts after 
its return from captivity ! 

At length the time is come. The Son of God is in the 
midst of men. No more doubt! the reign of God will soon 
be established in a visible and striking manner. This was 
the conception of popular imagination ; when the apocryphal 
Gospels, which are its echo, relate the childhood of Jesus, they 
do not so much as insinuate that, as St. Luke tells us, the 
Messiah could grow in stature and wisdom. For them the 
Divine Being cannot be subject to the law of progression. 
And they accordingly tell us of the infant of Bethlehem 
accomplishing prodigies and disserting upon the mysteries of 
theosophy. But the true Jesus is waiting; thirty years elapse 
and He is still progressing, obscure and unknown, in the 
silence and retreat of Nazareth. 

When John the Baptist proclaims Him as the Master whom 
Israel had long waited for, when the disciples earnestly entreat 
Him to display His glory, where do you find Him? In 
Galilee, lavishing upon the poor and the ignorant who do not 
so much as suspect its sublimity, the treasures of Divine 
wisdom which eternity itself shall ne’er exhaust. He is there 
awaiting the signal from the Father ; He remembers that there 
are twelve hours in the day, that times and seasons belong to 
God alone. 

Now the Cross has been lifted up, the work of redemption 
has been accomplished. Since it is destined to reconcile 
earth and heaven, it seems as though it should be proclaimed 
upon all the points of the earth simultaneously; all the 
nations are about to be called, it shall be with the Sun of 
righteousness as it is with the orb which, in the course of one 
day, sheds its light and heat over all the surface of the 
world. But no, it has pleased God that His work of salva- 
tion should be borne to man by man, that it should be, 
apparently at least, subjected to the same conditions which 
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regulate the destinies of all things human, that it should 
increase gradually and spread over the whole of mankind by 
an uninterrupted development. Recall to mind the order 
given to the apostles: ‘“‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 

The history of Christianity is the visible realisation of this 
Divine plan. From the first, its claim has been the con- 
quest of the whole world. Jesus had said to His disciples: 
Ye shall teach a// nations ;” He had said: “TI shall draw all 
men unto myself;” and the dream of the Church has never 
been anything short of the conquest of the world; but this 
conquest is to be achieved only by slow degrees. We must 
acknowledge, doubtless, that the sins, the indifference, the 
apathy, the dissensions of Christians have manifestly. contri- 
buted to this delay; but, even had the influence of these 
causes been null and void, the conversion of the world had 
not been the work of a day: the rains of the early and latter 
‘ seasons must have fallen ere that magnificent harvest could 
be gathered in. There are doors which God alone opens, 
there are obstinate oppositions of race which all the efforts of 
Christians have not yet subdued ; such, for instance, is the 
fanatical pride of the Mohammedans or the scorn of the 
Chinese. We know, however, that in their midst as well as 
among all other nations the Gospel shall finally triumph. In 
each of those fields, where the soil is barren indeed, the first- 
fruits have been reaped, and they are the promise of what the 
harvest shall be, but the hour has not yet come for those 
races. We must still wait, wait and remember at what cost 
the victories of the past have been won, wait and ponder 
over the Divine promises which proclaim that the Gospel 
shall be preached to all the nations under heaven. 

What we say of the conquest of nations, we must also affirm 
of the salvation of individual souls. God might subdue them 
in a day ; sudden and often striking conversions occur at all 
times to remind us of the sovereignty of grace; but these are 
exceptions, and in these very exceptions, a discerning eye 
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easily detects a hidden and latent preparation. Saul of 
Tarsus is thunderstruck on the road to Damascus, but the 
cloud which concealed this lightning-flash had long been 
rising on the horizon ; the persecutor was kicking against the 
pricks of mercy, and the memory of Stephen’s martyrdom was 
stirring his conscience in its innermost depths. Very rarely 
indeed does a soul suddenly return to God. In the parable 
of the prodigal son, the Gospel points to the successive 
phases of the sinner’s estrangement, of the awakening of false 
independence, of selfishness, pride, rebellion, of the intoxi- 
cating delights of passion, of the final shame and degradation, 
and only in this supreme hour does the distinct remembrance 
of the Father’s house spring up in that broken heart. 

We believe that the intensity of our affection and the fervour 
of our supplications may abridge those various acts of the 
destiny of a soul that is being led astray. We would impart 
to it the fruit of our own experiences; it seems to us that the 
rising generations should derive profit from the sufferings of 
those that have preceded them, but that is an illusion; each 
of us must have his history; each of us imagines that he will 
be the object of some special favour, that the evil he commits 
will not bear its logical results. Each of us must, therefore, fol- 
low his own course and find out for himself what are the bitter 
consequences of sin. For the salvation of a soul, as well as 
for the salvation of the world, we must learn to wait. 

Oh! I am not ignorant of the surprise, murmurs, and criti- 
cisms which these delays of the Divine action rouse in our 
hearts. Before us continually stands out that unsolvable con- 
tradiction between the notion of the Omnipotence of the good 
Being and the duration of evil which unceasingly braves His 
justice and goodness. Many {believers, and amongst them 
some of the holiest, have been unable to accept this. They 
have reasoned thus: When God gives power to man, it is 
that he may crush evil. It is this idea which, in their eyes, 
has rendered religious repression lawful, and even sanctioned 
the inquisition, whose aim was to strike the evil at its roots, 
to stifle the serpent in the egg. From a logical point of view 
their thesis was irrefutable, but Jesus Christ never taught it. 
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Remember the parable of the tares, veiling a doctrine so 
original and profound. In the field where the wheat is grow- 
ing tares also appear—tares, that is, according to the Lord’s 
own interpretation: “the children of the wicked one.” The 
servants would have gathered them. The Master forbids 
this, ‘‘lest while they gathered up the tares they should root up 
also the wheat with them.” In fact, had Saul of Tarsus been 
rooted up on the day of Stephen’s martyrdom, the Church had 
never possessed St. Paul. God does not root up sinners. 

The gospel has revealed to us this admirable feature of 
God’s character—patience. God is patient, He tolerates the 
follies of human liberty until the day which He has Himself 
fixed upon. What He does, that must we also do. Ay, more 
than this; we are compelled to do this by our very position, 
for what is a Christian but a sinner, whom God bears with, 
towards whom he acts with an often extraordinary patience ? 
Well, when others are in question, shall we feel surprised to 
hear that our duty lies in patient waiting and expectation ? 
As the labourer looks for the return of spring through the long 
winter months, when the earth seems to sleep its last sleep in 
its icy shroud, we also must expect long periods of animosity, 
indifference, and spiritual death, times when all we have sown in 
~ the souls intrusted to our care, seems to be irremediably lost. 

I have reminded you, brethren, of the duty/of expectation. 
Now do you know what I dread? It is the approbation 
which I shall meet with on the part of many of my hearers, 
whose applause is such as to inspire me with much disquiet. 
Yes, men of apathetic natures, the indifferent, the selfish, the 
impassible, all the partisans of quietism, all those who have 
no greater fear than that of being disturbed, troubled in their 
sloth and comfortable insensibility, all these will agree with 
me and will say: You are right. None of that sensational 
enthusiasm, none of that exaggerated zeal. Everything comes 
in its own time for whoever knows how to wait ; and nothing 
is more provoking than the zeal of men who would outstrip 
the will of God. 

I so greatly fear lest this approbation should veil man’s 
moral cowardice that I must say a word to those who mani- 
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fest it. Do not be mistaken as regards our thought, and 
because we have endeavoured to strengthen the faith of those 
to whom God enjoins patience, do not draw from these exhor- 
tations a false excuse for your own apathy. The expectation 
of faith is not inaction of the soul; it is its very opposite. 
It would verily distress me to believe that I had reassured 
your moral insensibility. In fact, of these two perils, feverish’ 
activity or slothfulness, the latter is the most to be dreaded. 
To convince yourselves of this, recall to mind the saying of 
Christ: ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force ;” remember the still more striking 
lesson which He teaches us in the parable in which He de- 
scribes the last judgment. In that day there will be some to 
whom He will say: “ Depart from me, ye cursed,” and are 
those beings criminals, bearing the stamp of infamy, are they 
murderers, adulterers? Hear the reason of their condemna- 
tion: ‘‘I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was naked, and ye clothed 
me not; I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 
These cursed souls may have been honest men according to 
the world ; well-meaning and most reasonable Christians, they 
may have been honoured, they may have sat as members of a 
jury to judge the criminals whom society casts out of its 
midst, and notwithstanding, on them shall the eternal sentence 
fall: Condemned for eternity, seeing that, having possessed 
means of action, they have remained inactive. 

How shall I conclude? How shall I conciliate two seem- 
ingly contradictory duties? How avoid an error without 
falling into another? The conciliation may appear difficult 
in theory, but in the life of all true Christians it takes place 
daily. We must act as though everything depended upon us, 
we must wait as if everything depended upon God—act, that 
is, accomplish the Father’s will, day by day, faithful to the 
duty of the present hour, without impatience, without feverish 
ardour, without personal ambition; wait in the immovable 
assurance that in all things the final victory shall be on the 
Lord’s side. 
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‘¢ There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof 
are the ways of death.” —PRov. xiv. 12. 


HE inferior races, which in virtue of their very nature 
seem to be destined to become the prey of the strong, 
have a feature common to all—unconcern. They live day by 
day, they follow the path that opens before them without so 
much as questioning whither this path will lead them. Now 
unconcern, which is charming in the child, is ridiculous and 
guilty in the man whose decisions are -likely to involve fearful 
consequences for himself and for others; want of foresight is 
a crime for the man who holds in his hands the fortunes of 
others, or the destinies of a state. Moreover, no one is per- 
mitted to enter a path without knowing what is its end. 
‘“‘ There is,” says Scripture, ‘‘a way that leads to death.” 
Jewish tradition ascribes these words to Solomon. A 
singular teacher is such a man! Nothing can have been 
more pure and noble than his first youth; nothing more soul- 
stirring than the prayer in which he asks of God wisdom, in 
preference to wealth, glory, power, or the destruction of his 
enemies. Later, it is he who builds the Temple, and who 
utters, on the day of its consecration, that admirable invoca- 
tion in which not one word betrays the sectarian spirit which 
the possession of a national sanctuary might have awakened, 
but which, on the contrary, overflows with feelings of genero- 
sity towards strangers, and with the truest and noblest moral 
sentiment (2_Chron. vi. 14-42). Yet Solomon remains for 
‘us the most fearful example of the power of sensual pleasures 
and of senile passions, for, as Scripture declares with that rude 
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candour which never panders to the vanity of Israel, many 
strange women turned away his heart after other gods. 

We feel a painful emotion in presence of such a fall. How 
weak and wretched is man! Holiness in the past exempts no 
one from watchfulness in the present; and the protection of 
God, which we call down upon the cradle of the infant, is not 
less necessary in order to preserve the purity of the white 
hairs of the aged man. 

But grand lessons may be drawn even from a disordered or 
licentious life. ‘The Jews have always believed that Solomon - 
repented towards the end of his life, that he returned to God, 
and that it was under the impression of those humiliating 
memories that he wrote the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes, to which his name has remained attached. Many 
passages of these books betray the bitter experience of a soul 
which sin has long held under subjection, and it may be 
observed that not a word is to be found in them destined to 

‘palliate the evils which they picture so vividly and strikingly ; 
he lesson which flows from them reaches to the depths of 
conscience. That is what will probably strike you also as you 
meditate with me upon the words of my text: ‘There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death.” 

There are ways that lead to death. Each of us has come 
into contact with beings whom excesses have led to a prema- 
ture end; others still occupy a place in the world, but their 
ruined health, their weakened faculties, show that, to use the 
words of St. Paul, “ They are dead while living” (x Tim. v. 6). 
More appalling still is the condition of those cadaverous souls, 
as Rousseau called them, of whom we ask, with terror, whether 
they will ever come to life again. Ah! the truly dead are not 
those whose graves are watered by tears which affection sheds. 
‘Blessed indeed, so we sometimes say, are those who die young 
and leave behind them a pure. and holy memory. Their 
image may, at least, be evoked, and their names pronounced 
with respect. At certain times they still speak to us, and by 
the good they do our hearts, we feel them very near. But 
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there are others whose name is a disgrace, and whose presence 
is a danger, others whom we must avoid to meet, and whose 
very aspect chills our heart, because upon their countenance, 
illumined of yore by youth and hope, vice has stainped the 
fearful stigma of degradation. We cannot wear mourning for 
them, but our souls weep over their blighted dignity and their 
lives for ever lost. Less distressing indeed it were for us to 
seek their respected and blessed resting-place in the grave- 
yard than to be compelled to hide their dishonoured names ! 
Of all such we may well say that the way they have followed 
has led them to death. 

Nevertheless, the meaning which we have so far given to 
this expression is inadequate. In the language of Scripture, 
death has a more profound and solemn bearing. To apply 
it either to physical destruction, or to the degradation and 
dishonour of the soul, would be insufficient. There are beings 
who are attacked neither in their life, nor in their strength, 
nor in their apparent dignity, and who are none the better 
for all this. The artful, the selfish who think only of self, 
may possess all kinds of earthly blessings; their life may be 
rich, brilliant, full of enjoyment, admired of men. Does this 
mean that they have not entered upon a wrong path? Is it 
not to men of this class that the Gospel often addresses its 
most terrible threats? Shall the reprobate to whom at the 
last day the Supreme Judge will say: “Depart from me, I 
know you know not,” necessarily be vicious and unworthy 
characters? On the contrary, is not the rich man of the parable 
one of those beings whom success meets at every step? The 
forgetfulness of others and particularly of the poor, self-worship, 
the eager pursuit of one’s own interests,—all these bitter fruits 
of egotism are beyond the reach of our laws, and yet the 
Gospel condemns them as some of the worst manifestations 
of evil. Worldly morality is a loose net which retains certain 
sinners, but allows the most guilty to escape. A man may be 
a miserable egotist in God’s sight and yet cull all the delights, 
approbation, and praise which the world lavishes upon those 
who have succeeded in attaining a high station here below. 
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Accordingly, when we say that a man is engaged in the ways 
of death, this by no means signifies that he is one of those 
outcasts whom society brands with an ineffaceable stigma. 
The death in question here is the state of a soul condemned 
by Him who sees the most hidden recesses of our being, and 
whose judgment none can alter ; it is the condition of a creature 
who has willingly separated itself from God. 

I now call your attention to the fact that many a way that 
leads to perdition may seem to us right. Nothing is better 
calculated to disturb the superficial optimism in which so 
many of our fellow-men find a delusive security than the firm 
conviction of this fact. 

This is the reasoning by which they reassure themselves : 
in their opinion, that a man may be saved, he must be sincere. 
This for them is the essential point ; in other words, the way 
he follows must seem to him right, and as they never think 
of doubting their own sincerity, they persuade themselves that 
they will be accepted of God. In all this there is a mingling 
of error and truth which we cannot allow to subsist. 

We shall make a first observation: in the order of things 
temporal, it is evident that sincerity in ignorance or error has 
never saved any one from the often terrible consequences 
which such ignorance or error may entail. Societies are 
based upon this maxim: ‘No one is supposed to be ignorant 
of the law.” This axiom sometimes leads to cruel and we 
might say iniquitous applications ; and yet who does not see 
that, if it were not observed, the door would be wide open 
to all the passions, lusts, and crimes which, under pretence of 
ignorance, would claim the benefit of impunity? Moreover, 
this axiom is graven in nature itself. Nature strikes those 
who violate its laws, and never takes into consideration their 
state of ignorance or good faith. The most innocent child, 
the most simple creature, will not handle explosive substances 
with impunity; the machinery which seizes the imprudent 
man who comes too near to it, and crushes him in its terrible 
wheels, will not stop because the wretched sufferer thought 
himself in the right path. We daily see men smitten, some- 
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times for life, in consequence of an error which they have 
most innocently committed. There is’ a way that may seem 
right unto a man, and this way finally leads him to death. 

I shall establish no more of these analogies which might 
end in revolting consequences. God is not an inexorable 
fatum. His will, in the moral and. religious order, is not 
carried out with the cruel precision of a machine which 
crushes all that is left in its grasp, whether inert matter or 
living creature, blocks of unformed metal or the graceful 
body of the child who has been seized by it as he passed. 
God takes into account the inward condition of each 
being, his ignorance, his involuntary errors. He that hath 
formed the ear, shall He not hear? asks the prophet. He 
who has deposited in our soul the instinct of justice, shall 
He not be just? shall He not be equity itself? We could 
not affirm the contrary without being guilty of blasphemy. 
Clement of Alexandria has handed down to us a familiar say- 
ing of Jesus Christ which is not to be found in the Gospels: 
“Weigh with equity,”’ said He to His disciples.! Even if this 
saying were unknown to us, the whole of the Gospel would 
remind us of the truth it expresses. It is at the very basis of 
the Master’s teaching; often does He revert to the fact that, 
according to what a man has been given, it shall be required 
of him, and that the culpability of the individual increases in 
proportion to the lights he has received. Therefore, if any 
should ask whether a man who is mistaken shall be saved or 
not if he be absolutely sincere, we shall answer that, without 
putting ourselves in the place of God, to whom alone per- 
taineth judgment, we are inclined to believe it, and that a way 
cannot lead to eternal death the man who has entered upon 
it believing it to be right and true. But we shall add that 
this conclusion should reassure no one, for the point in ques- 
tion is precisely to discover if we are indeed absolutely sincere 
in the choice. we make ; now, the more I study men, the more 
I study myself, the more clearly do I perceive that nothing is 
more uncommon than this sincerity of which we speak so 
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much and of which so many people make a merit. One thing 
should warn us of this: those who most often utter this word, 
frequently make use of it in justification of the reprehensible 
sides of their life, and make of it a weapon which they wield 
against the virtues in which they do not believe. Therefore 
none are entitled to say: “This way seems right to me, there- 
fore I can enter upon it without fear.” We must, first of all, 
examine whether we do not call right that which is simply 
pleasing to us, that which attracts us and flatters our secret 
instincts. 

Ah! if the point at issue were merely science or something 
in which our passions and interests were utterly unconcerned, 
I would be more ready to believe in the correctness of our 
judgments, recalling constantly to mind, however, that after 
all we are never infallible. But when religious beliefs or 
moral decisions are at stake, let us never forget to how great a 
degree we may be influenced by hidden reasons which we do 
not avow. Let us remember that all truths which humble us, 
which lead to self-devotion and sacrifice, awaken a secret re- 
pugnance within us. On the contrary, let a doctrine or a 
mere opinion be in harmony with our natural sympathies, with 
our tastes, with the inferior sides of our nature, ah! then it is 
marvellous to see how important become the reasons in its 
support. True, we often say: “I am doubtful as to the 
expediency of such a measure, for it would be too pleasing to 
me ;” but, after having given this superficial satisfaction to our 
conscience, we none the less follow the direction towards 
which our interests attract us. 

Nothing, consequently, is more delusive than to reassure 
ourselves lightly by saying: “That path seemed right to me 
and I followed it;”, the first thing to be ascertained is 
whether or not we have been upright ourselves in this first 
examination. 

I am struck with the solemnity of this subject. There are 
moments in life when we are called to take a decision which 
will determine our destiny. It is a day, an hour, a minute, 
in which all our future is concentrated. According to the 
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direction which our will shall take, we shall find happiness or 
- anguish, ruin or salvation. When travelling through a stormy 
night, carried along at the utmost speed, we perceive at the 
crossing of two railway lines, beneath the ray of a fleeting 
light, the mechanician opening or closing the way, which of us 
has reflected without a shudder that his life and that of his 
travelling companions depended upon one motion of that 
man’s hand, and that an instant of bewilderment or faintness 
on his part would be sufficient to precipitate hundreds of 
victims in a false direction, and to bring about a fearful 
collision, an indescribable scene of suffering and horror? 
Thus in every human life there are solemn hours when diver- 
gent paths s open | before us. On the choice which we then make 
depends our entire future. Since error, in this respect, may 
involve such fearful consequences, let us see by what means 
we may guard against it. 

Against those errors which are absolutely involuntary, which 
are the results of a state of complete ignorance, there is evi- 
dently but one remedy: light. Where this light is wanting, 
we can do nothing but implore Divine mercy; the Holy One 
and the Just when interceding for His murderers Himself 
said: “They know not what they do.” 

Of this state of ignorance God alone is the judge, but this 
state is rare. What I point out to you, what I dread, is volun- 
tary ignorance, the inclination we all have to delude ourselves, 
and to consider as right a path which is assuredly wrong. 

Let us illustrate this by an example. A career opens before 
you, brilliant and full of promise,—in a future near at hand, 
easily attained wealth, the intoxication of success,—but some- 
thing tells you that, to enter upon it, you must do away with 
certain scruples of conscience. The names of those who 
would be your fellow-travellers inspire you with an instinctive 
disgust ; you foresee that, in their company, you will be forced 
to commit more than one equivocal action. That alone should 
suffice to induce you to renounce it for ever. Take heed to 
this: if you hesitate, if you go on indefinitely weighing the 
for and against, if, instead of listening to your conscience, you 
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lend a complaisant ear to the givers of worldly counsels, you 
will (and this shall be your punishment) finally persuade your- 
selves that this way is right and walk in it without the shadow 
of a remorse. Agrippa d’Aubigné, speaking of a courtier 
who hesitated once between his conscience and his fortune, 
says that at the close of his deliberations, “‘he got his con- 
science up behind him and rode off.” How many there are 
who do the same, that they may run with rapid steps towards 
the object of their secret desires ! 

Another example. You have allowed your heart to wander 
in a sinuous path; a guilty affection invades it little by little ; 
at times you measure all the perils to which you are exposed. 
What shall be the end of it all? Duplicity, surely, remorse, 
disquiet and disorder imparted to the existence of another, 
perhaps scandal and dishonour. Foolish indeed is he who 
supposes that a man may stop when he wishes in those 
slippery ways, and that the chastisement of sensual passion 
lies not in the very servitude to which it reduces him. 
Well, if you do not make a decisive effort to conquer your- 
self, if you do not turn in another direction, if you allow 
yourself to become the prey of disquieting dreams, of ener- 
vating stipulations with evil, of the visions which your over- 
wrought fancy calls up, one moment’s intoxication perhaps 
will suffice to plunge you into irremediable dishonour, and 
your natural clear-sightedness will have no other result than 
to render more humiliating still the consequences of your 
voluntary blindness. 

I have spoken of those who, even here below, are dead to 
the true life, dead to honour and hope, and whose names we 
_ dare no longer pronounce, for on them henceforth lies the 
shadow of infamy. Well, be sure that if we should question 
such to-day, they would tell us: “Oh that we had foreseen 
the future! Why did not a prophetic voice foretell ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago the ignominy which awaited us? We would 
have recoiled from this prospect with horror.” This voice, 
brethren, they had heard it, but they had closed their ears to 
its accents. Wholly preoccupied with their present felicity, 
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they had seen nought but the flowers which strewed the 
entrance of the path whither passion allured them. How could 
they have believed that such an enchanting path could lead 
to death? ‘Thus do all the passions which destroy us begin. 
First, the bewilderment, the delightful dream, the infinite 
hope. . . . Soon the gloomy return of vengeful reality, the 
sudden revelation of selfishness veiled beneath lying words, 
self-contempt, the bitter sentiment of years irretrievably lost, 
the clear and terrible view of the reality of things, and often 
the sullen despair which leads the vulgar criminal to brutal 
drunkenness or kills in his very youth the wretch who, when 
he leaves the gaming-table, blows his brains out beneath the 
ravishing shades of Monaco. 

Accordingly, when you shall find yourselves before an 
opening path, you must stop, brethren, measure it at a 
glance, and never enter it unless you may do so with the 
peace of a conscience that feels it is accomplishing the will 
of God. I confess that the way in which God will lead you 
will often appear to you gloomy, rugged, and steep. It will 
seem to you that it leads to a dull and incomplete existence, 
to the mortification of your being, and of all there is within 
you of youth, ardour, and passion. You will be tempted to 
turn away from it in terror. Well, let me tell you that is only 
a lying appearance. All true joys, all intense, durable, ever- 
lasting joys, the joys which nothing withers, are to be found 
upon those summits of self-sacrifice from which our eyes be- 
hold the dismal mists that extend afar upon the horizon. 
When the Hebrews neared the Promised Land, they sent 
spies beyond Jordan to explore the country. Many of these _ 
returned terror-stricken, and said: ‘‘We be not able to possess 
the land, for it is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” 
Thus when God calls us to seek the true way, that of justice, 
purity, duty, love, our hearts, our cowardly hearts, falter in 
presence of that ideal which appals them ; they see in it 
joy t must "inevitably die, and in their affright they turn away 
from it to descend towards those regions ‘where reigns an 
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intoxicating atmosphere, towards the deceitful ways at the . 
end of which they imagine they will find happiness. Ah! do 
not let yourselves be taken in by these deceptive illusions, 
by these cruel lies. Go whither God calls yon: the road of 
sacrifice will be rugged at first, perhaps strewn with thorns, 
but as you follow it, you shall rise higner and higher; your 
horizon shall expand, a purer air shall swell your. brent new 
perspectives shall start up before your : “astonished eyes ; above. 
the ‘thick and heavy haze which covers. the plain you. will 
perceive the summits which the light of eternal justice illu- 
mines. .In the calm of those serene heights you shall cease 
to hear the far-off murmurs of conquered passions, and your 
hearts shall taste that vast infinite love, the possession of 


which i 1s, here below, the supreme reward of those who have 


\walked in obedience and faith. 
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